








Convepaneers Title Dusurance Company 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


CAPITAL, $600,000 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE TITLES EXAMINED 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON BOSTON PROPERTY 


Over $40,000,000 sold, chiefly to Trustees, in sums of 
$500 to $100,000, with Titles guaranteed. 


ALBERT D. Bosson FREDERICK C. Bownitcn, President 
Howarp K. Brown Henry H. Epes, Manager 
Finance Committee 

















ESTABLISHED 1818 


Gentlemens ‘Punishine 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON 
LITTLE BUILDING: TREMONT COR. BOYLSTON 


Telephone Beach 4743 


We Give Especial Attention to the Outfitting 
of Boys and Young Men 
at Private Schools and Colleges 
with Clothing, Sporting Garments, English 
Hats, Haberdashery & Shoes 
Trunks, Valises, etc. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
also our «* Memo. of Things Taken to School’’ handy for 
Classification of the Wardrobe 
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CHECKING ACCOUNTS SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


CAMBRIDGE TRUST COMPANY 


1336 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., COR. HOLYOKE ST. 


CAMBRIDCE, MASS. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS TRUST DEPARTMENT 
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EQUITATION 


By H. L. de Bussigny 


“Mr. de Bussigny was the most finished horseman of the age. His book ‘Equitation’ gives 
his principles of bitting and schooling. I consider it the best book ever written on the science 
of horsemanship.” R. L. Agassiz 


Illustrated. $7.50 at all bookstores 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY vew York 
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Investment 
Information 





Through our Securities Analysis Department we as- 
sist our Customers in analyzing and selecting invest- 
ments. We are always pleased to furnish information, 
either in personal interviews or in the form of written 
reports, on securities in which our customers are in- 
terested. 


The Merchants National Bank 


of Boston 
28 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 
50 STATE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Chartered 1881 
Accounts of Individuals, Firms and Corporations given every consideration 
consistent with good banking. 


Correspondence invited. 


Capital $1,500,000. Surplus $2,000,000. 
Total resources over $30,000,000. 


OFFICERS 
RUSSELL G. FESSENDEN, President 
ARTHUR B. CHAPIN, Vice-President CHARLES H. BOWEN, Vice-Pres. & Sec’y. 
WALTER TUFTS, Jr., Vice-President WALDO F. GLIDDEN, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
PLINY P. MASON, Asst. Treasurer ARTHUR BANCROFT, Asst. Treasurer 
FRED K. BROWN, Mgr. Bunker Hill Branch LEROY S. ILSLEY, Asst. Treasurer 














BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


60 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., LONDON 
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Information, Counsel and Service 


relating to Investment questions are 
needed to greater or less extent by 
everyone. 





Our Experience, Judgment and Facilities 
are equally available to Persons, Cor- 
porations and Institutions of small or | 
large wealth. | 


Estabrook & Co. 


15 State St., Boston 


24 Broad St., New York 


Hartford Springfield 
Providence New Bedford 


























Investment Bonds 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 


Established 1848 


44 State Street, Boston, 8 
New York Chicago 


Higginson & Co. 


30, Lombard Street, London, E. C. 3 
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7 THE LAST 
) HARVEST Parkinson & Burr 


By 
: John Burroughs 
: Under this appropriate title the INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


4 last of John Burroughs’s literary 
4 and philosophical papers are gath- 
ered for book publication. The 
larger part of the book is taken up 
with two important papers on Em- 53 STATE STREET 
erson and Thoreau. The book 
closes with his thoughts on the 








” ong rahe te the oe 
4 which he knew could not then be 
: far off. BOSTON 


Frontispiece. $2.00. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CoO. 
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HOTEL TOURAINE 


In Boston Universally esteemed for its luxury, 


beauty and distinctive homelike at- 


You have a choice of three fy 
mosphere. 


excellently conducted hotels: 
LI PARKER HOUSE 


A family hotel of traditions and ex- 
ceptional comfort. Perfectly appointed. 


-YOUNG’S HOTEL 


In the financial district. World-wide 
J. R. WHIPPLE CORP. reputation for New England cooking. 
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1922 STYLES 








A 
Amoskeag é Fabrics 


have made them more popular than ever. Consumers will demand them. 
Specify the following tickets : 


AFC Ginghams Utility Ginghams StapleGinghams Romper Cloth 
Seersuckers Chambrays Bleached Madras 
1921 Cloth Daisy Cloth Tunis Cloth Teazle Down Fleecedown Smyrna Cloth 
Panola Cloth Denims ACA Tickings 76s and G B Muslins Grain Bags 
Worsted Dress Goods 


Serges Cheviots Panamas 














Manufactured by 


AMOSKEAG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MANCHESTER, N. H., U.S. A. 
Ames Building, Boston 34 Thomas St., New York 
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HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


Established 1888 


Members of New York, Boston and Chicago 
Stock Exchanges 


Investment 
Securities 


60 Congress St. 42 Broadway 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND 
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Books by Harvard Men 





AMERICAN PORTRAITS 
GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


Sketches of Mark Twain, Henry Adams, Sidney Lanier, Whistler, Blaine, Cleve- 
land, Henry James, and Joseph Jefferson. “The whole body of facts is reviewed, 
and then comes a delicate balancing of pro and con, and then, of a sudden, 
a living man emerges. It is biography grounded upon science and illuminated 
with art. The limits of its accuracy are simply the limits of knowledge.” — 


H. L. Mencken in the New York Evening Post. Illustrated, $3.50. 








DAVID IVES 
A Story of St. Timothy’s 
ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 


f SHE BLOWS! 


Reflections of a 
"T. tr A. | WILLIAM JOHN HOPKINS 







By Himself - 
; ‘*A bully book for rugged readers. The 
‘sella Semon’. Pla's. bene’ perfect complement of ‘Moby Dick.’ ”’ 


— Worcester Gazette. ‘‘Deserves a 


boarding-school stories are always 
good,”” wrote Lewis Perry, Head- place among the maritime classics of 
master of the Phillips Exeter Academy. f 


our literature.’’"— Nez York Tribune. 
Illustrated, $2.50. 


Illustrated, $1.75. 
t 


‘*Very, very amusing... 


LEGISLATIVE 
PROCEDURE 


ROBERT LUCE 


BATTLES AND 
ENCHANTMENTS 








NORREYS JEPHSON O’CONOR 


Celtic sagas retold from the ancient 
texts in prose of haunting beauty. ‘I 
do not know of any work that covers 


’ 


the same ground in the same way.’’— 


vivid, lively sketches... great 
fun to read . . . ‘ The Débu- 
tante ’— the most penetratingly 
funny criticism of the modern 
girl we have yet read.’” — 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. $1.50 


The first volume — complete in itself 
—of a four-volume work that will 
cover in detail the whole subject of law- 
making and representative government 
in the United States. $5.00. 


Professor F. N. Robinson. $2.00. 











RANDOM MEMORIES 
ERNEST W. LONGFELLOW 


This volume of reminiscences by a son of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, is a 
mine of delightful and piquant stories of American men and letters of the last 
‘century. Sumner, Edward Everett, Holmes, Tom Appleton, Agassiz, Lowell, 
Fields, Fanny Kemble, Ole Bull, and many others live and move through the 
“Random Memories” with the freedom of life. Illustrated, $4.00. 








HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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Preparatorp and Professional Schools 


The desea > ok pein WITH GUN AND ROD 


Founded 1866 IN CANADA 


BEGINNING September 1922 the Upper School will be estab- By PHIL H. MOORE 
a pe a. pone me age asa ae — —- 
an rding school combined. er one hun acres o! “ TA . . 
land, bordering on the Charles River, afford all the advan- Thrilling tales of personal experience give 
tages of a school in the country. tang to the narrative .. . of absorbing in- 
The Primary Department will be continued on the school | Ripe . 

property in Longwood. Organized athletics will be carried terest. Boston Transcript. 

Illustrated, $4.00. 


on in the afternoon. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 











Circulars and information mailed upon request. Inter- 
views arranged by appointment. 
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CHARLES WIGGINS, 2nd, Headmaster. 


Harvard Mental School 


As candidates for the degree of Doctor of Dental Medicine, the school receives graduates of Arts or 
Sciences of approved colleges or scientific schools and students who have completed a year in Harvard 
College or in any approved college or scientific school. 
All applicants must present evidence that they have such knowledge of English as is ordinarily obtained 
in one year in an approved college (six semester hours) ; Biology (six semester hours); Chemistry (six 
semester hours) ; and twelve semester hours of electives from the following: — 

A modern foreign language. Mathematics. History. Technical drawing. Shop practice. Psychology. 

Economics. 
A certificate of the completion of one year of work in Physics in an approved high school or one year 
college Physics. 
A certificate of the completion of one year of work in Biology (Zodlogy and Botany) in an approved 
high school, or one year college Biology. Either Physics or Biology must be taken in college. 
The fifty-fourth year of the school begins September 25, 1922. 
For details in regard to the requirements and catalogue, address 

Dr. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Baw School of Harvard Anitbversity 


ad 











TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The following men will be admitted as regular students and candidates for a 
degree : — 
Graduates of Colleges of high grade. 


Graduates of other Colleges of approved standing who ranked in the first-third of 
the Class during the Senior year. 


The following men will be admitted as special students, but not as candidates for 
a degree : — 


Graduates of approved Law Schools. 
The School will open in 1922 on Monday, September 25. 


For further information communicate with 


THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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The Browne and Nichols 
School for Boys 
Cambridge, Mass. 
40th year begins Sept. 25, 1922. 


Nichols Field, playground on Charles River, 
opposite Soldiers Field. 


Preparatory Department for younger boys. 


GEORGE H. BROWNE, ’78, 
WILLARD REED, ’91. 

















CAMBRIDGE REAL ESTATE 


Residence, Business and Investment Property 
in the vicinity of the University 


BENJAMIN P. ELLIS 


and 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 


(Succeeding Ellis & Melledge) 


HARVARD SQUARE 











** Greater than ‘Scaramouche’ ”’ 


CAPTAIN 
BLOOD 


By SABATINI 


‘* Adventure treads on the heels 
of adventure. There is fighting, 
love, and strategy enough for a 
dozen books... . A rattling good 
yarn which everybody who likes 
a dashing, daredevil, smack 0’ 
the sea, clash o’ the sword sort of 
story ought to read.” —Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


“Holds the reader enthralled.” — 
Boston Transcript. 


Wyeth Frontispiece, $2.00, 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 




















LUCE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


71-73 Murray St., New York 


8 Bosworth St., Boston 


Employs about 80 persons in reading more newspapers and 


periodicals than are read by any other office in the world, who 


cut from them — to order — matter for Public Men, Officials, 


Financiers, Lawyers, Reformers, Authors, Candidates, and others 


with a personal interest; Organizations of all kinds; Railroad, 


Insurance, Manufacturing, and other Corporations; Contractors, 


Supply Houses, and all sorts of business concerns that seek con- 


tracts or trade from a distance, and want to know of chances 


to do business. 


Booklet, terms, and suggestions as to how we can help, sent on request 


DEALERS IN NEWSPAPER INFORMATION 
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Ir 


A CONTEMPORARY AND 
PERMANENT HISTORY 


OF 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





Are you as a graduate interested in maintaining a com- 
plete record of the University in the index of which 
you can find mention of any man who has affected the 
life of the University and every event of consequence ? 








This is the function of 


THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ 
MAGAZINE 


which prints quarterly 


1. A Review of the life and growth of the University by the University Editor. 

News from more than 60 College Classes, 80 Harvard Clubs, and the Associa- 

tions of all the Professional Schools. 

3. A compact and authentic record of College sports. 

4. Special Articles on Undergraduate Student Life contributed by the Student 
Editor and other undergraduates. 

5. Many articles of general interest by eminent Harvard men. 

6. Memoirs and Portraits of the most distinguished of our worthies, views of the 
new College buildings as they are erected, athletic groups, facsimiles of 
rare Harvardiana, etc. 

7. A record of the literary productions of Harvard men, and critical reviews of 
the more important works. 

8. The Official Records of the Corporation and Overseers, list of Marriages, 
and the Necrology of the Alumni. 

g. Each volume, with illustrations, averages about 800 pages. 


The Governing Boards regard it as a valuable medium for extending 
the influence and making known the resources of Harvard University. 


nN 


Published guarterly in Sept., Dec., March, and June. 


Annual Subscription, in advance ......... Four Dollars. 
Single Gopies . .s.... +.» One Dollar and Fifteen Cents. 
Annual Postage on Foreign Subscriptions . . . . Forty Cents. 


Annual Postage on Canadian Subscriptions . . Twenty Cents. 
Send Subscriptions and Orders to ~ 


THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE 
321 Shawmut Bank Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Memories of a Hostess 


A CHRONICLE OF EMINENT FRIENDSHIPS 


DRAWN CHIEFLY FROM THE DIARIES OF MRS, JAMES T. FIELDS 


By M. A. DEWOLFE HOWE 


OR sixty years the Boston house of Mrs. James T. Fields, wife of that dis- 

tinguished member of the publishing firm of Ticknor & Fields, who was also 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly from 1861 to 1871, stood as a centre of extraordinary 
hospitality, not only to the most eminent of the “ American Victorian” group of 
writers, but to such visitors from overseas as Charles Dickens. For many of these 
years Mrs. Fields kept a diary, and Mr. Howe, her literary executor, has now used 
it, with much unpublished correspondence, to bring back a vivid and intimate pic- 
ture of that important period of American literature with which Hawthorne, 
Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell and their associates were so vitally concerned. ///us- 
trated with portraits and facsimile letters. $4.00. 


Meade’s Headquarters 
1863-1865 


LETTERS OF COLONEL THEODORE LYMAN 
FROM THE WILDERNESS TO APPOMATTOX 
Selected and Edited by GEORGE R. AGASSIZ 





FTXHEODORE LYMAN was a Harvard classmate of Alexander Agassiz, 

Phillips Brooks, General Francis C. Barlow, and others who attained distinc- 
tion in American life. As a young scientist, working under Louis Agassiz, he went 
to Florida in the winter of 1856, immediately after his graduation, and there fell in 
with a captain of engineers in the United States Army, George Gordon Meade by 
name. From the resulting friendship came the opportunity, in September, 1863, 
for Colonel Lyman to join General Meade’s staff at the Headquarters of the 
Army of the Potomac. In this post of extraordinary advantage for seeing the prog- 
ress and conclusion of the war he remained until the end. 

The many letters he wrote to his wife, a sister of Mrs. Alexander Agassiz, have 
now been selected and arranged by Mr. George R. Agassiz, the biographer of his 
father, Alexander Agassiz. “This volume is issued on behalf of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, and illustrates memorably both the human and the military 
aspects of what we were wont to call — until 1914 — “* The War.” 


Illustrated, $4.00. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc., BOSTON 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Recent publications of ‘interest to 
both general readers and students 


A STUDY OF POETRY By Bliss Perry 


An admirable analysis and summary of the whole history and theory of 
verse. “‘Professor Perry gives an unusually clear analysis, supported by rich 
and apt quotation, of the effects of poetry upon the reader. The value of his 
essay lies in its vivid ability to provide us with those moments of lucid under- 
standing in which poetic experience is restored to us.’”” — The Outlook. Stud- 
ents’ Edition, $2.50. Library Edition, $3.25. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER 

Translated by George Herbert Palmer 
Revised Edition 
The wide acceptance ot Professor Palmer’s translation of the Odyssey — 
over 200,000 copies have been sold — might assure Professor Palmer that he 
had attained perfection in his work. But because he has never rested on that 
assumption, in this Revised Edition he has a still finer translation of the 
Homeric Greek. In this the reader appreciates, as perhaps is possible in no 
other way, the atmosphere of ancient Greece. The book is a masterpiece of 
English. $1.08. 


‘ CHIEF CONTEMPORARY DRAMATISTS 
Thomas H. Dickinson 


First and Second Series 

Together the two books of this series form a collection representative of the 
most discussed playwrights of the day. The First Series contains twenty 
plays. Among the authors represented are Pinero — Galsworthy — Yeats 
— Synge — Lady Gregory — MacKaye — Strindberg. The Second Series 
of eighteen plays includes Drinkwater — Dunsany — Rostand — d’An- 
nunzio and others. First Series, $4.00. Second Series $4.50. 








SHORT STORIES OF AMERICA _ Robert L. Ramsay 


A collection of typically American short stories by such recognized masters 
of local color as Miss Wilkins, O. Henry, Hopkinson Smith, Miss Murfree, 
Hamlin Garland, Jack London, and Bret Harte. These are grouped with the 
definite purpose of showing the value and use of the short story as the inter- 
preter of America. They are all of the highest literary quality, supplying ex- 
cellent illustrations of the most skillful handling of plot, character, and at- 
mosphere. $1.44. 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Recent publications of interest to 
both general readers and students 
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RECENT HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
By Frederic L. Paxson 





= “For the political events of the time, Professor Paxson’s narrative is ad- 
= mirable. It is adequate, well-proportioned, impartial, and readable. . . . Our 
= national career from the close of the Civil War to the close of the World War 
|= will for a generation form the subject of many histories, but few of similar 
= length are likely to surpass in excellence and attractiveness this volume of 
= Professor Paxson.’’ — WILLIAM A. DUNNING in the Independent and Weekly 
= Review. Students’ Edition, $3.75. Library Edition, Illustrated, $5.00. 


MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY EUROPEAN 
HISTORY By J. Salwyn Schapiro 


Eighth impression. Revised through May, 1921, with a new chapter of fourteen pages on 
the Paris Conference. 

“The book is designed for the general reader no less than for the college 
student. It follows a much praised, rarely imitated example of Macaulay’s 
in making history as entertaining as fiction. But it is by no means solely for 
its warm, picturesque style that the work invites approval. The subject 
matter covers all those problems that we have come to regard as most essen- 
tial to an understanding of the human story with scholarly fullness.”” — The 
New Republic. Students’ Edition, $3.75. Library Edition, $5.00. 


E INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
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By Abbott Payson Usher 


The first few chapters are devoted to the general problems of industrial his- 
tory and the aspects of mediaeval industrial organization. There is also a 
brief sketch of industrial development through the Middle Ages, and an 
account of the rise of the crafts in France. The major part of Professor 
Usher's valuable work, however, is devoted to subjects of practical every-day 
interest, as: The Rise of Collective Bargaining: The Rise of the Modern Fac- 
tory System: Combinations and Monopolies: Incomes, Wages and Social 
Unrest. Students’ Edition, $3.00. Library Edition, $5.00. 


THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 
By Stephen Leacock 
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New Edition. 


Professor Leacock’s book is compounded of history, public law, political 
philosophy and economics. It is an eminently practical book for the general 
reader as well as the student. In the new edition topics that have advanced 
much in public interest, as the effects of the Great War, the reconstruction 
of Europe, and the newer forms of democracy — direct nomination, propor- 
tional representation, the initiative and the referendum — are given en- 
larged treatment.” $2.25. 
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gives value in satisfaction far exceeding 
its money price. Do not be confused 
by similarity of names. The genuine 
White House is always in this double 
sealed package bearing the picture of 
the White House at Washington. 


Serve White House Teas to your friends 
and guests and hear their praise. Al- 
ways in 1-4 and 1-2 lb. sealed canisters. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 
Principal Coffee Roasters BOSTON — CHICAGO 














HEWINS & HOLLIS 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


4 Hamitron PLace, Boston 

















Tutoring for Harvard 


Preparation by experienced teachers, with first- 










HINCKLEY & WOODS 


FIRE 


INSURANCE LIABILITY class facilities for instruction and for living 
98 MILK ST. AUTOMOBILE accommodations for pupils from a distance. 
BOSTON Swen . oy hey pln re Address for descriptive booklet 

INSURANCE AT LOWEST RATES William W. Nolen, A.M. 


——GUSINESS ESTABLISHZTO 1868 —— 








1352 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
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VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 
Open All the Year 


In the heart of the Alleghanies — 2500 feet ele- 
vation. Ideally located for outdoor sports or 
quiet relaxation. | 


RIDING, DRIVING, TENNIS, GOLF, SWIMMING 


Famous natural mineral springs and complete 
hydrotherapeutic apparatus. Wonderfully ef- 
fective in treating gout, rheumatism, digestion 
and nervous disorders. 


THE HOMESTEAD in its appointments and 
service will meet all expectations. 


American and European Plan. 
New a la Carte Dining Room. 


Through Pullman car leaves Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, New York, daily. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


CHRISTIAN S. ANDERSEN 
Resident Manager 
BOOKING OFFICES — 
Ritz-Carlton Hotels 


New York and 
Philadelphia 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


Founded in 1865 


115 Devonshire Street 18 Broad Street 
Boston New York 


BRANCH OFFICES 





216 Berkeley Street 10 Weybosset Street 45 East 42nd Street 
Boston Providence, R. I. New York 
Government Bonds q) 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 





Correspondents of 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 
LONDON 1! 
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THE REASONABLENESS OF SCIENCE 

SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF YOUTHFUL 
PLAYGOING 

THE NEED FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 
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THE REASONABLENESS OF SCIENCE! 
By W. M. DAVIS, 369 


A FaBLE oF THE TIDES 


NCE upon a time — for Science also has its fables — there dwelt a 

hermit on the shore of the ocean, where he observed the tides. 
He measured the period and the range of their rise and fall and, pa- 
tiently tabulating his records, discovered that the tides run like clock- 
work. The interval between two high tides was determined to be 
about twelve hours and twenty-six minutes; the range from low water 
to high water was found to vary systematically, being greater one 
week and smaller the next, the total variation running its course in 
fourteen days; more singular still, the high tides were found to exhibit 
an alternating inequality, such that, if they were numbered in order, 
the even-numbered would be stronger than the odd-numbered for two 
weeks and then the odd-numbered would be stronger than the even- 
numbered for two weeks; this cycle of alternating inequality complet- 
ing itself in twenty-eight days. The hermit then wishing to extend 
his observations, decided to travel overland to another ocean and 
learn whether the tides behaved in the same way there also. 

Now at the same epoch, but far away in the centre of a great conti- 
nental desert, a recluse lived in a cave, thinking and reflecting. One 
problem in particular engrossed his thoughts. He knew Newton’s law 
of gravitation, and he asked himself what other consequences ought to 
follow from it besides the revolution of the planets around the sun and 
of the moons around their planets. He at last convinced himself that 
if the earth and the moon attract each other, the moon must produce a 
system of what he called earth-deforming forces, disposed in such a way 
as to strain the earth’s crust, tending to raise it on the sides of the 
earth toward the moon and opposite the moon, so that at any one 


1 Address before the Harvard Chapter, Phi Beta Kappa, at Harvard University, 
June 19, 1922, 
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point on the rotating earth, the crust should be raised twice in a lunar 
day or every twelve hours and twenty-six minutes; also, that similar 
but weaker earth-deforming forces produced by the sun should modify 
those produced by the moon so that the resulting total strains in the 
earth’s crust would be stronger and weaker every fourteen days; and 
furthermore, that as the moon is north of the sky equator for one half 
of a lunation and south of it for the other half — Alas, that you 
dwellers in roofed houses are so little acquainted with the sky as not to 
know of your own seeing that the moon’s course does carry it obliquely 
across the sky equator and back again every month! — but as the 
moon does move in this manner, the recluse saw that the deforming 
forces which tend to raise the earth’s crust at any point must exhibit a 
sequence of alternating inequalities every twenty-eight days. And 
besides these rhythmic variations in a little more than half a day, in 
fourteen days, and in twenty-eight days, he worked out several other 
variations of even longer periods. But his calculations also showed 
that the rhythmic forces were too weak to deform the stiff earth’s 
crust perceptibly. “If only,” he thought to himself, “some large part 
of the earth’s surface were covered with a deep sheet of water, surely 
the deforming forces would make that yielding water sheet rise and 
fall every twelve hours and twenty-six minutes, with a variation of 
range every fourteen days, and an alternating inequality of rise every 
twenty-eight days, and so on.” He thereupon resolved to travel into 
other regions and learn, in case a vast sheet of water were anywhere 
discovered, whether it really did exhibit rhythmic changes of level in 
systematic periods such as, according to his calculations, it ought to 
exhibit. 


OBSERVATION, INVENTION AND DEDUCTION 


Curiously enough it happened that about this time the hermit 
reached a caravansary where he met an alert-looking individual who 
proved to be an inventor — not an inventor of machines but of hy- 
potheses and theories and explanations. The hermit told him about 
the tides and their periodic variations, and asked: ‘‘ What do you sup- 
pose makes them go?” The inventor thought a moment and then said: 
‘Perhaps the tides rise and fall because Old Mother Earth is slowly 
breathing; or perhaps, inasmuch as you say the tides vary every twelve 
hours and twenty-six minutes, or twice in a lunar day, they may 
possibly be driven by the moon.” “How can they be driven by any- 
thing that is so far away in the sky, and why should one moon make 
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two high tides in one lunar day?” asked the hermit. Just then the 
recluse came in and, approaching the other two, inquired: “Can you 
tell me whether there is anywhere a vast sheet of water covering a 
large part of the earth?” “Yes, there is,” said the hermit; “it is called 
the ocean. I have lived on its shores, observing the periodic rise and 
fall of its waters in the tides and I was just asking the inventor here if 
he could tell me how they are caused.”” The inventor repeated his sug- 
gestion that the tides might possibly be caused by a sort of earth- 
breathing, but that they were more probably caused by the moon. 
“Well, as to that,” exclaimed the recluse, “I can tell you how the 
tides ought to run if the moon has anything to do with them. The 
moon ought to produce two high tides on opposite sides of the earth, 
so that as the earth rotates, the tides at any one point ought to rise and 
fall twice in a lunar day, as you say they do; not only so, they ought to 
be extra strong every fourteen days at new moon and at full moon, be- 
cause the sun also must have a share in producing them; and besides 
that, the high tides ought to show an alternating inequality in a period 
of twenty-eight days; and —” The astonished hermit interrupted: 
“They do exactly that!” he cried, “but how in the world did you 
know they do so, if you have never seen the ocean?” “I did n’t know 
they did,” replied the recluse, “‘but I was convinced that zf the earth 
had an ocean its waters ought to have rhythmic oscillations of the kind 
I have described, because don’t you see —” And he proceeded to ex- 
plain his calculations. 


VERIFICATION 

“What are you men talking about?” said a sedate-looking onlooker 
of judicial aspect. So the hermit, the inventor, and the recluse all re- 
peated their stories to him. He pondered a while and then remarked 
to the inventor: “It looks very much as if your hypothesis about the 
moon’s driving the tides were correct, for it is hardly conceivable that 
the consequences of lunar attraction, as thought out by the recluse, 
and the period of the tides, as observed by the hermit, could agree so 
well unless the moon and the tides stood in a veritable relation of 
cause and effect; but the hypothesis needs modification because, as the 
recluse has pointed out, the secondary variations of the tides show that 
the sun also has something to do with them.” “But,” interposed the 
recluse, “‘there should be, besides those already mentioned, still other 
periodic variations in the tides if they are really caused by the moon 
and the sun, and it will demand of the observer at least a year to 
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detect some of the longer ones.” “Take your time,” said the judi- 
cial on-looker; “‘go back to the ocean and make a long series of rec- 
ords, not only at one point but at many different points on widely 
separated coasts; and come back here for a second conference ten 
or twenty years hence. We may then reach a well-established con- 
clusion.” 

And thus it came to pass that, after long series of tidal observations 
had been made in many parts of the world, all the rhythmic conse- 
quences deduced from the moon-and-sun theory were so fully con- 
firmed by their correspondence with the observed periodic variations 
of the tides in the ocean, that — in short, it all ended happily: all the 
world was convinced that the moon and the sun really do drive the 
tides. 


Tue Four-Facutty Procepure or Mopern ScreNcE 

But the moral of the fable is yet to be told. The moral is that the 
observant hermit, the alert inventor, the thoughtful recluse, and the 
judicial onlooker represent not four different individuals, but only 
four different mental faculties in a single individual, the trained man 
of science, who uses his powers of observation to discover the facts of 
nature; his inventive ingenuity to propose various possible hypotheses 
for the explanation of the facts; his power of logical reflection to think 
out, or deduce, from each hypothesis, in accordance with previously 
acquired, pertinent knowledge, just what ought to happen if the hy- 
pothesis were true; and his impartial faculty of verification to decide 
which hypothesis, if any, is competent to explain the observed facts. 
In view of the leading part taken by these four faculties in scientific 
investigation, we may speak of science as involving a four-faculty 
procedure. But the fable must not be taken to mean that every sci- 
entist has all his faculties developed to the full strength needed for the 
best work; one man may be a patient observer, but not active-minded 
enough to be a good inventor of hypotheses; another may be an in- 
genious inventor of hypotheses, but too impatient to be a good ob- 
server and too flighty to be a good deducer, and so on. Nor must it be 
understood that the several faculties work independently; as a matter 
of fact, now this faculty, now that is called into play in irregular se- 
quence, and very frequently they are summoned into conference with 
one another. If it were not that the phrase is preoccupied in another 
connection, we might call such conferences “faculty meetings.” 
Furthermore, it must be pointed out that replacement of mental de- 
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duction by experiment is essential in problems of certain kinds; that 
is, the faculty of invention is called upon, after proposing an explana- 
tory hypothesis, to devise special artificial conditions under which 
natural processes shall themselves be permitted or constrained to de- 
termine the consequences of the hypothesis; but mental deduction 
usually accompanies or follows experimentation, and therefore prob- 
lems into which experiment enters may still be included under four- 
faculty science. 


THE FAuuisiLity or SciENCE 

Unfortunately, in all steps of science from observation to verifica- 
tion, mistakes may be made, errors may creep in. It would be profita- 
ble to examine some of the more common classes of errors into which 
scientific investigators are led by the imperfection of their faculties; 
and it would be still more profitable to set forth the safeguards by 
which the danger of making errors may be lessened. Brief comment 
on observation and verification may be made in these respects. Errors 
commonly associated with observation result from the unconscious 
extension of visible things into inferred things, and from the attempt 
to establish generalizations on too narrow a basis. Consciousness of 
the danger of these errors goes far toward eliminating them. The 
most common errors associated with verification are a tendency to 
adopt an imperfectly supported conclusion instead of maintaining a 
suspended judgment, and an unwillingness, indeed an inability to 
change an adopted conclusion after it has been invalidated by new 
evidence. As to the latter cause of error, it may be said that, if pro- 
ficiency comes from practice, it would be almost worth while occa- 
sionally to lead advanced students to a false conclusion and leave 
them in it for a time, so that they might have actual practice in 
changing their minds when corrective evidence is later brought for- 
ward. Indeed, scientific training can hardly be regarded as completed 
until it has included the necessity of giving up a cherished opinion. 
The experience is distinctly an unpleasant one; it causes mental dis- 
turbance to the point of sleeplessness, but it is profitable in promoting 
the maintenance of a mobile state of mind. Time forbids further con- 
sideration of this aspect of scientific method; but I must again empha- 
size the undeniable and regrettable fact that, in spite of all efforts in 
training and safeguarding the mental faculties, it is still impossible to 
avoid all errors, because scientists are fallible; for if mistakes can be 
made with respect to anything so manifest as visible facts of observa- 
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tion, they are still more likely to be made when it comes to the invisi- 
ble facts of theory. The marvel is not that mistakes of both kinds are 
made, but that, in spite of man’s undeniable fallibility, so great a body 
of scientific conclusions still holds good, especially with regard to 
what I have just called the invisible facts of theory. Let me say a few 
words on that point. 


Tue NATURE OF THEORIZING 

There is a popular prejudice against the use of the inventive faculty, 
ordinarily called theorizing. Theorizing alone, mere theorizing, is cer- 
tainly of little value; but trained theorizing in proper association with 
trained observing is absolutely essential to scientific progress. The 
chief reason for this is that our observing senses are of limited power. 
We soon reach the conviction that many facts of nature elude direct 
observation, either because their medium is inherently transparent 
and intangible, or because their dimensions are submicroscopic, or be- 
cause their time of occurrence lay in the irrecoverable past. And yet 
all of these unobservable phenomena are in their own way just as much 
part of the natural world as observable phenomena are. If we wish 
really to understand the natural world, surely those of its phenomena 
which are not immediately detectable by our limited senses must be 
detected in some way or other; and the way usually employed is — 
theorizing. No single observable fact is a complete entity. The world is 
not so simply constituted. The deeper one inquires into the nature of 
an observable present-day fact, the more one becomes persuaded that 
it is in some way or other related to something else that, for the rea- 
sons just given, is not observable; and in such an inquiry one soon 
becomes convinced that the something else is, in spite of our not seeing 
it, or hearing it, or feeling it, in short not sensing it, just as truly a fact 
of nature as the sensible fact from which our inquiry started out. The 
sensible facts are discoverable by our senses, the insensible facts by 
our thoughts. The invention of an hypothesis is therefore nothing 
more than a mental effort to bring insensible facts into causal relation 
with sensible facts, and such an effort of correlation is praiseworthy 
even if it is daring. 

Now hypotheses when first invented are as a rule not only incom- 
plete, but are also without assurance of being true, especially with re- 
gard to insensible facts. Of course they must explain the observed 
facts that they were invented to explain; they would deserve no con- 
sideration at all if they did not do that! But before even the best of 
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several competing hypotheses is accepted as true, it must do more; it 
must explain facts that it was not invented to explain, facts that were 
perhaps not known when it was invented; and it must do this con- 
sistently with all previously acquired pertinent knowledge, so that the 
new explanation shall cohere with older ones. Not until these exacting 
demands are satisfied should the correctness of even the best of sev- 
eral competing hypotheses be accepted. It therefore remains, after 
several hypotheses have been invented, to determine which one of 
them, if any, is right; that is, to determine whether the imagined in- 
sensible facts of any one of the hypotheses are truly counterparts of 
actual insensible facts. That important task is accomplished, as was 
shown in the tidal problem, by mentally deducing all the logical conse- 
quences of each hypothesis and then matching them with the appro- 
priate sensible facts. If the consequences of an hypothesis are numer- 
ous, peculiar and complicated, and if, even so, they succeed in match- 
ing equally numerous, peculiar and complicated facts, a good share of 
which were unknown when the hypothesis was invented, then it is 
highly probable that that hypothesis is true. 

Let me add that it is this demand for the verification of an hypothe- 
sis after its invention that especially distinguishes modern science 
from primitive science, as I shall later show more fully; and it is 
chiefly because of the demand for verification that the modern prog- 
ress made in the daring search for insensible facts has been so great. 
Errors are still made, because scientists are still fallible; but instead of 
pointing, I will not say the “finger of scorn,” but the thumb of re- 
proach at science for having made and for still making errors, we 
should rather marvel at its successes, particularly in revealing to us the 
nature of the unseeable, insensible world, as in the inconceivably 
small subatomic electrons and ions which enter into the composition 
of the material substances of the world; or in the existence of the mar- 
velously tenuous, elastic, and immaterial medium, named the lumi- 
niferous ether, by which radiant energy is conveyed through what we 
call empty interplanetary and interstellar space; or in the events of the 
past history of the earth’s surface, which were visible enough in their 
time, but which are now irrecoverably invisible. 


THE CREDULITY OF SCIENCE 
It is not to be denied that much credulity is called for in this daring 
search for the unobservable facts of the natural world. Science, how- 
ever, is not alone in credulously building up an unseen world to com- 
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plement the seen world. That has been done by non-science also for 
ages past. But the credulity involved in the two cases is unlike. In the 
latter the credulity is whimsical, fantastic, irresponsible, incoherent; 
in the former it is orderly, controlled, rational, coherent. During the 
progress of the human race from savagery toward enlightenment, 
fantastic, incoherent credulity is slowly replaced by rational, coherent 
credulity. The belief in witchcraft is a good example of fantastic 
credulity. Let me give you an equally good example of rational cre- 
dulity. The solution of the tidal problem involves a belief in the force 
of gravitation, by which two bodies like the moon and the earth or the 
sun and the earth exert a pulling force upon each other. We are famil- 
iar with the exertion of a pulling force through material substance, as 
when one pulls a heavy body with a rope; but the attraction of the sun 
upon the earth is exerted through what appears to beempty space. Yet 
in spite of the absence of anything to pull with, the sun’s attraction 
is strong enough to pull the earth continually from a straight-line path 
of its preference and constrain it to follow the curved path of its orbit. 
How large a rope or cable do you suppose would be required to repre- 
sent, in material form, the pull exerted through empty space by the sun 
on the earth? If the cable were made of ordinary telegraph wires, the 
wires would have to be planted all over the earth’s disc about as close 
together as grass roots in a lawn, and even then the wires would be 
stretched almost to breaking strength in compelling the earth to turn 
from a straight tangent into its curved orbit. Scientific credulity ac- 
cepts that marvel. It believes that that enormous pull is exerted by 
the sun on the earth through space that is empty of all material sub- 
stance, even though no adequate physical explanation is yet found as 
to how the pull can be exerted. Credulity of a certain kind is therefore 
highly characteristic of science and of scientific men; it leads them to 
believe marvels quite as marvelous as any that were ever believed in 
unscientific ages. 


Tue SCHEME OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL CYCLE 


Let us now turn to an altogether different example of scientific in- 
quiry, a geographical inquiry concerning the distribution of plants and 
animals over the earth’s surface. Climate is an important factor in 
controlling their distribution. Now climate varies not only from 
equator to pole but also with altitude above sea level. Lowlands are 
warmer and as a rule drier than highlands. But a lowland area may, it 
is believed, be changed to a highland by the gradual upheaval of its 
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part of the earth’s crust; and it is believed further that a highland thus 
produced must in the course of time be worn down to a lowland again 
by the still more gradual processes of erosion. A warm lowland with a 
moderate rainfall may therefore be upheaved into a cool or cold 
highland with greater rainfall; and after the forces of upheaval have 
ceased, the cool and rainy highland may be very slowly worn down to a 
warm and less rainy lowland again. Evidently there must be changes 
in the flora and fauna of a region while it is undergoing these changes 
of altitude and of climate. As a lowland is raised into a highland and 
its climate is modified, its former flora and fauna cannot survive, be- 
cause they cannot accommodate themselves to the new climatic condi- 
tions. They are therefore replaced by immigrants from some neigh- 
boring highland or from some lower land nearer the pole. Likewise the 
occupants of a highland cannot survive the changes of climate that 
take place as it is worn down to a lowland; they are therefore gradu- 
ally replaced by invaders from some other lowland not too far away. 
It is instructive to note that these changes of the earth’s surface, slow 
as they may be, are faster as a rule than the evolutionary changes of 
plants and animals. Hence, in a long view of the earth one would see 
its plants and animals not only undergoing their extremely slow evo- 
lutionary changes, but also making somewhat less slow: migrations, 
prompted by and accompanying the upheavals and downwearings of 
its surface; and the present distribution of plants and animals is be- 
lieved to be simply a transitory phase in this long succession of 
changes. 

How different is this problem of the cycle of geographical changes 
from that of the tides! The rapid changes of the tides are directly ob- 
servable; they are moreover periodic and their changes can therefore 
be observed over and over again; and both they and their cause are 
susceptible of quantitative mathematical treatment. The changes of 
the geographical cycle are so slow that they cannot be followed, they 
can only be imagined; and there is no reason for believing that such 
cycles of change are accomplished in a definite period, nor indeed that 
any given cycle will run its entire course without disturbance; the 
downwearing of a highland to a lowland may be interrupted during its 
progress by a new upheaval. Moreover the asserted extinctions and 
invasions of plants and animals following the changes in the climate of 
their habitat are only inferences. In a word, this scheme of the geo- 
graphical cycle is in its very nature highly speculative. Why then 
should credence be given to it? For the very simple reason that only 
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by believing it can a host of present-day observable facts, inorganic 
and organic, be brought into reasonable relations. In short, the 
scheme of the geographical cycle is believed because it works; and 
therefore, like many other scientific conclusions, it is an excellent ex- 
ample of pragmatic philosophy. But how venturesome is a scheme in 
which the observed facts of to-day constitute so small a fraction of the 
total phenomena! On the other hand, for those who have the scientific 
faith to believe that such changes as those involved in the scheme of 
the geographical cycle have actually taken place in the evolution of the 
present aspect of the earth, how admirably does this scheme give us 
examples of invisible facts of theory! And in spite of their being deeply 
buried in the past, how wonderfully are those facts recovered, at least 
in their general nature, by taking that mental action which, although 
it does not add a cubit to our physical stature, does add immensely to 
our understanding. 


Tue NaAturRE or ScrIeNTIFIC DEMONSTRATION 


But what does a man mean when he says that he believes the 
scheme of the geographical cycle, with its ‘magined yet unseen 
changes of land forms and its inferred yet unobserved changes in the 
distribution of plants and animals? He ought not to mean that the 
truth of the scheme has been absolutely proved, but only that it has 
been given a very high order of probability; for that is, as a rule, the 
nature of what is often called scientific demonstration. He ought to 
recognize also that many generalizations on which the argumentation 
of the scheme rests are likewise not absolutely proved: for example, the 
persistence of the present-day order of natural processes through hun- 
dreds of millions of years of past time; to say nothing of the unbroken 
continuity of time itself. Who can prove the truth of those generaliza- 
tions in any absolute sense! Nevertheless one accepts their truth be- 
cause he finds, after due inquiry, that they too ane, to have a high 
order of probability. 

Now what is the common feature in the problem of the tides and the 
problem of the geographical cycle, and in all other scientific problems, 
in virtue of the possession of which they deserve to be called scientific? 
Evidently not the subjects that they treat, for the subjects of scientific 
study are remarkably diverse. The common feature inheres not in the 
content of the problems but in their method; and the common feature 
of their method is the quality of reasonableness; that is, a spirit of free 
inquiry, in which no prepossessions are accepted which are not them- 
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selves open to scrutiny, in which the conclusions reached are followed 
wherever they lead, and in which a revision of conclusions is made 
whenever it is demanded by new facts. Science is therefore not final 
any more than it is infallible. It is a growth, and its growth is by no 
means completed. 

Science has indeed only very gradually grown to be the four-faculty 
procedure that it now is. In very primitive times the mere observation 
of facts without inquiry as to cause was perhaps as far as science could 
then be carried: it was only a one-faculty procedure then. Somewhat 
later simple generalizations regarding facts that resembled each other 
may have been made; and the generalizations framed by individuals 
may have advanced to tribal generalizations. Indeed it seems quite 
possible that some such tribal generalizations of one-faculty science, 
for example, as to things that are good and bad to eat, may have been 
established by our anthropoid ancestors before they deserved to be 
called men. But even the most primitive tribes of men now living 
seem centuries ago to have advanced into a second stage of two- 
faculty science, in waich the invention of explanatory hypotheses is 
added to observation and generalization. Even the lowest savages 
now known try to explain many of the things that they see by relating 
them to other things that they either see or do not see; and they thus 
establish to their own satisfaction relations of cause and effect. If the 
effect is explained by a visible cause, well and good. But if, in the stage 
of two-faculty science, the effect is explained by an invisible cause, 
what then? 


Tue Two-Facutty Procepure or Primitive SciENCE 

In striking contrast with present-day four-faculty science in which 
verification is so essential, the earlier two-faculty stage of science ac- 
cepts its hypotheses without any adequate verificatory inquiry. Its 
explanations do not have to explain more than they were invented to 
explain, and they do not have to cohere with previously acquired 
knowledge. If they explain the facts that they were invented to ex- 
plain, that is enough. Naturally therefore the two-faculty stage of 
science represents a phase of human development in which whimsical, 
incoherent credulity flourishes, the kind of credulity which I have al- 
ready referred to as unscientific, because it is so unlike the orderly, co- 
herent credulity of four-faculty science. But I now wish to treat that 
incoherent credulity in another way; to regard it as the inevitable ac- 
companiment of two-faculty science, and hence just as appropriately 
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an element of an early stage in the evolution of science as the rational, 
coherent credulity is of the present more advanced stage. It is as if, 
between the primitive one-faculty stage, which was reasonable as far 
as it went, and the present four-faculty stage, which seems to those 
who have reached it completely reasonable, there had been an unrea- 
sonable two-faculty stage in the evolution of science. The three 
stages are so unlike that one might hesitate to call them all scientific; 
just as one hesitates to give a single name to a caterpillar, a chrysalis 
and a butterfly: and yet the first two stages are in both cases the 
essential antecedents of the third. In any case the two-faculty stage 
of science was as reasonable as the two-faculty scientists could make 
it; and that is all we four-faculty scientists can say of our own stage. 


Tue Naturat History or GoopNEss 

This may be made clearer by illustration. At the opening of my 
address I outlined the problem of the tides as one which modern four- 
faculty science has carried to a well-established quantitative solution. 
This was followed by the problem of the geographical cycle which, 
although avowedly very speculative, has been advanced to a qualita- 
tive solution at least. I wish now to consider a third problem, which 
illustrates remarkably well the gradual development of inquiry in 
ancient times, and also the difference of certain conclusions reached by 
two-faculty science in vogue then from those reached by four-faculty 
science that is current now; and this problem has the further value 
of illustrating the optimism of science, for it leads to a conclusion 
concerning mankind that is full of hope. The usual name for the sub- 
ject of this third example is the science of ethics; I propose, however, 
to call it in general terms the “natural history of goodness.”” There 
is nothing new in what I have to say on this old subject, although 
I may give new emphasis to some of its aspects. 

The facts which this branch of natural science treats are found in 
the body of opinions held by the different tribes and peoples of the 
world concerning things which they regard as right and wrong, that is, 
in their moral codes, and in the actions which they approve or con- 
demn. Different peoples have different codes, and the code of the 
same people changes with the passage of time. Countless are the 
tragedies that have been enacted when a more powerful people, ar- 
rogantly assuming the justice of its own somewhat advanced code, 
has ruthlessly violated the more primitive code of a weaker people! 
The theoretical side of the science includes a search for the sources of 
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the different elements of each tribal or national code, for the processes 
by which the elements of a code are slowly modified, and for the forces 
by which good thoughts and acts may be fostered and bad ones sup- 
pressed. The natural history of goodness is therefore concerned with 
the concrete opinions and actions of ordinary men in commonplace, 
every-day life, and has nothing to do with the abstractions of meta- 
physics regarding absolute and eternal ideals. In that respect it 
might be compared with the natural history of mathematics, which 
would portray the efforts of early man in gradually and tentatively 
developing the multiplication table, but would have nothing to do 
with the metaphysical pre-existence and ever-lasting verity of 7 times 
9 being 63. For in the same way the natural history of goodness would, 
if it could, describe the first recognition and the later modification 
of various ethical principles by certain peoples in certain places at 
certain times under certain conditions, but it would take no account 
of the metaphysical view that all ethical truths are eternal, as if they 
had existed by themselves somewhere in the interstellar spaces of the 
universe for untold ages awaiting recognition. 


Tue Eruics or THE CHILDREN of ISRAEL 


The few illustrations of this great subject that I have time to present 
will be taken from the Old Testament, that marvelous record of the 
intensely human struggle made by a primitive and ignorant people in 
their advance from savagery to barbarism. How very primitive they 
were; and in no way more primitive than in candidly recording their 
frequently scandalous behavior! A more sophisticated people would 
have taken care to conceal their errors, but the Children of Israel were 
savagely naive. Their early books, those of the Pentateuch and the 
ones next following, contain abundant material for study in announce- 
ments concerning things held to be right or wrong as affecting food and 
hygiene, property in land, cattle and slaves, safety of life and limb, 
and social intercourse. The good things are sometimes directly stated, 
but they are more often to be inferred as the opposites of bad things 
that are prohibited or punished. 

None of che announcements are more striking than those which 
have to do with the taking of human life as a punishment for various 
kinds of wrong-doing. In the time of Noah this important problem 
was treated simply and concisely: ““Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed” (Gen. ix, 6). But that early pro- 
nouncement was elaborately modified in the time of Moses and after- 
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ward. It was then still ordained in general terms that “thou shalt 
give life for life’; but it was also ordained on the one hand that, 
besides offenses of bloodshed, various other offenses should also be 
punished by death, and on the other hand that certain offenses of 
bloodshed should not be punished by death. As to the firs:, a num- 
ber of offenses are listed, among them being for example the smit- 
ing or the cursing of one’s father or mother, for which a man “shall 
surely be put to death” (Ex. xxi, 12-17); and here the use of the word 
“surely”? seems to imply that the Children of Israel were sometimes 
too lax in the punishment of such offenders. As to the second group of 
offenses, a time came when careful distinction was made between inten- 
tional and accidental manslaughter. Thusif one man thrust another out 
“of hatred, or hurled at him, lying in wait, so that he died,” that man 
is a manslayer and “the avenger of blood shall put the manslayer to 
death, when he meeteth him.” This command is emphasized by the 
suggestive addition: “Ye shall take no ransom for the life of a man- 
slayer” (Num. xxxv, 20, 21, 31). But a man who “killeth his neighbor 
unawares, and hated him not in time past; as when a man goeth into 
the forest with his neighbor to hew wood, and his hand fetcheth a 
stroke with the axe to cut down the tree, and the head slippeth from 
the helve, and lighteth upon his neighbor, that he die”; then the man 
is not worthy of death, inasmuch as he hated not his neighbor in time 
past (Deut. xix, 4, 5, 6). At an early time one witness seems to have 
been sufficient to prove a man to be a manslayer; but in later time it 
is said: “At the mouth of two witnesses or three witnesses, shall he 
that is to die be put to death; at the mouth of one witness he shall not 
be put to death” (Deut. xvii, 6). What good, homely common sense 
this is! 


ANCIENT AND Mopern Views or Israeuitic Eruics 


It would appear from these and many other passages, especially 
those concerning their wars, that the Israelites must have been indeed 
a violent crew; but it appears also that they made very explicit and 
frank record of their views concerning right and wrong. Now if we 
examine their records as contributions to the natural history of good- 
ness in an era of two-faculty science, we ought to ask ourselves among 
many other questions, not only what were the views of the Israelites 
concerning good and evil, but also how they gained their views, and 
how they came to establish, as a means of controlling their actions 
for the common weal, rewards for good and punishments for evil. As 
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a matter of fact, investigation of this large subject has been carried 
on earnestly for a century or more, and in a truly scientific spirit; 
that is, reasonably and with an open mind. I propose to compare, or 
rather to contrast, the conclusions reached by modern students of the 
subject under their four-faculty procedure, with the opinions held by 
the Israelites themselves under their two-faculty procedure. 

The Israelites’ view was, if we are to take their records literally, that 
their understanding of good and evil as well as their decrees for the 
reward of good and the punishment of evil, came to them by super- 
natural revelation; and this view was adopted by all Christendom in 
later centuries. The modern view, more and more widely adopted 
now, is that the Israelites derived their knowledge and their decrees 
concerning good and evil in a perfectly natural way from a perfectly 
natural source; namely, from their own perfectly natural experience, 
the same source from which all other human knowledge is gained. 
The decrees and commandments were not sudden acquisitions, but 
merely expressions of the morals and customs gradually developed 
among the people and formulated by their leaders. In comment upon 
these two views it should be noted that the ancient view originated 
among a primitive, ignorant, cruel, self-centred people, very ready to 
adopt extraordinary, even supernatural explanations for simple occur- 
rences, because being in the stage of two-faculty inquiry they did not 
apply, they did not know how to apply independent verificatory tests 
to their hypotheses, but naively believed them if they explained the 
things that they were invented to explain; and that the modern view 
has been gradually developed in iater times by many broadly informed 
students of human history and human nature, who have gathered a 
vast amount of information not only about the ancient Israelites but 
also about many other primitive peoples, ancient and modern; stu- 
dents who have examined that information reasonably and ina spirit of 
free inquiry, who have at every step in their inquiry done their best, 
according to the procedure of four-faculty science, to verify their 
explanations and who have therefore reached their conclusions care- 
fully and critically, intelligently and sympathetically. 


GROUNDs OF THE MopEerN VIEW 
Some persons here present probably hold the earlier one of the two 
views, and some the later one; but however my audience is divided in 
that respect, it is more likely a unit in not habitually looking on the 
Old Testament as affording material for the scientific study of the 
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natural history of goodness, and as therefore not regarding it as afford- 
ing fit illustrations for the third example of scientific inquiry, which I 
am now outlining. There seem nevertheless to be cogent reasons for 
looking on it in this way. One of these reasons is that the Old Testa- 
ment, especially its earlier half, gives so excellent an idea of the manner 
of life led by the Children of Israel. The records are as a whole uncon- 
cealedly human in telling of friendships and quarrels, of generosities 
and meannesses, of honorable acts and of dishonorable acts; hence 
they give an invaluable picture of the views of a primitive people on 
moral questions. 

Furthermore, when the books of the Old Testament are read — 
particularly when they are read in a polychrome edition which dis- 
tinguishes the various sources from which the successive books are 
compiled — the understanding of good and evil there recorded is seen 
to exhibit very distinctly an evolutionary progress, such as is found 
from studies of other peoples to be characteristic of the natural history 
of goodness in general; witness the citations already made about man- 
slaughter; witness also the declarations concerning food. In the time 
of Noah it was said: “Every living thing shall be good for you” 
(Gen. ix, 3); and this is much more primitive than the later declaration 
in the time of Moses, when sharp discrimination was made between 
the cloven-footed, cud-chewing animals which might be eaten and 
other kinds of animals which might not be eaten (Lev. ix; also Deut. 
xiv). It may be noted in passing that a belief in the evolutionary 
development and progress of mankind greatly simplifies the vexa- 
tious problem of the existence of evil in the world; for much of the 
forbidden behavior or wickedness of a later era is thus seen to be 
only a continuation of the permitted behavior of an earlier, less ad- 
vanced era. 

Finally, the Old-Testament records of the Children of Israel may be 
taken as affording proper material for the study of the natural history 
of goodness because they show the Israelites to be so very like other 
savage races. They justified themselves as a chosen people; they 
ascribed bad qualities to their enemies whom they really resembled 
rather closely; they saw mysterious omens in commonplace events; 
they regarded dreams as messages from an extra human source; they 
were miraculously visited by good and bad spirits; they took their 
own very human convictions to be revelations and commandments 
from their local tribal god; and to that god they attributed, but in a 
higher degree, their own very human qualities, not only wisdom and 
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goodness and power, but also forgetfulness, repentance, hatred and 
revenge. In all this the Children of Israel are so like other primitive 
tribes that they must evidently be studied just as other primitive 
tribes are studied. 


SUPERNATURAL AND NATURAL INTERPRETATIONS 

Now in reviewing the reasons thus briefly set forth for regarding the 
records of the Old Testament as affording fit material for the study of 
the special branch of human evolution here under consideration, it is 
interesting to notice that the same reasons lead to the rejection of the 
older view that the knowledge of good and evil gained by the Israelites 
was derived from a supernatural source, and to the acceptance of the 
modern view that it was simply a summation of their own human 
experience. Indeed, when the Mosaic books are read in a rational, 
scientific spirit, without prepossession, the marvel is that they can be 
interpreted in any other way. That the Israelites should have intro- 
duced supernatural elements into their records, as when they ex- 
plained the Ten Commandments by revelation, is inevitable in view 
of what is now known concerning the natural history of goodness 
among all primitive peoples in the stage of two-faculty science; and 
that they should have accepted these supernatural elements as true is 
thoroughly characteristic of the incoherent credulity that prevails 
among primitive peoples under the two-faculty method of establishing 
beliefs in unseen things. But that the supernatural elements of these 
ancient and primitive beliefs should have been accepted as true by all 
Christians during nearly all the centuries of Christendom is nothing 
less than marvelous; or perhaps I should say, would be nothing less 
than marvelous did we not know that through all those centuries a 
great part of the beliefs of Christendom were dominated by two- 
faculty science. 

Consider, for example, the decree concerning a servant who has 
earned his freedom by six years of service, but who then still loves his 
master, his wife and his children so much that he does not wish to go 
out free and leave them; in that case “his master shall bring him.. . 
to the door, or to the door post; and ... shall bore his ear through 
with an awl; and he shall serve him for ever” (Ex. xxi, 6). Boring a 
hole through a man’s ear with an awl would seem to be a very simple, 
a very human way of marking him. It is therefore unduly credulous 
to believe that this and other similar decrees had a supernatural 
source, even if they are preceded by the introductory statement: 
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‘And the Lord said unto Moses, these are the judgments which thou 
shalt set before the children of Israel” (Ex. xxii, xxiii. No such 
introductory statement is given before similar decrees in Deut. xv). 
One is indeed tempted to think that the words, “And the Lord said 
...” by which various paragraphs in the Pentateuch open, were hardly 
intended to be taken literally. 


Tue TREATMENT OF ENEMIES 

If anything more is needed to show the utterly human nature of the 
Mosaic decrees, it is found in the narrow limitation of the command- 
ments: “Thou shalt do no murder... Thou shalt not steal’; for 
manifestly these rulings applied only to neighbors and fellow tribes- 
men, not to enemies. As to enemies, commands were repeatedly given, 
as if from the Lord, to kill them wholesale, even to their women and 
children; and to steal from them everything they possess. The advance 
of the Israelites to the promised land under Moses and Joshua is a 
horrible story of rapine and bloodshed; the plain and pitiless story of 
ruthless savagery. Samuel is probably remembered by most persons 
nowadays chiefly as a gentle little boy who, wakened from his sleep 
by the call of the Lord, answered, “Speak, for thy servant heareth” 
(I Samuel iii, 10); yet it was Samuel who, when grown to manhood, 
was possessed with the idea that the Lord gave him a message, a 
hideoyis message, to Saul, to smite the Amalekites “‘and utterly destroy 
all they have, and spare them not; but slay both man and woman, in- 
fant and suckling, ox and sheep, camel and ass.” And because Saul and 
his army, after killing every man and woman, infant and suckling, 
spared Agag the king of the Amalekites and kept the best of the oxen 
and sheep for themselves, “then came the word of the Lord unto 
Samuel, saying, It repenteth me that I have set up Saul to be king. . . 
and Samuel was wroth”’ and had Agag brought before him and hewed 
him in pieces with a sword (I Samuel xv, 3, 11, 33). 


A Great Dest To ScIENCE 


We have sadly to admit that horrors of those kinds have been 
frightfully characteristic of human progress from savagery and bar- 
barism all over the world; and also that such horrors have been fre- 
quently regarded by the people who committed them as acceptable to 
or directed by their local tribal deities, as they conceived them; but it 
must have been a heavy burden to Christian faith to believe that the 
loving, fatherly God of the New Testament is the same god who led 
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Joshua in his bloody wars and who told Samuel to give that hideous 
message to Saul. It is a great blessing that the progress of modern 
scientific inquiry and the spirit of rationalism that has grown with it 
has relieved Christian faith of that burden. Science has truly benefited - 
the world in many ways, but it may be doubted whether any other 
benefit derived from scientific rationalism is so great as the liberation 
of Christianity from the reproach which it fully deserved so long as it 
included a literal acceptance of all the teachings of the Old Testament, 
in spite of Christ’s preaching a religion of brotherly love in the New 
Testament. 

But you may ask, is it truly to science that the world owes that 
great benefit? Has science indeed anything to do with these religious 
matters? It has of course to do with the earth and the stars, with 
plants and animals, with steam and electricity; but by what right does 
science concern itself with questions of good and evil? It does so by 
the same right, precisely the same right that it studies the tides as 
governed by the moon and the sun, and the slow changes of the earth’s 
surface when lowlands are raised to highlands and when highlands are 
worn down to lowlands. For the observant and thoughtful study of 
mankind discovers many facts of opinion and facts of action concern- 
ing things that are regarded as good or bad; and all those facts, which 
together with their causes and consequences are included under the 
natural history of goodness, are just as properly open to scientific 
inquiry, that is, to unprejudiced, reasonable inquiry, as any other 
facts in the world. Nevertheless, the feeling that science is a trespasser 
on such ground is often met; and also the allied feeling that science is 
too cold and hard to deal with such questions. Let us see. 


Tue ConF.ict oF RELIGION AND SCIENCE 


First, as to science being a trespasser when it touches questions 
with which religion has traditionally dealt. Much has been written 
about what is called the conflict between religion and science. The 
cause of that conflict lay not in the trespass of science upon the proper 
field of religion, but in the trespass of religion upon the proper field of 
science. Rvligion attempted, while thus trespassing, to dictate beliefs 
concerning the age of the earth, the origin and the antiquity of man, 
and many other mundane matters. What is more natural than that 
science, as it developed, should enter into conflict with the trespasser; 
and what more manifest now than that, in so far as geology and 
organic evolution and other similar subjects are concerned, the con- 
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flict should have resulted in the complete conquest of those subjects 
by science from religion! This wholesome defeat of religion, or rather 
of the misguided defenders of what was long thought to be religion, 
would not have taken place had the advice of St. Augustine been 
followed. He wrote long ago: “It very often happens, that there is 
some question as to the earth or sky, or the other elements of this 
world . . . respecting which one who is not a Christian has knowledge 
derived from most certain reasoning or observation, and it is very 
disgraceful and mischievous and of all things to be carefully avoided, 
that a Christian speaking of such matters as being according to the 
Christian Scriptures, should be heard by an unbeliever talking such 
nonsense, that the unbeliever perceiving him to be as wide of the mark 
as east from west, can hardly restrain himself from laughing.” (Thus 
quoted in Osborn’s “From the Greeks to Darwin.”’) 

Will not a modern St. Augustine arise and make a similar statement 
concerning the natural history of goodness? I wish he would, for all 
human thoughts and acts are, like human anatomy and physiology, 
the product of natural evolution. Just as surely as all questions of 
a geological or astronomical or biological nature have now been per- 
manently acquired from religion by their respective sciences, so con- 
quest will be made of all questions concerning right and wrong by 
that division of science which concerns itself with the natural history 
of goodness as a matter of purely human experience, in contrast to 
goodness as a matter of supernatural revelation. Two great and grow- 
ing, though still young branches of modern science will contribute 
powerfully to this conquest; they are eugenics and psychiatry. I 
hope that some speaker before this society a hundred years hence 
will review the practical contributions by that time made to human 
betterment by these young giants. 


TRUE SCIENCE IS NEITHER COLD Nor Harp 


As to the other idea that science is too cold and hard to deal with 
moral questions, there is to my regret some ground for that opinion. 
It is probably based on the behavior of certain scientists who, having 
made, as far as they have gone, no serious misjudgments, have not 
been enlightened by the baptism of acknowledged error, and who are 
therefore harshly over-confident of the correctness of their conclusions. 
They introduce their would-be rigorous methods of thought into daily 
intercourse with their neighbors, and are logical when they ought to be 
genial, argumentative when they ought to be sympathetic; in short, 
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they are very tiresome fellows, and they do science a disservice. No 
wonder that a gentle-minded person would hesitate to trust scientists 
of that sort with decisions on delicate problems of right and wrong! 
But on the other hand, even the best of science is judged cold and hard 
with little reason by certain sentimental and emotional persons who, 
reclining on soft couches of prejudice and downy pillows of preference, 
are intellectually too indolent to face the problems of life fairly and 
squarely, too unreasonable to subject their opinions to candid scrutiny, 
too undisciplined to change their beliefs even in the light of compelling 
evidence. They know nothing of the calm and clear spirit of free 
inquiry; they are unwilling to follow free inquiry to an unwelcome 
conclusion; for example, they reject the philosophy of evolution 
because, as they fastidiously phrase it, they do not like the idea of 
being descended from’monkeys. I do not believe we need take their 
condemnation of science as being cold and hard any more seriously 
than their rejection of evolution because they do not like it. 

No, the natural history of goodness lies manifestly within the field 
of scientific inquiry, and true scientific inquiry will not be either cold 
or hard in reaching conclusions about it. Scientific inquiry will, indeed, 
remove, from the minds of intelligent thinkers at least, a very cold and 
hard religious view of ancient origin to the effect that punishment, 
either in this world or in hell, is the best means of suppressing evil; 
and will also remove, I hope, the equally primitive view that rewards, 
either in this world or in heaven, are the best means of promoting 
good. And let me note in passing that the dependence of the Israelites 
largely upon punishment, and frequently upon very harsh punish- 
ment, as a means of improving human behavior is another of the 
many evidences for the human origin of their code of morals. It is 
natural enough that crude views regarding the wish for reward and 
the fear of punishment should have been characteristic of ignorant, 
ancient peoples, just as they are still characteristic of unintelligent 
modern peoples. But it is clear enough to-day that fear of punishment 
is often unsuccessful in the prevention of evil, and that expectation 
of reward, especially of distant reward, is not very successful in the 
promotion of good. There is great need of finding something better 
than reward and punishment as a means of improving the world. 

Can the scientific study of the natural history of goodness discover 
something better? It ought at least to try to do so; and in the belief 
that it will do so lies the optimism of science. For as I have already 
noted the natural history of goodness includes a study of the forces 
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by which good thoughts and actions may be encouraged and 
strengthened, and bad ones inhibited ; but it will take a long time to 
reach results. How will the study proceed? Undoubtedly by the 
standard scientific method of observation, invention, deduction in- 
cluding experiment, and verification; in a word, reasonably. The 
facts to be studied are, of course, plainly enough very unlike the 
visible and periodic variations of the tides as controlled by the moon 
and the sun, and very unlike the present distribution of plants and 
animals as a consequence of the long past, invisible, non-periodic 
changes of the geographical cycle; but just as certain appropriate 
means have been found for solving those unlike problems under the 
four-faculty procedure of modern science, equally appropriate means 
will, it must be hoped, be found for the solution of this human 
problem. Efforts towards its solution by the current methods of 
improving personal and public morals as a part of religious training 
will of course be continued; but I hope they may be supplemented by 
systematic instruction in ethics as a branch rather of natural history 
than of philosophy“in schools and colleges. 


GoopneEss TauGHtT BY THE Case MertHop 

In such instruction the nature of the subject should not be set forth 
so much in impersonal generalizations as by the “case method,” the 
same method which Louis Agassiz so successfully introduced into the 
study of zodlogy, which Langdell with equal success applied to the 
study of law, and which is now increasingly employed in the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration as the best means of 
inculcating sound business principles. Indeed, the natural history of 
goodness lends itself remarkably well to this method of presentation; 
for its facts may be set forth in collections of concrete examples of 
various kinds of behavior, concerning which the pupils may make their 
own judgments and generalizations; and such collections of examples 
may be graded from elementary to advanced, so as to afford excellent 
material for individual exercises from early school years onward. But 
in the meantime, while such instruction is going on, the specialists in 
this branch of natural science must extend their investigations by 
carrying their observations over a great number of individuals, and by 
devising ingenious experiments concerning all sorts of pertinent condi- 
tions. 

Observation will be difficult because it will have to take account of 
the endless diversity in the dispositions and capacities of boys and 
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girls, men and women; but it must not be neglected. Experiments will 
be intricate, for they will operate slowly and will be hard to follow; but 
they must not be omitted. Both observation and experiment must be 
directed in particular to determining how far the love of goodness and 
the hatred of evil can be cultivated and strengthened; and also how 
far the cultivated love of goodness and the spiritual happiness that 
comes from good deeds, together with the cultivated hatred of evil and 
the spiritual distress that comes from bad deeds, may be trusted as 
guides to conduct, in preference to rewards for good behavior and 
punishment for evil-doing; and in this investigation due regard must 
be had to the age and the nature and the environment of the individual. 
Great results should not be expected, however, until a way is dis- 
covered to strengthen the will; and I believe the best way to do that 
will be to give it opportunity for action in a carefully devised and 
wisely supervised series of graded exercises, running all through school 
and college years. We are making a very serious mistake in not intro- 
ducing seriously and systematically exercises for the development of 
the will, that is, of self-control, in our educational system. 

Objection will probably be urged against the proposition to teach 
goodness as a branch of natural history. It will be said that the 
omission of all mention of God is fatal to its acceptance and its success. 
In my judgment, our relation to the Infinite should be excluded from 
natural history and assigned to religious instruction, where it should 
be treated with the utmost reverence; while the natural history of 
goodness should be taught just as other branches of natural history 
are taught, entirely apart from any idea of special creation or of 
miraculous interference with the order of nature. But it should be 
taught with a gentleness, a delicacy, a sympathy not to be imagined 
by persons who think of science as cold and hard, and of scientists 
as chiefly engaged in hammering rocks, dissecting animals and pull- 
ing plants to pieces. Those who enter this branch of natural history, 
either as investigators or as teachers, must strive to conduct them- 
selves with the wisdom of the judge, the true insight of the poet, 
when need be with the tenderness of a mother, and always with the 
infinite patience of evolution itself. It is a great field and it deserves 
the devotion of the best minds. 





Tue GREATER Faitu or Devout BELIEVERS 


In order to illustrate the reasonableness of science I have told you 
something of the tides as a very specific, quantitative, mathematical 
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probiem of four-faculty science; and I have sketched the scheme of the 
geographical cycle as a highly speculative problem, in the qualitative 
treatment of which the four-faculty procedure has nevertheless been 
encouragingly successful. Finally I have outlined the natural history 
of goodness in order to exemplify the broad range of moral questions 
over which the four-faculty method of scientific inquiry may be hope- 
fully extended. You will, I trust, accept the tides and the geographical 
cycle as problems of some interest and importance; but I hope you 
will regard the natural history of goodness as a much more interesting 
and a much more important subject of scientific study, particularly as 
an illustration of the reasonableness of science. If you do so, I beg 
that you will encourage the cultivation of that branch of natural 
history and favor its introduction, by means of the case method, into 
our educational system. There will be of course, as already intimated, 
those who will say that, just as in replacing special creation by evolu- 
tion, so in replacing the revelation of goodness by its experiential 
development, we are acting as if we had lost faith, as if we were 
unbelievers; but for my part I hold that we are thus acting as most 
sincere, most earnest, most devout believers, and as having the greater 
faith. 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF YOUTHFUL PLAYGOING 
By ROBERT L. RAYMOND, ’95 


T is a relief from the present, with its rather overwhelming sense 
of the imminence of things, to turn back to the past. It begets a 
leisurely state of mind, contemplative and unhurried. In the past there 
is nothing to be done. Good, bad, or indifferent, it is finished and exists 
only in memory. “It never can happen again.” I suppose this ex- 
plains the pleasure I have in recalling certain plays seen when I was a 
boy. Besides, as distance lends enchantment to the view, so does time 
throw a glamour over happenings of days gone by. 

I do not remember when I was first taken to the theatre or what the 
play was on that occasion. But I know I was a small child when I 
saw “Rip Van Winkle,” and was interested chiefly in the gnomes or 
little men of the mountain, who terrified me greatly. I have never 
seen the play since, and the charm of Jefferson’s portrayal of the lov- 
able ne’er-do-well I know only by hearsay. “Puss in Boots” I recol- 
lect distinctly, but I must have been very young when I saw it, be- 
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cause I took it all as absolute truth and matter of fact. There was a 
scene in which Puss persuades the wicked ogre, who had been boasting 
of his marvelous powers of metamorphosis, to turn into a mouse; and 
when the change had been made, by means, I suppose, of a trap door 
and the appearance of a mechanical toy, Puss promptly pounced upon 
the ogre in his new form and destroyed him. What puzzled me was 
how they got a new man for every performance who was willing to be 
eaten up in this fashion. I remember consulting my father on the sub- 
ject and being wholly unconvinced by his explanation that it was the 
same man over and over again who only pretended to change. I had 
the evidence of my own senses and thought I was being put off as too 
young to hear the frightful truth of the matter. 

Later, I became, for a boy, a pretty regular attendant at the Boston 
Museum. This was, I think, the golden period of my playgoing. I 
seldom go by that great office building, a busy hive of lawyers and 
political committees, which now stands on the site of the old Museum, 
representing as it peculiarly does the callous and pettifogging aspect 
of life, without a pang of regret for the time when that same space was 
a scene of joy and frolic, a world of fancy and delight. In those days 
of early youth there was an unworldiiness in the point of view which 
made it inevitable for the play to come home to the heart, simply and 
directly. There were no artificial barriers of fashion or conventional 
good taste. To see a play was solid enjoyment, concentrated and ab- 
sorbing. The possibility of criticizing adversely any particular of these 
early performances never entered my head. Self was lost completely, 
as it could be now only at a moment of calamity. There were giants 
in the earth in those days, and drama dealt not with the minutie of 
unsavory social complications, but with love, adventure, romance, 
brave men and fair women. 

The old Museum Stock Company was composed of the greatest ac- 
tors of all time. It is so I remember them. I wonder, if I saw them 
now, whether my more discriminating, not to say fastidious critical 
sense, would find them good, mediocre, or perhaps even bad. I am 
glad I cannot put the doubt to the test, preferring to keep the recollec- 
tion fragrant and unsullied. There is a word — a barbarism I think — 
which nevertheless suggests exactly the members of the old Museum 
company as I think of them and as I have never thought of persons 
seen on any other stage, the word “play-actors.” “Play-actors,” to 
my mind, connotes something of mystery and charm wholly apart 
from the real world ; people who had no being outside the theatre and 
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who were under no compulsion to pay bills, sign contracts, go to law, 
or endure other ills to which the flesh is heir. 

William Warren, Mrs. Vincent, Annie Clark, George Boniface, 
Miriam O’Leary, Emma V. Sheridan, Edgar Davenport (the elder), 
James Nolan, Kate Ryan, George Wilson, Jack Mason, H. M. Pitt, 
and Louise Thorndike, were some of the play-actors I saw in those 
early days. Not all remained active members of the company during 
the whole period I have in mind. Warren I saw only once or twice on 
the stage, but Walter O , my best friend, and I, called on him at 
his house or lodging on Bulfinch Place and got his autograph; a stout 
old gentleman with white hair, handsomely dressed, and very kind to 
us. Mrs. Vincent I saw often, and remember as a little old lady wear- 
ing a cap and bobbing up and down as she spoke her lines. With all 
the others I was, from the spectator’s point of view, familiar friends. 

Those who saw Jack Mason only in his later years can have no idea 
of what a dashing young premier he was at the time of which I write. 
He was the beau ideal young hero. Never a performance but that he 
risked his life with superb unconcern, the while in fearful apprehension 
my youthful blood ran cold; never one but he emerged triumphant 
from pitfalls and perils which inevitably would have overwhelmed 
him, had he faltered for an instant. 

It was in one of Boucicault’s plays — I wish I remembered which — 
that, as the result of some wicked machinations on the part of the vil- 
lain, he was shut up in a prison cell which appeared as one of the 
scenes. The prison walls were built of great blocks of granite, so it ap- 
peared, and high up, fifteen or twenty feet above the stone floor, was a 
heavily barred window. Jack, who was attired in trousers and white 
shirt, the collar of which rolled back from the neck in picturesque 
fashion, after delivering some remarks of a very determined character, 
proceeded to climb up the wall, and reached the window. By exercise 
of his splendid strength he pulled out two of the bars, and thrust his 
head and shoulders through the aperture. Then the prison walls be- 
gan to fold in. That containing the window on which Jack was 
perched, swung back away from the audience, and finally the scene 
was changed and you had the outside of the prison with the yard and 
sentry in the foreground, and the young hero making his escape from 
the window at the back. Through the bars he came, clambered down 
the outside wall, and off and away he was before the sentry could raise 
a finger. It was a fine scenic effect and one I would risk seeing even 
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These Irish melodramas of Boucicault are one of certain groups of 
plays — for so I think of them — that have a peculiarly cherished 
place in my memory. They were chockful of incident; fights, murders, 
weddings, and in “Con the Shaughran,” a most wonderful wake. 
When I saw them, Boucicault himself played the leading part in each. 
In “The Shaughran,” “Arrah Na Pogue,” and “The Colleen Bawn,” 
he was the typical rollicking, fighting, faithful Paddy; but in “The 
Jilt,” an Irish gentleman. Never shall I forget, I think, the fascina- 
tion Boucicault had for me as Myles O’Hara in “The Jilt.”” His dash, 
wit, and humorous fooling were irresistible, and I remember one of his 
speeches which seemed to me, as a boy, to touch the heights of win- 
some gallantry. O’Hara is head over heels in love with a beautiful 
young girl whose almost equally beautiful sister is the wife of the 
squire. In one scene, in the library of the Manor House, the squire’s 
wife and sister-in-law combine to wheedle some favor from him, and to 
this end each playfully rests a lovely head on one of his shoulders just 
at the moment that Boucicault, dressed in gray frock coat, and with 
blond wig and small light mustache, bursts in upon them. 

“Glad to see you, O'Hara,” calls out the squire. “Here I am, you 
see, fairly buried alive.” 

With the sweetest voice and most alluring brogue that ever made 
love to a woman or defied an enemy, Boucicault replied instantly, 
“ Faith, and is n’t it this minute I’d die for the sake of such a funeral!” 

George Wilson was the comedian of the Museum Company; an ex- 
cellent actor and one who made the most of all the humor in his situa- 
tions and lines. Yet there was about himself something so odd, so 
quaintly sad, that it was in bits of pathos that he seemed to me to ex- 
cel; and sometimes the pathos was unconscious. I remember nearly to 
have wept tears of pity when many of the audience were laughing 
aloud, and I always think of him as Triplet, the poverty-stricken actor 
in “Masks and Faces,” a part for which he was absolutely suited. I 
wish I could convey some idea of the beauty of Mrs. Boucicault 
(Louise Thorndike) with whom I was respectfully in love; of the dash- 
ing portrayal by Pitt of Sir Lucius O’Trigger in a nearly perfect per- 
formance of “The Rivals”; of the intense emotion stirred by the 
slave auction in “The Octoroon,” when the heroine is almost but not 
quite bid in by the villain of the piece, a low-browed, black-bearded, 
black-felt-hatted ruffian of a Southern planter; and of the fun of “All 
the Comforts of Home,” in which Miss Sheridan was particularly 
charming. “The Rivals” I have seen many times, and once when it 
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was played by an “all star” cast of famous actors. Yet to me Pitt re- 
mains as the ideal Sir Lucius. He played the part not as a mere bravo 
or bully, but with a humorous gusto which emphasized his keen en- 
joyment of the delightfully inoffensive display of pusillanimity on the 
part of Bob Acres. He saw the joke as plainly as the audience did, and 
this added an attractiveness to the character of the Irish duelist 
which, as usually played, it lacks. 

Other old Museum favorites were “London Assurance,” “Held by 
the Enemy,” and “The Soggarth.” ‘The last raised a very nice point 
as to ecclesiastical behavior; indeed, perhaps the question goes be- 
yond that and enters the domain of moral philosophy. The murderer 
in the play, a horribly wicked wretch, admits his crime to the priest, 
“‘Soggarth Aroon,” in confessional. The other characters are totally 
in the dark as to the facts, and under these circumstances gathering 
suspicion naturally tends to fasten on the hero. The Soggarth meets 
the murderer again, this time outside the confessional, and induces 
him to tell the story of the crime once more, pretending that he knows 
nothing about it. In this way the villain is brought to book and the 
hero saved. Was the stratagem of the Soggarth justifiable? I puz- 
zled over this problem for hours, many years ago, and must say that 
it strikes me now as opening up a wide field for casuistry. 

I must say a word of one group of plays which represents to me the 
Boston Museum at its best, the very soul and spirit of these old days; 
“Harbor Lights,” “Hands Across the Sea,” and “The Bells of Hasle- 
mere.” The plots and the characters in these plays, I confess, are con- 
siderably mixed in my memory; but the general atmosphere is distinct 
enough. The nearest thing to it in literature is found in the novels of 
Charles Reade, particularly, perhaps, in “Love Me Little, Love Me 
Long.” 

A pretty English village with thatched-roofed cottages, and the in- 
terior of the Manor House for scenes; the young squire driven by pov- 
erty from the family acres and forced to enlist in the army or navy; 
the new squire, a rich and ruthless usurper hated by the village folk, 
his tenants — largely, as I remember it, because his money had been 
made in trade; a beautiful young girl who loves the true squire while 
she is persecuted by the unwelcome attentions of the new one; and 
there you have the background of a rattling five-act play. There was 
no foolish attempt at realism, no painful effort to be true to life; only 
love which was not ashamed to be unselfish, bravery, sincerity, and 
chivalry, qualities which at any rate do much to make a play worth 
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seeing. On a trip abroad, a few years ago, I visited some friends who 
live in Surrey, and the station at which I got out from the London 
train was Haslemere. The village itself was even prettier than the 
stage-setting at the Boston Museum. There were thatched roofed cot- 
tages in plenty, and there was a fine old Manor House. Alas, there was 
no gathering of villagers in the main street who looked on with de- 
light, which now and then burst into cheers, while a handsome young 
man dressed as a common sailor gave a sound thrashing to a middle- 
aged scoundrel in riding-clothes, whose sullen countenance and gener- 
ally hang-dog appearance proclaimed him a dastard as well as a vil- 
lain. 

My next group of favorite plays consisted of three in which Sothern 
starred as a young man, “Lord Chumley,” “The Highest Bidder,” 
and “The Maister of Woodbarrow.” Never, except perhaps in the re- 
vival of Lord Dundreary, has Sothern approached the charm of these 
early days. The part of exaggerated “swell” or society idiot, on the 
stage, in books, and I may add in real life, has always possessed a pecu- 
liar attraction for me. They — the society idiots, I mean — are so 
much more lovable, so gentle, so much less noisy and aggressive than 
your man of action, that they soothe my thoughts and feelings like a 
lullaby. Sothern did this sort of character to perfection. With coun- 
tenance discharged of all expression, and manners which in their sim- 
ple perfection suggested the art which conceals art, he was able to con- 
vey the idea of one whose intellectual capacity hardly enabled him to 
tell his right hand from his left, but who, purely from instinct, could 
perform no action, from the most trifling to that of shouldering re- 
sponsibility for a friend’s theft, except from motives of sheer nobility. 
This sort of person is able (on the stage at least) to bring off coups 
which the ordinary individual would be far‘too clever to attempt. In 
the first and best of these plays for example, Chumley cows a desperate 
burglar by the simple expedient of pointing a bulldog pipe at him. It 
added piquancy to this manoeuvre to know that all the while that the 
burglar is standing with hands above his head and being disarmed the 
glowing bowl of the pipe is burning Chumley’s hand! In this play 
Chumley loves a beautiful young girl; he thinks she loves another; in 
truth she loves him. Thus you have, in the last act, a chance for the 
old and ever charming scene where the girl must do the wooing. If 
delicately handled, and particularly if the man is a good stupid fellow, 
there is nothing that is more certain to produce a sudden catch in the 
throat and a mistiness in the eyes. 
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In “The Maister of Woodbarrow,” Sothern is a country bumpkin 
who inherits a great fortune and comes up to London to become a 
young gentleman of fashion. I think the best scene in this play was the 
beginning of the second act where Sothern and his valet are on the 
stage for five minutes and not a word spoken. Augustus Cook, an ex- 
cellent and finished actor (now sometime dead), was the valet. He 
was preparing the young country fellow for his afternoon walk in the 
Park, being preceptor as well as servant. Sothern was dressed in gray 
frock coat, very smart and handsome. The valet adjusted his trouser 
legs to the last degree of nicety, fitted on lavender-colored gloves, sigh- 
ing profoundly and with much by-play, ironed the top-hat to the most 
resplendent polish, adjusted it to exactly the right angle on the young 
man’s head, rolled the umbrella up as tightly as Du Maurier’s Lord 
Brabazon in “ Punch” could haye done, “the only man in London who 
really knows how to do up an umbrella,” and then surveyed his com- 
pleted work with satisfaction. The first words spoken were when the 
valet placed the umbrella in Sothern’s hand — “Hold it lightly be- 
tween the first and second fingers. A wobble, ah — but a very slight 
one.” 

After various adventures in London among sharpers masculine 
and feminine, whom the simple country youth believes to be rep- 
resentatives of the best society, it turns out that the great fortune 
is only an illusion and a fraud, at least as far as his rights to it 
are concerned, and the Maister of Woodbarrow creeps humbly back 
to his simple country home where his old sweetheart waits to for- 
give him. On the programme of the play; to summarize its story, 

_ was printed ‘the lovely little poem which begins: 
“When al] the world is young, lad, 
And all the trees are green, 
And every goose a swan, lad, 
And every lass a queen —”’ 

I never connect these lines with their author Charles Kingsley, but 
only with “The Maister of Woodbarrow.” 

One of the pleasantest evenings I ever spent at the theatre was in 
New York when Daly’s Company was at its best. There was a double 
bill, the plays being “Haroun Al Raschid” and “ Miss Hoyden’s Hus- 
band,” the latter a one act piece made over from Vanburgh’s “Trip to 
Scarboro.” In the first play John Drew performed in a most finished 
manner the part of a pleasure-seeking, if not positively erring, husband 
who became involved, through his propensity to seek amorous adven- 
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ture, in a series of delightful episodes. In the second, Ada Rehan was 
bewitching as a romping young girl who under command of parental 
authority has married a middle-aged beau about town. George 
Clarke, Adelaide Prince, Isabel Irving and James Lewis were in the 
cast of one or the other of these plays, and there was thrown over the 
performance an added glamour due to the fact that Walter O—— and 
I were, for the first time, away from our families, on a visit to friends in 
New York during a Christmas vacation. We lost our hearts to Ada 
Rehan. If we had not done so, it would have been passing strange. 
She was, at this time, the embodiment of vitality, with a buoyancy 
and sparkle about her mere presence that carried all before it. When 
she was on the stage the other characters sank into the shadow and 
only the radiance of her personality shone out bright and clear. 

Hoyt’s plays were great favorites of mine. When a new one was pro- 
duced I was as anxious to see it as I am now, in my Mollusc period of 
life, to get settled down in my armchair at home with a new volume of 
Jacobs. Even as a boy intent on mere amusement, I recognized that 
Hoyt’s plays were not characterized by any superfluous delicacy. The 
broadest. kind of farce, they were, I am afraid, somewhat cheap. Peo- 
ple educated beyond the capacity of their intellects would doubtless 
consider them as beneath notice. Nevertheless they possessed origi- 
nality and merit, looked at life in a healthy manner, and contained not 
only touches of the most cheerful good-humor, but bits of pathos and 
tender feeling of the right sort. They were whimsical creations. The 
best, I think, were “A Parlor Match,” “The Brass Monkey,” and “A 
Temperance Town.” 

In the last there was a good stage effect at the end of the second act. 
Mink, the town drunkard, excellently played by George Richards, had 
been befriended by the village minister’s daughter, a fine, generous 
young girl and the heroine of the piece. The minister himself was of 
the type, credible enough on the stage, which delights to offer up law, 
liberty, and fair-play as a sacrifice on the altar of bigotry, for the same 
reason which, according to Macaulay, induced the Puritans to pro- 
hibit bear-baiting; not because it gave pain to the bear, but because it 
gave pleasure to the spectator. On discovering that his daughter has 
disobeyed his ironclad precepts in some small particular, the minister, 
in an excess of righteousness, promptly turns her out of doors. The 
second act was a village street at evening with the entrance to the 
church as the right-hand setting, and a heavy snow was falling. The 
minister and congregation passed in for evening service. You heard 
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the singing and preaching at intervals through the act. Finally the. 
minister’s daughter came in, having been wandering homeless and 
friendless, as none of the virtuous villagers would have anything to do 
with one discredited by the head and front of the better element. Ex- 
hausted by her wanderings and faint from lack of food, she sank down 
on the doorstep of the church porch. Then Mink came in, an outcast, 
too, in his own way, and perceiving so much distress forthwith under- 
took to lighten it. He raised up the poor girl and soothed her with gen- 
tle words of comfort. Then he took her tenderly in his arms to carry 
her to his little cottage where she might eat and sleep. As the drink- 
soaked old fellow was going off with his grateful burden, you heard the 
minister’s voice from within the church speaking in fervid tones: 
‘Heaven save the innocent and helpless from the drunkard.” 

“The Brass Monkey” is generally best remembered for the famous 
Razzle-Dazzle trio, but I liked even more the scene where the will is 
read. Tim Murphy, tall, slight, blue-eyed, one of the most attractive 
Irishmen I have ever seen on or off the stage, played the part of Dodge 
Work. He had a first cousin named Doolittle, and both cousins confi- 
dently expected to be named heir in the will of their late uncle who 
had been a fabulously rich old gentleman. The reading of the will was 
a great ceremonial event. All the relatives and many friends attended. 
Tim Murphy came in dressed in white tall hat with wide mourning 
band, black coat tightly buttoned, black umbrella, black gloves, and 
handkerchief with broad black border. There was much display of 
grief on all sides during the preliminaries, and after a good deal of by- 
play the lawyer took up the will. There were many interruptions to 
the reading. When at last it came out that the whole property went to 
Doolittle, there was a moment of awful silence. Then Tim rose, 
straightened himself up, took off his gloves, hastily produced a light 
yellow pair from a side pocket, tore the mourning band from his hat, 
dropped the handkerchief on the floor, threw open his coat, thereby 
displaying the brightest plaid waistcoat ever seen, and finally (and it 
was all done with lightning-like rapidity) peeled the black cover from 
his umbrella which became a bright red and yellow parasol. This he 
tucked under his arm and remarked cheerfully: “‘ I’m going to the ball- 
game.” To a boy this resolute and prompt shift of the point of view 
appealed as perfectly appropriate. 

In reminiscences of old plays I do not know that experiences behind 
the scenes have a proper place, but I have observed good drama from 
the stage side of the curtain. In my youth it was not thought beneath 
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one’s dignity occasionally to participate in an important performance 
as one of the supernumeraries, as the persons composing stage crowds 
were called. The pastime I understand has fallen into disrepute among 
the younger generation of to-day. It is not the thing. Nevertheless 
the fact remains that I have played with Booth, Modjeska and Sarah 
Bernhardt, not to mention a single appearance in grand opera. 

I am sure I could not have enjoyed Booth as Richelieu more fram 
the orchestra stalls than I did standing just off the stage, clad in I 
know not what weird raiment, and listening, absorbed, to his magnifi- 
cent declamation: 

“* Around her form I draw the magic circle — 
Step but one foot within its bounds, 
And on thy head, e’en though it wore a crown, 
I ’ll launch the curse of Rome!” 

In one play of Bernhardt’s in which I appeared there was a mob 
scene. A tumult ever increasing in sound was to be heard, and finally 
the people who made it were to pour pell-mell on the stage where some 
sort of general altercation took place. In my capacity of one of the 
coming mob I was standing at ease in the wings when I felt myself sud- 
denly seized by the shoulders, and looking up found a fierce bearded 
face close to mine which emitted the most terrific and terrifying roars. 
It was one of the French company, who doubtless thought he could 
better simulate fury by directing his efforts on some animate object. 
But for a moment I trembled on the brink of heart failure. 

These recollections are confined to my early playgoing days and are 
merely a part of what I recall without programme or record of any 
kind to freshen my memory. I have probably omitted some one-time 
favorites; and now I think of it, there was the superb performance of 
Charles Wyndham in “David Garrick” on the opening night of the 
Tremont Theatre. That was, indeed, a night to be remembered. 
Mary Moore was a charming Miss Linley, and Wyndham was exquis- 
ite in the title part. When I saw him long after, and even that time is 
already some years ago, so manifestly aged in spite of his heroic en- 
deavors to be sprightly, and remember his grace and activity in “Gar- 
rick,” it made me realize that time had been speeding on not for him 
alone, but alas! for me also. 

Much of happiness is due to remembrances of one sort or another; 
for memory performs its functions with a rare kindliness. The episode 
of long ago has shed all that is unpleasant and only the joy remains. 
Plays seen in youth have a double appeal. They are both past and 
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present. The characters in them do not exist to-day, but then they 
never did exist. It was not this living man or woman we admired or 
feared or loved, but the stage presence which had no being except in 
the world of fancy and which in that world lives eternal. Sothern may 
have grown old, but Lord Chumley has not altered by a hair; Bouci- 
cault is dead, but Myles O’Hara has lost no whit of his power to cajole; 
and M—— , the wistfully bewitching heroine in my favorite play of all, 
whom it once seemed presumptuous for one of my tender years to 
adore, I must now think of only with a fatherly fondness. Yet that is to 
ask much. Perhaps, if in imagination I can still see these plays with 
the eyes of youth, it is permissible, for a little while, to forget that the 
heart is old. 


THE NEED FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH ! 
By WILLIAM McDOUGALL, Proressor or PsycHoLocy 


HAVE the honor to address you in the capacity of President of the 
American Society for Psychical Research. I have no message to 
bring you assuring you of the continued existence of the friends you 
have lost, or of your own survival after death of the body. If I had any 
such message to announce, I should, I suppose, fill Symphony Hall 
and charge each of you five dollars for the privilege of hearing me 
speak. I merely seize this opportunity to put before you the grounds on 
which, as it seems to me, the American Society for Psychical Research 
may fairly hope for and justly demand an increased measure of sup- 
port from the educated people of this country. 

I shall not delay to define what we mean by Psychical Research, nor 
to sketch the history of the profoundly interesting movement of 
thought which goes by that name. I will plunge at once into my topic, 
and will say briefly, first, why we should support Psychical Research in 
general, secondly, why this support should be given in particular to 
the work of the American Society for Psychical Research. Your 
presence here seems to show that you agree with me in thinking that 
Psychical Research is in some manner and degree interesting. My aim 
is to stimulate that interest —to make clear the grounds which justify 
it — and to try to give your interest a more practical bent than per- 
haps it has had hitherto. 

The extreme differences of opinion and attitude among us toward 
the phenomena with which Psychical Research is concerned make it 


1 An address delivered in Boston May 25, 1922. 
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necessary to emphasize differently the arguments directed to the 
holders of these divergent views. We may divide intelligent persons 
into three main groups in this respect. 

There are those who refuse to support Psychical Research because 
they claim to know that there is “nothing in it,” nothing to be dis- 
covered by it. Unfortunately, a considerable number of scientific 
men, among whom we might fairly expect to find at least the support 
of sympathy and approval, if not of codperation, belong to this group. 
It might seem as though no argument in favor of Psychical Research 
could logically touch these persons unless their dogmatic negation can 
first be shaken. That, however, is not the case. This position of 
scientific indifference or hostility can be'easily turned. 

The function of the man of science is, not merely to discover truth 
for himself, but also to make truth prevail, to establish it in the body 
of traditional beliefs by which civilized society lives and by which 
alone it can hope to progress to a better state of things than it has 
yet attained. And Science cannot achieve this great purpose merely 
by adding one fact after another to the body of scientific truth. It 
must also examine critically any beliefs which are widely entertained 
by cultivated minds and by the popular mind and which are, or may 
seem to be, incompatible with scientific truth; and if on investigation 
these beliefs prove to be ill-founded, Science must give its authorita- 
tive verdict against them, and do what it can to overthrow them. 

Any man of science who does not admit this to be a proper function 
and duty of organized science is not worthy of the name; he is merely 
aman who grubs in a laboratory for his own private and selfish rea- 
sons. 

The men of science who are opposed to, or indifferent to, Psychical 
Research because they profess to know that there is “nothing in it” 
beyond illusion and delusion based on fraud, these men really stand 
upon their belief that the materialistic conception of the world is true. 
Only from belief in the literal truth of this view can their opinion of 
the futility of all Psychical Research be derived; only by that belief 
can their opinion be justified, in the present state of knowledge. Even 
then, if any man of science is convinced of the essential truth of Materi- 
alism, he is yet under obligation to approve and to give at least moral 
support to Psychical Research. For only by a well-organized and long- 
sustained course of scientific investigation into the phenomena of 
Psychical Research can it be proved that there is “ nothing in them.” 
That investigation is still only in an early stage; and, so far as it has 
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gone, it certainly cannot be claimed to have yielded support to the 
materialistic philosophy. 

If Materialism is true, let us ascertain the fact by all means; let the 
truth be told, though the heavens fall and all the gods also. And let 
us then hope that civilization may succeed in adjusting itself to this 
truth and by its aid may render human life better worth living. But 
at present it is clear that the civilized world is becoming more and 
more acutely divided on this question, the question of the truth of 
Materialism. This lack of sure knowledge, and the consequent wide 
and widening divergence of opinion is a scandal, a reproach to our 
boasted scientific culture, and an actual and increasing social danger. 
Here, then, is one good reason why the convinced scientific materialist 
should support Psychical Research. 

But there is a second good reason. It is the investigation of the ob- 
scure and mysterious and unaccountable phenomena that leads on to 
great scientific discoveries. Psychical Research has already established 
phenomena which, if they are eventually to be brought within the 
boundaries of the materialistic scheme of things, will necessarily re- 
quire and lead to great developments of that scheme, certainly in the 
biological, and almost as certainly in the physical, sciences. For this 
reason also, no matter how convinced he may he of the truth of Mate- 
rialism, the man of science should support Psychical Research. 

For these two good reasons, then, even the scientific materialists and 
those philosophers who camouflage their acceptance of the material- 
istic scheme by giving to things names other than those used by 
science — even they should give their approval and support to Psychi- 
cal Research. And, if I were a convinced materialist, I should feel that 
there was no anomaly in my standing here as president of the Ameri- 
can Society for Psychical Research to urge your more active support 
of its work. I should feel rather that I was merely undertaking an 
obligation that rests upon men of science. 

A second class of cultivated persons, and this is probably the largest 
class, professes to have no conviction as to the possible results of 
Psychical Research. Persons of this class are not prepared to swear 
that there is “nothing in it.”” Many of them are even inclined to be- 
lieve that there is “something in it,” and that Psychical Research may 
succeed in scientifically establishing the reality of certain forms of ex- 
istence and happening which science at present officially ignores. But 
they remain indifferent, prepared to enjoy a good ghost story, or to 
listen with interest to what may seem prima facie a story of telepathic 
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communication. Yet they refrain from supporting, or refuse to sup- 
port, Psychical Research. Their attitude seems to be in the main — 
Why should I dabble in these things? I prefer to leave all such en- 
quiry to those who have nothing better to do. 

Now many persons of this class are not without interest in, or even 
zeal for, the moral welfare of mankind; and many of them are reli- 
giously minded, and perhaps professed Christians. How, then, do 
they justify their indifference when Psychical Research says, Here is 
a way to establish the truth, or at least the possibility of the truth, of 
those beliefs in the reality of spirit and of moral purpose in the world 
order, on which our moral tradition and moral cultures, in fact the 
whole of our civilization, are founded? 

Such persons offer one of two answers. Some say — The reality of 
spirit, the truth that the world is in some sense a moral universe, and 
the guarantee of the conservation of moral values, these things have 
been supernaturally revealed once for all, and no further evidence is 
necessary. 

To these our answer is that the evidence of revelation no longer 
suffices. It may suffice for you individually. But the world at large, 
especially our Western civilization, is unmistakably drifting away from 
these beliefs. More and more clearly and with increasing rapidity the 
purely materialistic view of the world is gaining acceptance, destroy- 
ing the old beliefs. And Psychical Research, empirical enquiry into 
the contemporary evidences of modes of action and being that fall 
outside the materialistic scheme, such enquiry offers the only possible 
method of arresting this landslide, of establishing firmly once more in 
the hearts of men these essential beliefs, by which the development of 
our moral culture has been molded. 

A different attitude is expressed by some of this open-minded but 
indifferent group. They admit that Materialism is spreading and that 
it is rapidly becoming the real working creed of the mass of civilized 
men. But — they say — What of it? Professor Kirsopp Lake gave 
eloquent expression to this attitude in his recent Ingersoll Lecture. 
And his expression is the more interesting in that he is a churchman 
and represents, I suppose, that advanced wing of religious het- 
erodoxy which, as experience shows, becomes the orthodoxy of 
the quickly following generation. Professor Lake said —I look 
around and I see men who are essentially materialists leading good 
and wholesome lives, doing their part as good citizens. They have 
ceased to trouble about the salvation of their sou!s and are concerned 
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merely to play the game and to live up to the moral standards they 
have been taught to accept. And, he added, perhaps they are all the 
better for this change of attitude. Coming from a leader of religious 
thought, this is interesting confirmation of what I said just now of the 
general spread of Materialism. 

It was the more interesting because Professor Lake indicated that 
he himself shared in the general change of belief and attitude, espe- 
cially as regards the belief in life after death. He indicated that in 
his view such life has become, in the light of modern knowledge, very 
improbable; though he added that, if Psychical Research can produce 
convincing evidence of its reality, his mind will be open to receive this 
truth, even though it might demand of him considerable intellectual 
readjustment. I agree entirely with Professor Lake in his diagnosis of 
the present tendency; but I am very skeptical in regard to his prog- 
nosis. For Professor Lake implied that, in his view, the decent stand- 
ard of conduct maintained by so many of our fellow men, in spite of 
their materialistic outlook, affords ground for believing that civiliza- 
tion and morals may continue to thrive indefinitely on the basis of pure 
Materialism. 

That seems to me a very questionable inference. Our civilization, 
our moral ideals and standards of conduct, have been built up on the 
basis and under the guidance of certain definite beliefs that are in- 
compatible with Materialism, the beliéf that our lives have a signifi- 
cance and value that is greater than appears on the surface of things, 
the belief that we are members of an order of things that somehow is 
a moral order, and that the value of moral idealism and moral effort 
cannot be measured in terms of material comfort or the satisfactions 
of our animal nature. Our moral tradition is the product of such be- 
liefs. There is no good reason to think that in the absence of such 
beliefs, any high moral tradition could have been evolved by any 
branch of the human race. Are we then justified in assuming that, 
if the foundations are sapped away, the superstructure of moral tra- 
dition will continue to stand unshaken and unimpaired, powerful to 
govern human conduct through the long ages to come? 

I gravely doubt it. Any society which continued to prosper in that 
condition would be living on its capital, its capital of moral tradition. 
And it seems but too probable that that capital, unrenewed and un- 
sustained by any beliefs other than those permitted by a strict Materi- 
alism, must undergo a gradual, or perhaps a rapid, attrition. 

It is possible even now to point to one way in which the sapping of 
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these beliefs has already seriously modified the moral tradition and in- 
fluenced the conduct of men so as to constitute a very grave threat to 
the whole of our civilization. Professor Lake’s cheerful, prosperous, 
decent-living materialists may well think it worth while to live up to 
the standards of honesty and helpfulness traditional in our society. 
Finding themselves in the world, through no choice of theirs, they 
wisely make the best of it; and they see that, in order to make the 
best of it, they must accept the moral obligations along with the mate- 
rial benefits conferred by civilization. But they are not sure whether in 
the long run the game is worth the candle, whether, if they had been 
given the choice, they would have chosen to take a hand in the game. 
Their attitude is apt to be something of the kind we may express in the 
words, — Let me get through with my life honorably and decently — 
then after me the deluge. Perhaps few men or women formulate this 
attitude in words; but it is expressed unmistakably in one great out- 
standing fact of our civilization. Though each of us came into this life 
through no choice of his own, each of us can exert choice in the matter 
of perpetuating the life he bears. We can follow the course of nature 
and perpetuate our life in our children; or we can refuse to perpetuate 
it. We can refrain from exercising our privilege of creating new men 
and women. And the outstanding fact of the utmost significance and 
evil omen for our civilization is that thinking men and women are 
choosing more and more to refrain. This is the sign of the times which 
more than any other casts a dark shadow on the future. And can it 
be doubted that the decay of Religion, with the spread of Materialism, 
is at the root of this refusal to perpetuate the life we bear? Every- 
where in History the two tendencies have appeared in close connection; 
and together they have destroyed the great civilizations in which they 
have grown strong. 

The case may be simply stated in this way. If Materialism is true, 
human life, fundamentally and generally speaking, is not worth living; 
and men and women who believe Materialism to be true will not in the 
long run think themselves justified in creating, in calling to life, new 
individuals to meet the inevitable pains and sorrows and labors of life 
and the risks of many things far worse than death. Human life, as we 
know it, is a tragic and pathetic affair, which can only be redeemed by 
some belief, or at least some hope, in a larger significance than is 
compatible with the creed of Materialism, no matter in how nobly 
stoic a form it may be held. The fact cannot be gainsaid, and men and 
women acknowledge it by their actions. 
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This, I say, is the most ominous indication that a civilization which 
resigns itself wholly to Materialism lives upon and consumes its moral 
capital and is incapable of renewing it. Here perhaps I may venture on 
a word of personal explanation. I have two hobbies — Psychical Re- 
search and Eugenics. So far as I know, I am the only person alive to- 
day who takes an active interest in both of these movements. To most 
of you perhaps these two lines of scientific study have seemed entirely 
distinct and perhaps even opposed in spirit. I hope what I have said 
may serve to show you that, for my mind at least, these are the two 
main lines of approach to the most vital issue that confronts our 
civilization, — two lines whose convergence may in the end prevent 
the utter collapse which now threatens. 

The indifference to Psychical Research of this second group is, then, 
not justified. Unless Psychical Research — that is to say enquiry 
according to the strictest principles of empirical science — can dis- 
cover facts incompatible with Materialism, Materialism will continue 
tospread. No other power can stop it; revealed religion and metaphys- 
ical philosophy are equally helpless before the advancing tide. And 
if that tide continues to rise and to advance as it is doing now, all the 
signs point to the view that it will be a destroying tide, that it will 
sweep away all the hard-won gains of humanity, all the moral traditions 
built up by the efforts of countless generations for the increase of truth, 
justice, and charity. 

The third group indifferent to the claims of Psychical Research is 
made up of persons who have become convinced, in one way or an- 
other, of the reality of the phenomena which Psychical Research in- 
vestigates, especially those who believe they have sufficient evidence 
of the life after death and of communication between the living and 
the dead. They are the persons generally classed as “spiritualists.” 
These fall into two classes; the first, those who are content merely to 
draw personal comfort and consolation from their belief. With such 
persons we are not much concerned. They may be classed with other 
persons who are concerned only with the salvation of their own souls. 

But with the other subdivision of this group we are much concerned. 
Sir A. Conan Doyle may stand as the perfect type of this class. He is 
a public-minded man, earnestly concerned to gain general acceptance 
for what he holds to be the truths of Spiritualism. But, instead of 
supporting Psychical Research, he is indifferent to it; or rather, he is 
not merely indifferent, he is actually hostile to it. This is very unfor- 
tunate; for in this Sir A. Conan Doyle represents a large number of the 
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very best of the spiritualists. This attitude of impatient hostility on 
the part of such persons is one of the greatest difficulties in the path of 
Psychical Research. For experience shows us that, of all those who 
enter upon the path of Psychical Research, a considerable proportion 
become lost to it, by passing over into this hostile camp. Having be- 
come personally convinced of the truth of the main tenets of Spiritu- 
alism, these persons cease to be interested in Research and devote 
themselves to propaganda. It is only too probable that many of those 
present in this room are inclining to follow this course, that they are 
hesitating between Psychical Research and spiritualist propaganda. 
How are we to meet this very real difficulty? How may we hope to 
retain the support and codperation of the already convinced? We 
cannot afford to lower our standards of evidence or relax the strict- 
ness of our rules of investigation, as these persons would have us do. 
We must continue to run the risk of estranging them by the rigidity of 
our scientific principles. We must continue to regard Research as of 
the first importance. Our only hope in respect of these persons is, I 
think, to convince them that, even from the point of view of their 
main purpose, namely, the spread of what they hold to be the truth, 
ours is the better plan. If what they would teach are truths, further 
research will establish them more firmly; if they cannot be verified 
by further research, they are not truths and ought not to be taught. 
And by mere propaganda, by popular lecturing and writing and dis- 
cussion, they will never succeed in gaining general acceptance for their 
views. Sir A. Conan Doyle and those who share his attitude are at- 
tempting a perfectly impossible task. They will never convert the 
world to their view by the methods they are pursuing. 

Organized Science has become tremendously powerful. Philosophy 
and Religion, which in former ages were the official dispensers- of 
truth, have had to bow their proud heads before the triumphant 
march of the scientific method. We cannot hope to stem this con- 
quering advance. We must be content to adopt and to apply the 
patient and slow but irresistible methods of Science. Science has 
seemed to many minds to lead more and more definitely to the strictly 
materialistic view of the world. But if that, as many of us believe, is a 
mistake, if Materialism is not the whole truth and the last word of 
Science, only the further progress of Science can make this clear to all. 
Only by the methods of Science can we hope to combat effectively the 
errors of Science. 

Therefore we confidently say to those who are personally convinced 
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of some or all of the tenets of Spiritualism — “Do not desert Psychical 
Research; stand by us, give us at least your moral support. Do not be 
impatient with our slow methods. Do not be offended by what seems 
to you our excess of caution, our obstinate skepticism. For our road 
is the only sure road.” Fortunately we have a few striking examples 
of men who, although they themselves have attained to personal 
conviction, have continued unabated their active support of Psychical 
Research, such men as Richard Hodgson, Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir William 
Barrett. Theirs is the example we ask our spiritualist friends to follow. 

Now a few words on the reasons why you should support not only 
Psychical Research in general, but the American Society for Psychical 
Research in particular. In this field of research, even more than in any 
other branch of science, organized codperation is necessary. Psychical 
Research has to make head against the cold indifference and the open 
hostility of those who should be its friends, among the men of science 
on the one hand, and the spiritualists on the other. Therefore “‘ psychic 
researchers”’ need to stand together for mutual moral support. But 
that is not the only or, perhaps, the chief reason for working together 
as an organized group. Two or three persons may get together for 
research, and by the strictest methods they may obtain the most con- 
vincing evidence of “psychic”’ happenings. Then they may publish a 
book or a magazine article reporting their observations. A few hundred 
persons will read it, mostly persons already convinced that such things 
do happen. And then the whole thing is quickly forgotten. The evi- 
dence is practically lost, so far as Science and public opinion is con- 
cerned. 

It is only by bringing together all our evidence in one place, by sub- 
mitting it to expert criticism, and by inviting the codperation and cor- 
roboration of impartial experts, that any evidence, no matter how good 
its quality, can be given due weight and added to the growing mass of 
effective evidence. The American Society for Psychical Research exists 
to render possible, to facilitate in every way, such accumulation of evi- 
dence. And it is, though not perhaps the only society in this country 
having these aims, the chief of such societies. It offers the best guaran- 
tee of effective publication, effective criticism and codperation. It has 
a small staff of able and zealous officers; and recently it has secured 
the codperation and support, in an advisory capacity, of a Council 
which includes men of great eminence in science and letters. I think 
you may feel sure that any support you may give to the Society, 
whether moral or material, will be in no danger of being wasted. 
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And there is yet another good reason why any one interested in 
Psychical Research should coéperate with the Society. I am expected 
to say a few words about the dangers of Psychical Research. I will 
say only this. An active interest in Psychical Research is not without 
its dangers for those who make research in isolation, or in isolated 
groups of two or three. There is danger under such circumstances of a 
warping of judgment, of loss of balance, a loss of due sense of pro- 
portion. I will venture to assert that you may guard yourselves most 
effectively against these dangers by working codperatively as members 
of the American Society for Psychical Research. In that way you may 
bring your evidence into an atmosphere of mutual and helpful and 
cool criticism, which will be a sure safeguard against undue emotion- 
alism and loss of critical balance. Here I may refer to the English 
Society for Psychical Research. During its existence of more than 
forty years, it has had the good fortune to have the active coéperation 
of a number of indefatigable workers. But there is no ground for 
thinking that any one of these has suffered in any degree any diminu- 
tion of his intellectual integrity or emotional balance. These workers 
have been effectively protected against these dangers by the mutual 
criticism and friendly cojperation they have found within the Society. 
And the Society has not only protected them against these dangers 
that beset the isolated worker; but also it has protected them against 
a risk which all must run who take a hand in “ Psychical Research,” 
namely, the risk of imputation of loss of balance. The American 
Society is capable of doing the same for the “‘psychic researchers” of 
this country. I submit that it deserves your most cordial support. 


INNOVATIONS 
HUMBLY INSCRIBED TO THE UNDERGRADUATES OF 1922 
By SAMUEL M. SCOTT, ’86 


S we grow older, it becomes increasingly difficult to keep up with 
LX the march of progress. First we find ourselves straggling and 
hasten to regain our place in the ranks; then we are obliged to rest fora 
while and fall in wherever we can; finally we are content to sit down 
weariedly by the wayside and watch the line go on whither we have 
neither the strength nor the wish to overtake it. As I still have some 
desire to press forward with my fellows, I recently attempted to read a 
collection of papers by a number of American philosophers, who 
seemed bent upon determining, once for all, the nature of our knowl- 
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edge of what we call the objective world. I had been attracted to the 
book by seeing the name of a distinguished classmate among the con- 
tributors. I had no reason to suppose the work would be beyond my 
capacity, for at one time I was an enthusiastic student of Philosophy; 
but I found to my disappointment that each of these honest gentle- 
men, in his solicitude for exactness, had invented for himself a barba- 
rous terminology; that each had some objection to advance against the 
coinage of the other; and that from none of them did I derive the least 
enlightenment. Indeed to my conservative and reverential mind, it 
seemed as if great liberties had been taken with the language to no 
purpose. A happy phrase is ever a delight, delicate and satisfying, but 
Teutonic compounds are stodgy and distasteful; the metaphor sug- 
gests itself, for they so strictly resemble that most appalling of gas- 
tronomic monstrosities, a German dinner. Your accomplished epicure 
is chary of novelties unless he has a well-founded confidence in the 
Chef. 

I have intimated that I still try to keep pace with the times, but 
Professor Munro’s Report on the Winter Term so bristles with revolu- 
tionary changes in Harvard life that I am both bewildered and appre- 
hensive. The assurance of “the increased earnestness of the under- 
graduates” wou'd be welcome news indeed, even if it is a little sudden 
and unexplained; but that earnestness is accompanied by so extra- 
ordinary a transformation of the old ways, by such a departure from 
all that once seemed desirable and even natural, that one is forced to 
ask whether the gain really offsets the loss. 

It is quite evident the Report speaks with satisfaction of three 
changes that are “interesting and significant.”’ We are told, in sub- 
stance that 


while once upon a time the student took great pride in fitting up his ““Den’ 
with characteristic furniture, sporting prints, and other paraphernalia — even 
a few shelves of books were not unknown in the dormitory rooms in those 
days — the undergraduate of 1922 displays little pride in his rooms; the im- 
provement in the Library attracts more men there for study, and when a 
few hours of leisure come, other places than dormitory rooms have the call. 
The habit of buying and owning books is weakening. Students club together 
and make a single book go around; they buy second-hand copies and get rid of 
them when the last page is finished. The average student buys books with 
increased reluctance, not because he has less money or is more thrifty, but be- 
cause he has a different notion about what economists call the “marginal 
utility”’ of things. Something of a change moreover has come over the student 
in his patronage of eating places. The number of undergraduates who depend 
upon the various lunch-rooms and Spas must be considerable. Harvard 
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Square and its environs are flanked on all sides by these “Eat, Pay, and Run” 
establishments. The freedom to eat where and when they please has become a 
desideratum with a considerable fraction of the student body. 

That picture makes me shudder, as Gray shuddered when he looked 


again on Eton. 
‘Alas! regardless of their doom 

The little victims play; 

No sense have they of ills to come, 

Nor care beyond to-day.” 

But, dear boys, I cannot, like him, allow you to continue in the bliss- 

fulness of ignorance without a word of warning. Remember you are, 
as Shenstone (if you ever heard of him) put it: 


**A little bench of heedless bishops here, 
And there a chancellor in embryo, 

Or bard sublime, if bard may e’en be so.” 
Think of the future; by the course you are pursuing you may be laying 
up treasures in heaven — although I doubt it — but you are cer- 

tainly preparing for yourselves a miserable existence here below 
I remember reading, last year, the London account of one of those 
innumerable conferences the world seems to enjoy so much to-day, at 
which an American professor frankly admitted that his countrymen 
are provincial. In my own experience, I have seen nothing to justify 
me in challenging his opinion. It is not a reputation to be proud of, 
and with whom does it rest to redeem it if not with you? A laureate 
who has mastered all the arts save the art of living, is a dull knave. 
There are many dangerous tendencies abroad, and nothing can more 
surely lead to the triumph of Bolshevism than that man shall cease to 
regard “his Den as his castle, his abode as a very important factor in 
his daily life.”’ In the old days, our rooms may have been “‘a rendez- 
vous at all hours,” but our defense of our castle was no small part of 
our training for life. The incorrigible lounger, whocould not spend an 
hour alone and who was accustomed to inflict himself upon all and 
sundry for his own rather than for their pleasure, had to be dealt with 
tactfully but decisively; but those who were welcome added much to 
the joy of living. Is it a reproach to say the place betrayed the person- 
ality of the occupant? Is not self-expression the whole aim of educa- 
tion? Whe. the undergraduate has a few hours of leisure “other 
places than dormitory rooms have the call.” These “other places” 
are presumably the clubs of which we have heard so much, but what 
club ever fostered intimacy? It was the fireside intimacies that grew 
up in the quiet of those old dens that gave us our first insight into 
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character, helped us to judge men, and laid the foundations of those 
friendships which, I fondly hope, still survive in spite of years of 
separation, and which the class reunions (though fate has always 
prevented me from attending one) seem to confirm. 

As a rule, we took the rooms that came to us by lot when we first 
entered college and kept them during our four years. They were 
rarely luxuriously furnished. Professor Munro’s “sporting prints” 
must be a recollection of literature rather than of life; I cannot re- 
member that they were any more in evidence than the “china and 
etchin’s and fans” so abhorred by Sir Anthony Gloster. Still, there 
was comfort, and what is to become of a man who has not learned to 
make himself comfortable within his own four walls? Robinson 
Crusoe was better off than he. Think of the rosy bower into which 
Leigh Hunt converted his prison quarters, and the wonders wrought 
with a needle and thread, a hammer, and a penny worth of little hooks 
by that “handy good for nothing kind of young fellow,”’ Mr. Weevle, 
in “‘ Bleak House,” when he took possession of old Krook’s unpromising 
chambers. From the beginning, I suspected the demoralizing effect of 
those Freshman Phalansteries, ready furnished — and probably 
steam-heated throughout. Many a man has sung the fascinations of 
his ain fireside; who ever conceived a passion for a radiator! There 
must have been excellent reasons for erecting these habitations, and 
every concession to necessity involves a sacrifice, but did those who 
conceived them never know the joy that springs from a sense of per- 
manency and possession? Small wonder if “‘other places” have the 
call and by force of habit retain their attraction. There is always 
something unfinished, because unexercised, in the man who has no 
desire for occasional solitude, and who is insensible — not superior, 
which is a very different thing — to his environment. Compare the 
legacy of Athens with the legacy of Sparta. 

The Winter Report makes use of one of those esoteric shibboleths 
that are my despair. Undergraduates do not buy books because they 
have learned the “ Marginal Utility” of things. Marginal has really a 
bibliophilic flavour, but why utility? Had the writer said marginal 
value, in fancy my fingers would have fondled the satiny surface of old 
vellum and my eye wandered over the wide margin where a tiny 
island of text floated serenely in a sea of gloss, — the tall copies of the 
Cinquecento; but “utility”? confounds me. 


‘Shall I have nought that is fair, he said, 
Nought but the bearded grain!” 
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Too frequently the book lover, seeking converts, drops into dithy- 
rambics that prejudice rather than persuade the lukewarm; therefore 
it will be safer to approach the subject from a different point. A 
writer in this MaGazinE who seemed to be troubled over many things 
educational, once wrote thus: “Democracy and tax rates may insist 
that the son of educated parents, with Scott and Kipling and Cooper 
to solace rainy days, shall waste half his time in the grammar grades 
because of the illiterate boy in the next seat who never sees a book at 
home except the Bible.”’ Incidentally he might have added that there 
was once a tinker of Bedford who wrought literary miracles with no 
better equipment than that same Bible, that much of Scott is unin- 
telligible to him who has no knowledge of it, that biblical English is 
the secret of Kipling’s alchemy, and that Coleridge assures us “‘in- 
tense study of the Bible will keep any writer from being vulgar in 
point of style.” But this is beside the point. It is quite probable there 
are too many homes in America where the Bible is the only book; 
homes where it is either displayed as a sign of respectability, or where 
it is the symbol of all that is dull, dark and dispiriting in life. Equally, 
on the other hand, there are numerous homes where a sufficient library 
reposes unheeded and useless. 

A generation or two ago exaggerated ideas of the effect of environ- 
ment led hopeful and conscientious couples who set up housekeeping, 
to install a collection of books, not for their own use but for the sake of 
the children that were to come. The cultural crusade of Emerson did 
much to encourage the feeling, but there was also another influence at 
work. Dickens, and to a certain extent Thackeray, so delightfully de- 
picted the youthful joys of the Arabian Nights that a new fashion 
arose in fiction. In the first chapter we were sure to discover the in- 
fantile hero or heroine — destined of course to a brilliant if troubled 
career — curled up in the library devouring some very unlikely mas- 
terpiece. Literary gentlemen who favoured us with their Recollections 
were seized with the mania, and told us wonderful stories of their pre- 
cocity; but as each had to improve upon his predecessor, the competi- 
tion became unconvincing. Take Andrew Lang for instance: “About 
the age of four I learned to read by a simple process. I had heard the 
elegy of Cock Robin till I knew it by rote, and I picked out the letters 
and words which compose that classic till I could read it for myself”’; 
and later, “A nursery legend tells that I was wont to arrange six open 
books on six chairs and go from one to the other perusing them by 
turns.”” Now Andrew Lang was the last person in the world to deceive 
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himself or any one else wilfully, but he was himself deceived. The 
nursery legends had taken on the verisimilitude that comes of reitera- 
tion. His first statement is very doubtful in its full implication, and 
his second describes the child’s play of any nursery. I doubt if any of 
us can remember how we learned to read. We may have visions of a 
dame’s school or of nursery governesses, of storied alphabets and let- 
tered blocks, but what was the first book we ever read without assist- 
ance and when did we so greatly triumph? Be that as it may, such 
stories must have engendered false hope in the breasts of ambitious 
but inexperienced parents. Few children, especially amid the home 
conditions of modern life, take naturally to reading, and the mere 
presence of books is not enough to stimulate curiosity. 

My father possessed a very well selected English library and at a 
comparatively early age I was, as a great privilege, allowed to take 
charge of it. I regularly dusted and arranged the volumes according to 
my fancy and catalogued them to my satisfaction. I read very few of 
them from cover to cover, but as time went on I learned to know 
what most of them were about and certainly which of them were 
readable and which of them were not, and whenever I was in difficul- 
ties there was always some one ready to explain. So that years after- 
ward when I seriously took up the study of English Literature I was 
astonished to find how familiar much of the ground I was traversing 
seemed to be. I have hazarded this personal anecdote only to show 
how a feeling of companionship with books may be created. The 
memory of an unused library at home may be one reason why so many 
of you are brooding over marginal utilities. 

Usually there was a book shelf in those old college rooms. Not that 
well intentioned but alarming thing, the five-foot shelf with its hun- 
dred of the best, all looking exactly alike, and offering no tempting 
choice to hand or eye; — even the hungriest bookworm would refuse 
to work its way through them. Did anybody ever read that set and 
what became of him afterward? Can he be the man who finds the 
answers to the wonderful questions at the back of the Literary Supple- 
ments? No, the shelf — in reality it was a seemly bookcase worthy of 
its treasures, a respect for books still lingered — gradually filled itself 
with the volumes that appealed to the tastes developing as we read 
and talked and studied. Some of them remained lifelong favorites, 
some of them were soon outgrown, and of some of them, eventually, 
we had the grace to be ashamed. 

It matters not what they were, it is enough to say there are certain 
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books in the world from which we, who claim to be educated, should 
never be separated; the books that widen our sympathies and deepen 
our knowledge, that minister to our moods, amuse and divert us, solace 
and uplift us as our need may be, and that a hundred rereadings can- 
not exhaust; the books of which so many thousand others are but the 
echo or the imitation. For the latest novels and the topical ephemera 
of literature, easily skimmed in a sitting or two (if we feel we must 
read them) or for the more serious works of study and reference the 
public libraries will serve very well. But the books of which I speak 
have no such passing interest and can only be read in solitude and 
when the inner mind is awake; Marcus Aurelius, Thomas 4 Kempis, 
John Bunyan, Old Burton’s Anatomy, Boswell’s Johnson, Lamb and 
Montaigne, Gulliver and Cervantes, Dickens and Jane Austen, and 
the poets without number; it is futile and impossible to attempt a list; 
men choose their books as they choose their friends through those 
affinities that defy analysis. I believe it is because the American so 
rarely keeps such books within reach, or so rarely resorts to them, that 
he has become such a slave to the time-devouring newspaper and the 
all-levelling magazine, frothy and unfailing sources of the naive credu- 
lity, glib assurance, and smug officiousness that are the essence of 
provincialism. 

When I said I shuddered over Professor Munro’s Report it was the 
“Eat, Pay and Run” establishment that was chiefly responsible for the 
shiver; and “Spa” suggests associations that can hardly be called 
appetizing. I fear to think what one Sir John Falstaff would have had 
to say to such resorts; “‘ milksop ” would sound like a term of endear- 
ment compared with the epithets he would have bestowed upon their 
frequenters. Carlyle distinguished man as the clothes-wearing animal, 
but the distinction was superficial; most animals get their clothes 
ready-made; man was obliged to devise them for himself. A far more 
comprehensive difference lies in this: man and the animals alike must 
eat; man proved his superiority when he invented the art of dining. 
A good dinner is the fine flower of civilization; all that man has dis- 
covered and contrived for his comfort and delectation go to the making 
of it. When he ceases to dine he will begin to degenerate. 

English Literature, from Chaucer down, seems one continuous feast. 
The delights of the table are everywhere dwelt upon with rapture. 
After the old Gargantuan days, the Renaissance produced a formida- 
ble library of books on Cookery and Table Etiquette. In recent times, 
Dickens revelled in good cheer although he was rather more bountiful 
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than choice. Thackeray was a professed connoisseur. You will re- 
member how pleased the Major was with Pen’s entertainment: “Pen, 
my boy, your dinner went off a merveille. The cutlets were excellent, 
and the soufflé uncommonly light and good. The third bottle of cham- 
pagne was not necessary, but you have a good income and as long as 
you keep within it I shall not quarrel with you, my dear boy.” Dis- 
raeli too (his novels in spite of their artificiality are full of a rare wis- 
dom, political and worldly) spread very sumptuous banquets, his 
wines were particularly precious and if his guests seem occasionally 
too prone to trifle with an ortolan, they err on the right side. In the 
fiction that professed to describe college life, the hero was always 
somewhat of an Amphitryon; and in short it was invariably recognized 
that the science of genial living was an important element in a liberal 
education. This is only reasonable for it is at the table, properly so 
called, that the most sympathetic and amiable, indeed the highest 
qualities of a man are brought out, developed, and refined. The story 
of our gregarious evolution is recorded in the single word conviviality 
from its primitive sense of a living together to its later sense of all that 
is pleasurable and inspiring in human intercourse; if ultimately a sinis- 
ter significance was attached to it we must put the blame upon man’s 
congenital and ineradicable folly; the implied influence for good is 
still inseparable from it. Therefore by yielding to the clamor of un- 
seeing fanaticism America may have seriously retarded her social 
development. A nation can no more attain to true sobriety through 
Prohibition than the individual to moral perfection by following the 
example of Origen. The evil lies not in the wine but in the national 
incapacity for self control; the artificial removal of one form of temp- 
tation will hardly fortify the soul against another. In view of the 
deterioration that threatens, the Faculty would do well to make com- 
pulsory the study of that peerless treatise the “Physiologie du Gott” 
by the all-worthy and immortal Brillat-Savarin, prince of epicures; 
with what pleasure he addressed himself to a good dinner, how de- 
lightfully he must have enlivened it, and how earnestly he preached 
the folly of excess. 

In my day, “club tables” as they were called, were the general rule, 
and I should advise you to revive them if it be possible; they afford an 
indispensable training in sociability. The company was undeniably 
better than the cuisine, but we compensated for that defect by an oc- 
casional visit to Young’s and particularly to the Parker House where 
the sympathetic and superlative French waiter, Maurice, imperturba- 
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bly assisted our inexperience in selecting the menu. Our satisfaction 
with the Burgundy may not have been justified by its quality, but the 
liqueur was genuine, and, on the whole, we had every reason to be con- 
tented with ourselves and each other. 

When there is nothing red and nothing white, nothing sparkling and 
nothing still, to linger over, I am not surprised you feel inclined to 
shun the table; there must be very cold comfort in an ice-watery con- 
fabulation. Nevertheless, try to do the best you can with the discour- 
aging means at your disposal; persevere in the hope of better days or 
happier climes where the frown of the reformer is unknown or disre- 
garded and hospitality is still unfettered; — but always remember 
that no one would care to arrange a little dinner for a man who had no 
feeling for his surroundings, whose tastes revealed no gracious idio- 
syncracies, and who had artlessly entrusted the cultivation of his 
palate to a quick-lunch counter. 

I know that advice even from an elder brother is usually resented; 
but old age — that old age to which I sincerely trust you may all 
happily and gloriously attain — has taught me the inexpressible 
value of some things you show a disposition to ignore, and tastes must 
be cultivated early or they will never come to flower. Therefose be 
indulgent and let the disinterestedness of my purpose be the excuse 
for my temerity. 


A PROGRAMME FOR BRIGHT PUPILS 
By IRA A. FLINNER, 711 


NY one who has visited the usual classroom has observed that the 
-& instruction is adapted to the large middle group. When there is 
opportunity to give individual help, it is given to the children who 
cannot do the work of the grade without assistance. But what about 
the very bright children? They are not problems and consequently 
receive no special consideration. The bright pupil loafs along because 
his standards are set by the average pupil. Just listening in will enable 
him to meet the requirements. The occasional boy — it is usually a 
boy — who rebels at the deadening effect of such procedure improvises 
ways and means to amuse himself during his spare time and fre- 
quently gets into mischief that results in his getting attention — but 
not the kind that will help him develop to his maximum capacity. 
We think of the child who is obliged to repeat a grade as being re- 
tarded. A great many pupils in our schools are repeaters, and retarda- 
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tion on the part of backward pupils is a serious educational and finan- 
cial problem. We do not, however, seem to be concerned to any great 
extent with the children of superior mental capacity. Pupils of un- 
usual mental ability who do poor or average work are just as much 
retarded as are pupils who have average ability and cannot do the 
work of the grade at the rate it is usually given. The consequences of 
retardation on the part of pupils of exceptional mental capacity 

_should be of more concern to educators and parents than retardation 
among pupils who are backward. The dull child is continually urged 
to do his best, and because of such urging acquires habits that will 
mean as much to him in his life’s work as the knowledge he may gain 
in the classroom. On the other hand, a bright pupil who does average 
work forms habits that will do him immeasurable harm. Each child 
should be expected and encouraged to accomplish tasks in accordance 
with his ability. The bright pupil should have placed before him 
tasks which are just as difficult for him to accomplish as are the tasks 
set before the pupil of lesser ability. 

Unquestionably the brilliant pupils are retarded, and attention is 
now being directed toward them. Children of the upper extremes of 
the intellectual scale need and for their own sake are entitled to special 
training as much as those at the lower extremes; and indeed they are 
more entitled to it for reasons of broad, social policy. The waste and 
loss of power, both intellectual and moral, from the inadequate devel- 
opment of children of great potentiality can be ill afforded by any 
community. The usual treatment for gifted children has been rapid 
advancement through the school. Those who have been granted this 
privilege have been too few in number and improperly selected, and 
the method, while better than none at all, is inadvisable from the 
point of view of the best moral and social development of the pupil. 
In a school system which provides for rapid promotion of bright pu- 
pils, such pupils are sent to the high schools at a much earlier age than 
customary. Consequently they enter college several years younger 
than most students, and are therefore improperly grouped from the 
standpoint of other than mental consideration. 

A pupil of twelve may be mentally able to do the high-school work, 
but we must reckon with the fact that mentally mature children are 
not necessarily physically, socially, or morally mature. Children se- 
lect their associates on the basis of chronological or birthday age, and 
then, when selections are made from those of the same birthday age, 
mental age is a factor in the process. One can readily see that the 
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child of twelve cannot feel much at home with freshmen in the high 
school who are two years his senior. The college freshman of fifteen 
does not fit into the scheme of things with students of eighteen or 
nineteen. 

There is a belief abroad that children of superior mental capacity 
are not normal in their conduct and activities. We reach such a con- 
clusion by our observation of a few children of our acquaintance who 
are exceptionally bright and to us seem queer. Now, as a matter of 
fact there is a smaller percentage of physical, mental, and moral freaks 
among children of high intellectual rating than among children in 
general, but freakishness may and often does develop in superior chil- 
dren from lack of suitable training and environment. 

Rapid promotion for gifted children solves some problems and 
makes others. A better plan is to provide in a special way for gifted 
children by greatly enriching their courses of study. By such a plan it 
will be possible for boys and girls of the same ages to associate in social 
and physical activities and receive different treatment in their mental 
work. 

You, of course, ask how the course of study is to be enriched for 
these pupils. In answering this.question let us consider a programme 
of work which could be given to a high-school class of exceptional 
pupils who are preparing for college. We shall describe a college 
preparatory curriculum, because the great majority of these pupils of 
superior ability will continue their education in our higher institutions. 

The usual college preparatory programme calls for English, mathe- 
matics, languages, science, and history. The specific work required by 
those institutions which maintain the highest entrance standards con- | 
sists of four years of English, two years of algebra, one year of plane 
geometry, four years of languages, one year of science, and one year of 
history, totaling twelve units. The remaining three units can be se- 
lected from the same fields or from a very limited list of other courses. 
A class of gifted children will, of course, be expected to include in its 
programme the subjects which we have enumerated. This is not say- 
ing that those are the best ones to prepare for advanced work, but in- 
asmuch as they will be required by colleges for some time to come we 
must make plans for conditions as they are. The curriculum, then, for 
this special class of gifted children will include English, languages, 
mathematics, science, and history, and some other courses which we 
shall list later. 

The programme of work for the gifted children will be enriched in 
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two ways: the content of the usual courses will be enlarged and the 
courses included in preparation will be increased in number. It must 
be borne in mind that gifted children can, if they work with the same 
effort as the average, accomplish a great deal more than is ordinarily 
done by the usual class. 

What, then, will be the programme of work for pupils of superior 
mental capacity who are preparing for higher institutions? To begin 
with, the customary English courses will be pursued, but copious and 
extensive reading of the best literature will be expected in addition. 
Whereas the average student reads very little beyond the bare re- 
quirements, much literature will be read by the superior pupil prima- 
rily for enjoyment or pleasure, and not for the purpose of dissecting or 
criticizing. 

Assuming that the modern language selected is French, it is ex- 
pected that gifted pupils will acquire the ability to converse in the 
language as well as read it. In French classes where all kinds of ability 
are presented it is impossible to acquire conversational knowledge in 
addition to reading ability, since the time that might be used for prac- 
tice in conversation is given to the backward pupil who needs to be 
drilled in verb forms and checked up in general. Gifted pupils do not 
need the large amount of drill that is ordinarily given in the language 
classes to fix vocabulary and verb forms. 

French will be studied the entire four years. Such a programme will 
make possible a mastery of the language for practical purposes. The 
period of one or two years which the average students spend on a lan- 
guage is wasted for most of them, for the knowledge gained during 
such a short time is not sufficient to enable them to make any prac- 
tical use of it in social or business intercourse. 

Those students who pursue Latin will be expected to get an ac- 
quaintance with Latin literature, read in either the original or the 
translations. The student, therefore, will get a much wider acquaint- 
ance with Latin literature than he would get from an intensive study 
of a very limited field. 

The college requirements in mathematics include algebra and plane 
geometry. The best technical schools require also a knowledge of 
solid geometry and trigonometry. The gifted pupils will pursue the 
usual work in mathematics, but in addition will be given a course 
which combines the various fields and makes direct applications of all 
branches of mathematics within the range of the individual student’s 
knowledge. As mathematics is generally taught to-day, even the 
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bright pupils are completely lost when an algebra problem appears in 
another branch of mathematics. Really, the main reason for pursuing 
mathematical work is to acquire a facility in using it in the various 
situations which arise in technical courses or in actual work in which 
one may be engaged. 

The reader has been informed as to how the language and mathe- 
matics courses are to be enriched. Now what shall be the procedure in 
history and sciences? History is not satisfactorily taught in most of 
our secondary schools. Usually the pupil pursues one course of ancient 
history, modern European history, or United States history. He 
knows a little about a limited field, but has no general historical 
knowledge. A class of gifted children should be given history in each 
of the four years. During the first three years there should be a back- 
ground built up for the work of the fourth year. There should be a 
general survey of history from early times, beginning with ancient 
history and followed by European history, then United States history. 
These courses will suffice to provide a setting for the main course in 
history, which will be given in the senior year: namely, “The Prob- 
lems of Modern Civilization as they concern the United States.” The 
enrichment in the history instruction will be in the giving of the final 
course, which really is the essential. 

In the field of science these superior pupils should be given introduc- 
tory courses which will open up the general field of science and ensure 
an acquaintance with elementary physics, chemistry, astronomy, 
biology, and other sciences which can be pursued with profit by sec- 
ondary-school pupils. With the background obtained through the 
general science work, which may be distributed over two or three 
years, an intensive course in physics or chemistry may then be pursued. 

These pupils should also have opportunity to pursue courses in art, 
music, and to participate in activities which will train them to make 
worthy use of their leisure. I refer to such activities as debating, glee, 
mandolin, and orchestra work, dramatics, and the various athletic 
games which are included in a complete regimen of physical training. 

In addition to pursuing classroom courses, the children of superior 
mentality will find time to spend several hours a week in the labora- 
tories outside the school building. I refer to factories, museums, civic 
buildings, and places of historic and artistic interest. Through their 
contact with the outside world they will gain experiences and a fund of 
information which will make their school work more real. These trips 
should become a part of the.regular programme of the school, carefully 
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organized, and the information secured should be used in the various 
school courses. To illustrate: a visit to the State House would provide 
material for reports in English, history, or civics; a visit to a factory 
might provide material for English, mathematics, science, and geog- 
raphy. Taking the school out of the narrow confines of a building and 
bringing the pupils into intimate contact with the work of the world is 
a worthy aim for any educational institution. 

The programme of work which I have described for a class of men- 
tally superior children will provide a broad preparation for college 
study and will develop students of ability and character. Two great 
factors determine to a very large extent the success of an individual: 
moral character and intellectual capacity. Unless the pupil of superior 
intellect is provided with opportunities which challenge his superior 
capacity, and unless he is expected and required to give his maximum 
effort, there is great danger that he will have a flabby character. 


HENRY MARION HOWE, ’69 
By HENRY RICHARDS, ’69 


F genius were to be defined as the power of original accomplish- 

ment, Henry Marion Howe was certainly a genius of no mean 
order. Reading what has been said of him by his associates and fellow- 
workers; considering the long list of honors bestowed upon him, and 
regarding the list of his works with the respectful awe of a layman, 
the impression of originality and accomplishment leaves one almost 
breathless. At any rate, I think this impression is general among his 
classmates and early friends, who knew him as a light-hearted boy, 
full of practical jokes; a boy who could say, after a three months’ 
suspension from college, “I was absent from college the first term of 
the sophomore year, on account of a disagreement with the Faculty, 
arising from what seemed to me harmless joking. The Faculty did 
not think the joke appropriate, however — misguided men!” 

By what process of development could this boy, debonair, full of 
fun and mischief, devoted to dancing, occupied, apparently, with 
nothing more serious than the joie de vivre, have become the man whom 
Professor Sauveur has called “Lover of justice and of humanity; 
public servant and public benefactor; master of the English language; 
loyal and devoted friend; untiring and unselfish worker in an im- 
portant field of science; stimulating teacher, inspiring investigator 
and generous collaborator; voyager in realms but dimly perceived by 
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your fellow-workers; lone explorer of fields destined to yield rich 
harvest to future generations; man of genius, honored and loved the 
world over?” 

It is common to account for the doings or misdoings of our friends, 
their accomplishments and their failures, by a facile reference to 
heredity, which seldom takes account of any ancestors but one or two 
in the direct male line, with the addition, at best, of the mother and 
a grandmother or two. But without following popular notions of 
heredity, it is plain that every man derives from an infinite number 
of ancestors, in lines converging to a centre to produce an original 
combination. Here scientific theory coincides with the facts observed 
by every father of children — that every child born into the world is 
an individual and unique personality. This is the explanation, as I 
see it, of the transformation I have noted in Howe. He, like the rest 
of us, was original and unique in his combination of inherited charac- 
teristics, attributes and aptitudes; but while it happens with most 
men that many of what we deem fortunate inheritances tend to neu- 
tralize each other and cancel out in the equation of life, the case was 
quite different with Howe. In his case, it is clezr, the heritage of what 
seemed in his youth to be rather incongruous attributes and aptitudes 
proved a most happy combination of supplementary qualities, and 
worked out into an harmonious whole of truly extraordinary power. 

Before dismissing the working-out of heritage in Howe, I must 
mention one trait, inherited directly from his father, Dr. Samuel 
Gridley Howe, the eminent philanthropist, humanitarian, and philhel- 
lene; the sense of humor, strong in father and son, which ran in both 
to a love of practical jokes that never left either of them through life. 
It is recorded of Dr. Howe that when an undergraduate at Brown 
University he led the president’s old white horse to the very top of one 
of the college buildings and left him there overnight. Many years 
after, Dr. Howe, “being in Providence at Commencement time, went 
to call on his old president, Dr. Messer, then living in retirement, for 
the express purpose of apologizing to him for the ‘monkey shine.’ 
The old gentleman received him with a look of alarm, and, motioning 
him to a chair, took his own seat at some distance, keeping a wary 
eye on his former pupil. Dr. Howe began his apology, but Dr. Messer 
interrupted him. ‘I declare, Howe,’ he cried, ‘I am afraid of you now! 
I’m afraid there will be a torpedo under my chair before I know it’”’; 
and the present writer has a vivid recollection of a practical joke 
played by the distinguished doctor in one of the last years of his life. 
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As with the father, so it was with the son, in this respect; and there 
can be no doubt that many of his contemporaries regarded “H. M.,” 
as we used to call him, with feelings akin to those which Dr. Messer 
expressed when Dr. Howe came to apologize for his pranks. Nobody 
ever knew what “H. M.” would be up to next. The strong impression 
created by what was, after all, but a superficial propensity may have 
accounted for the fact that though he had a winning personality, 
showed marked ability, was notably strong of body, a good athlete, 
with a cultivated taste in music and a beautiful baritone voice, yet 
he had few intimates in college. 

But the most fortunate heredity can do no more than furnish the 
tools of life. Character alone can determine what the man shall do 
with them. And here the most casual review of Howe’s life makes it 
clear that he wrought mightily, and that in the supreme accomplish- 
ment of character he stood head and shoulders above many of his 
more worldly-fortunate fellows. 

He was born March 2, 1848, in Boston, the son of Dr. Samuel 
Gridley and Julia Ward Howe — a high parentage indeed! During 
his earlier years he was trained by tutors, of whom Dr. Howe had 
always a reserve corps at command in the patriot Polish and Greek 
refugees who looked to him as a combination of father and beneficent 
providence. With such tutors, and in the atmosphere of his home, 
young Howe was steeped from infancy in the very essence of cultiva- 
tion. Literature, languages, music, art, philanthropy, patriotism, 
and public service formed the very air he breathed, and laid the 
foundation on which he built. The setting of his early life was a 
determining factor in his later accomplishment, as may be seen from 
his expressed resolution, when he reached the stature of full manhood, 
that, though he could never hope to equal the accomplishment of 
such giants as his parents, he would devote such talents as he had to 
the service of humanity. And how nobly he fulfilled this high resolve! 

If one were to invoke the aid of a fairy godmother to endow a child 
with the qualities essential to success in any high endeavor, the best 
that one could wish, surely, would be a strong imagination, an active 
sense of humor, and a careful regard for detail — on which strong 
stock one should hope that education might graft the power of patient, 
persistent, hard work. Howe had these three qualities from birth. 
They were revealed, sometimes in untoward ways, all through his 
school and college days, but the power of hard work was not to be 
achieved until later, when experience, observation and study should 
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have ripened his character. In the years of his formal education — 
at the Boston Latin School, from his eleventh to his seventeenth year, 
and at Harvard until his graduation at twenty-one — he seems to 
have gone through a process of slow, insensible incubation, through 
which his natural qualities were gradually ripened. He gained knowl- 
edge, of course, and of many things, but he was no star performer on 
the academic field, and he discovered in himself no bent or determined 
purpose. He simply had a wonderful time — and ripened, gradually 
but surely. 

I do not know what first moved him to go to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Possibly it was the careful regard for detail, 
of which I have spoken, which first awakened in him a consciousness 
that his future course of life must lie in the field of science, among 
objective things. At any rate, he entered “Tech” in the fall of 1869, 
and there first revealed the capacity for hard work which so distin- 
guished him in later years. In 1871 he graduated, with the old- 
fashioned title of “Graduate in the Department of Geology and 
Mining Engineering,” and went next to Troy, as a student in the steel 
works. At Troy he worked hard, but his life there was by no means 
all hard work, for his vivaciousness and camaraderie, his high spirits 
and his sense of humor, adorning but not concealing the solidity of his 
character, soon made him a favorite in the society of a place full of 
gayety. His letters of that time tell of the heat and grime of the steel 
works, but even more of the dances, dinners, and routs for which he 
was always in demand. 

From this time on it might truly be said that his life was one long 
romance — a romance of hard work and achievement, for few men 
have achieved more within the compass of a lifetime. Romance first 
touched him in Troy, when he met Miss Fannie Gay of that city, 
whom he married April 9, 1874, and of whom Howe’s friend and co- 
worker, Mr. Bradley Stoughton, has said: ‘She has been not only his 
constant companion and his sympathetic comrade in work, but, by 
her actual assistance, has made it possible for him to accomplish some 
of the great tasks he undertook. ... She not only guided tactfully, 
but spared him many interruptions and directed his efforts in the lines 
of greatest effectiveness.”’ In short, it was largely through her under- 
standing nd loyal devotion that her husband was enabled to do work 
which, by its mere amount, seemed beyond even the physical power 
of any one man. 

From 1872, when he completed his practical studies in Troy, until 
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the end came, Howe’s life may be divided roughly into two periods — 
the first from 1872 to 1882, during which, in one place or another, and 
in three countries, he was superintendent, manager, designer or 
builder of metallurgical works for a number of companies — the 
second running from 1883 to 1922, during which he turned aside from 
the practical work in which he had been engaged to take up the purely 
scientific side of his profession. 

During the first period — in steel works at Joliet, and Pittsburgh, 
and later in the work of improving, designing, and building copper- 
smelting plants, in Chile, the Province of Quebec, and at Bergen 
Point, New Jersey — still later as manager of the Pima Copper Mining 
and Smelting Company, Arizona — he was in line for signal material 
success; to make a great fortune and become a “captain of industry” 
—a most alluring prospect. If we could understand all the motives 
which prompted him to turn aside from this prospect and choose, 
quite deliberately, to explore what seem to lesser men the arid and 
unrewarding fields of pure science, we should have the key to Howe’s 
character. Yet though the whole may not be clear, it is possible to 
understand in part. Of one thing, at any rate, I am sure; material 
success, with all that it implies, was far from being an alluring prospect 
to him, for though he had a worthy and right ambition to establish 
himself and his family, and a proper contempt for men who, with a 
fair chance, cannot make good, the gods of the market, money, posi- 
tion and power, meant nothing to him. He may have found, too, that 
he was not altogether adapted to the comparatively crude work of 
handling masses of men in great metal works — that he was too fine 
a tool to be put to such rough purposes. And then he must have 
realized, in all his work up to the time of the change, that the whole 
metallurgical world was groping amid an amazing accumulation of 
facts, not as yet tabulated, verified, explained or logically interpreted 
— that here was a great need, in a field worthy of all his best powers. 
But the most compelling motive, [ am convinced, was the example of 
his father and mother, and his own early resolve “that, though he 
could never hope to equal the accomplishment of such giants as his 
parents, he would devote such talents as he had to the service of 
humanity.” 

So he made the change, by establishing himself in Boston as a con- 
sulting metallurgist, and accepting the position offered him as Lec- 
turer on Metallurgy at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Such was the setting of what I have called the second period of 
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Howe’s life. It looks simple in retrospect, but the task for him was 
immense. At thirty-five, already well established and with habits 
formed, he had to turn from the practical to the theoretical side of his 
profession; to concern himself with the underlying realities on which 
a great industry may be developed rather than with the objective 
things with which it deals; to move from factory to laboratory; to 
change from furnaces to books; and, still more, to establish in himself 
the habit of hard, unrelenting work on his own responsibility. Look- 
ing back at that time, I realize what a great task he had set himself, 
and see clearly, that, for a man so delicately organized and sensitive 
as Howe, this task might well have overwhelmed him but for the 
constant, unremitting care of his faithful wife. ‘Seeing him in memory, 
as he worked at this time, I think of the great Malet locomotives on 
the Reading line, hauling coal over the mountains. The pulling power 
of these locomotives is known to a nicety, and the cars are loaded 
accordingly, to the last pound. So Howe worked, knowing his own 
capacity, feeling that he had just so much power to devote to the 
service of mankind, and handling himself in such a way as to make 
the last ounce of this power productive. 

You. never can hold down a man who is bound to rise, and the 
lectureship at the Institute of Technology was, I can but think, a 
holding-down for Howe — though quite unconsciously on both sides. 
The fourteen years in Boston were years of hard struggle, and though 
he pressed on, never faltering, he could not strike his full stride until 
1897, when, at the age of forty-nine, he was appointed Professor of 
Metallurgy in Columbia University. From that time on to the end, 
the romance of his life — the romance of high purpose nobly achieved 
— ran its true course. 

Few men have been more highly honored than Howe, and still 
fewer more justly; for steel is the very basis on which the whole mate- 
rial structure of our civilization rests, and if you add to those who man- 
ufacture steel, or implements of steel, those who use such implements 
and those who are dependent on their use, you have the whole popula- 
tion of the civilized world and a large proportion of the uncivilized. 
He, therefore, who, by quiet and persistent labor, has contributed 
largely to the science on which the great steel industry rests is rightly 
honored. 

A true son of Harvard, Howe was given the degree of A.M. in 1872 
and of LL.D. in 1905 by his alma mater. From Lafayette he received 
the degree of LL.D. in 1905 and that of Sc.D from the University of 
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Pittsburgh in 1915. He was made a Knight of the Order of St. 
Stanislas (Russia) and a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor of France, 
and he was awarded the Bessemer Medal of the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute of Great Britain, the Eliot Cresson Medal of the Franklin Insti- 
tute of Philadelphia, the Gold Medal of the Verein zur Beférderung 
des Gewerbfleisses of Berlin, the Gold Medal of the Société d’En- 
couragement pour l’Industrie Nationale of France, and the John 
Fritz Medal of the American Institute of Mining Engineers. In addi- 
tion to these degrees, orders, and medals which he received, he was 
elected to presidencies, vice-presidencies, fellowships, life member- 
ships, and honorary memberships in more than a score of the most 
important scientific and technical societies in this country and abroad. 

Howe contributed several hundred important professional papers 
to scientific journals in this country and Europe, but his principal 
works were the “ Metallurgy of Steel” (1891), “‘ Metallurgical Labora- 
tory Notes” (1902), translated into French, “Iron, Steel and Other 
Alloys” (1902), translated into Russian, “‘ Metallography of Steel and 
Cast Iron” (1916), article on “Iron and Steel” for the tenth edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica (1902), and a second article on the same 
subject for the eleventh edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica in 
1910. 

Of the “Metallurgy of Steel” and the “Metallography of Steel,” 
Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond has said: “The first of these books was an 
amazing accumulation of reported facts, tabulated, verified, and 
explained as far as was then practicable. The last is an equally amaz- 
ing array of facts, but now sifted, tested, logically arranged, and lumi- 
nously interpreted. . . . The first was a heap, parts of which had been 
sorted; the last was an edifice. To produce the first required intelli- 
gent and inexhaustible industry and critical discernment. The second 
exhibits the creative genius of an architect. Between the two lies the 
history of a science, to every stage of which this builder has made 
some important contribution.” 

After his appointment to the professorship in Columbia, Howe 
lived in New York, where students who needed advice came to him 
almost automatically. He would invite one or another to his house, 
from time to time, for luncheon and a quiet talk, or, of a Sunday eve- 
ning, he would gather a little group of his particular boys — the choice 
spirits among the students who revered and loved him. With work 
laid aside, he was like a boy with the rest, all distinctions of age and 
dignities forgotten, and became the comrade and friend — ready to 
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advise or help, and more than ready to play — scintillating with 
humor, and keeping all on the qui vive with the alertness and acute- 
ness of his talk. Few of those who enjoyed this comradeship will ever 
forget those happy days. 

A story is-told of him which will illustrate his quickness of wit: 
The International Association for Testing Materials had been invited 
to hold its annual congress in this country for the first time, and had 
accepted the invitation. For two years committees of arrangements 
had been busy, making every provision for the important occasion, 
and, in due time, the delegates began to arrive from all quarters of the 
world. But something happened to throw one of the hotels engaged 
out of commission, and there were last-minute scramblings and re- 
arrangements on the part of the committees. Out of the confusion, 
the fact emerged that a foreigner, a very important personage — a 
scientific luminary and a man of high title besides — had been al- 
lotted a small, inside room, opening on a fire-escape and that the im- 
portant personage was very wroth — full of breathings and threaten- 
ings, and vowing that he would cut the whole congress and go home. 
The committee in charge came to Dr. Howe and told him their sad 
plight. He reflected an instant; then said in a flash, “I will see him,” 
and went. Coming into the room where the foreign gentleman was 
fuming, Dr. Howe ignored his obvious ill-temper, greeted him with 
his sweetest smile, and said how delighted he was to hear that the 
committee had succeeded in providing a room with a fire-escape — 
“‘so hard to find — such a valuable life’ — he was “distressed to 
think that such a life might have been risked in an ordinary room.” 
So the Important One was not only appeased, but flattered, and 
boasted to all his confréres that he alone had a room with a fire- 
escape. 

During all his later years — from the time he retired from active 
work at Columbia as Professor Emeritus — Howe lived in the home 
which he had built on a beautiful spot at Bedford Hills, New York. 
This place he called “Green Peace,” the name being that which his 
mother gave to the lovely house and garden in South Boston where 
she had lived so long and happily. Peace, for him, meant freedom for 
uninterrupted work. But though he worked indefatigably during the 
last nine years of his life, withdrawn from all distractions in the home 
of his heert, his acute sense of family tenderness never forsook him. 
And here, when he was gripped in the long agony of his last illness, he 
faced forward as always, dismissing what came to him with merry 
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smile and quick humor, as things of no consequence. And here he 
died with a smile on his face. 

At the presentation of the Fritz Medal, Dr. Ira N. Hollis said: 
‘Science has three aspects: first, to discover truth and follow it; sec- 
ond, to employ the forces and materials of nature for the good of all 
mankind; third, to set us into closer accord with the will of God.” 
In all three of these aspects, thus so well stated, Henry Marion Howe 
was the faithful man of science, the true servant of humanity. 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW 


EARLY all Harvard men agree that the publicity given to the 

Harvard Faculty’s discussion of what may frankly be termed 
Racial groups the Jewish question is unfortunate; many of them think 
at Harvard = it unfortunate that the Faculty should have discussed 
the question at all. Officially to show consciousness of the existence 
of racial groups in the University is unlikely to serve the purpose of 
harmonious assimilation at which, it may be supposed, the University 
aims. For that reason, although it is desirable that a committee of 
the Faculty should consider measures by which candidates for admis- 
sion to the University may be more thoroughly sifted, it is to be 
regretted that a part of the work assigned to that committee is a 
study of the subject of racial proportions in the whole body of students 
at Harvard. Such a study, although it may bring out some interesting 
facts, can hardly contribute anything relevant to the main issue, 
which is: In what way shall the regulations governing admission to 
Harvard be changed? 

If regulations for admission are ever made that shall take account 
of other matters than the character, personality, mental ability, and 
scholastic attainments of the applicant, if they take account of race 
or creed, they can hardly fail to have mischievous results. Surely 
Harvard desires to draw to itself as students the best in every racial 
group in America, so long as the best in every group measure up to 
the standard that the University shall prescribe. Other colleges than 
Harvard have found that to require merely a certain standard of 
scholarship is an insufficient test and are trying other tests than that 
of scholarship. If Harvard adds new requirements, if in character, 
personality, and general mental ability as well as in scholarship it 
establishes a standard for admission, it will be able to exclude the 
undesirable candidates among those who satisfactorily pass the test 
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of scholarship. And however high may be the percentage of Jews 
among the candidates for admission attaining that standard, Jews 
to that number should be admitted. 

Under such a system of admission no racial group is likely to show 
a numerical predominance so marked as to disturb the balance of the 
University. No racial group is likely to achieve a greater representa- 
tion proportionally in Harvard than it has in the United States. But 
if some one racial group does gather to itself the virtues and excel- 
lences, mental and moral, so abundantly as to acquire of right a 
dominating representation in Harvard University, that right must 
be accorded to it. 

To proceed upon any other principle than that of seeking to obtain 
the best human material, wherever found, regardless of race, would 
be an error so obvious that the folly of it need hardly be pointed out. 
Yet since the committee of the Faculty is to take cognizance of racial 
proportions in Harvard University, it may feel called upon to make 
some recommendations in regard to limiting or fixing racial propor- 
tions; and any such action, involving as it would a policy of racial 
discrimination, would be calamitous. The crude rule of thumb by 
which the Federal government restricts immigration to a certain 
percentage annually of the population of the racial groups already 
domiciled in America, although perhaps the most convenient and 
effective method that could be devised of dealing with so immense a 
problem, is not required in dealing with applicants for admission to 
Harvard University. In passing upon such applicants it is not neces- 
sary to abandon the human equation and adopt a mathematical . 
formula. To try to raise the standard of membership in Harvard 
University by providing that not more than a certain percentage of 
the total body of students shall be of a specified racial group would 
be as foolish and as unjust as to try to raise the standard of scholar- 
ship by requiring instructors to flunk a certain percentage of the 
students in their classes. Examining boards should of course be gov- 
erned by their heads rather than by their hearts; we hope that at 
Harvard they shall never have to be governed by their charts. But 
official tabulations of racial proportions cannot fail to excite sus- 
picion of the use to be made of the tables. If group percentages rather 
than individual merit ever determine the question of admission to 
Harvard, there will be a departure from the traditional policy of the 
University, and the prestige of the University will rightly decline. 

Aside from all these considerations, we think that it would be wiser 
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for the officers of Harvard University to ignore the existence of racial 
groups than to give thought to it. The more attention they show to 
that subject, the more interest in it of an unheaithy sort they will 
excite. The more they labor to harmonize the relations of racial 
groups to one another by adjusting the proportions of each group 
according to some arbitrary scale, the more certainly will they keep 
antipathies alive and the scars of cleavage unhealed. 

It is doubtful whether to deal with the subject of racial groups and 
proportions comes within the legitimate province of the Faculties of 
Harvard University. The Corporation and the Overseers should con- 
sider and determine questions that are likely to affect the relations of 
the University to the State and to groups of citizens within the State; 
that the question which the committee of the Faculty is to discuss is 
of that sort seems hardly to admit of argument. The Faculty’s con- 
cern is with problems of instruction and discipline within the Univer- 
sity, not with the problems of a quasi-political character, the settle- 
ment of which may affect the attitude of the public towards the Uni- 
versity. 

If within the University a particular group has aroused the ani- 
mosity of the rest of the student body, and if prejudice is being fo- 
mented and ill feeling is increasing, it is probably because of the pres- 
ence of a number of undesirable persons. Let the Faculty take ade- 
quate measures to prevent the undesirables of every group from 
getting into the University and they will have a sufficiently homo- 
geneous and harmonious student body. The burden of investigating 
. each candidate’s record may be a great one, but it should not be im- 
possible to bear it; the task of estimating his general fitness in addi- 
tion to his special qualification as shown by his passing an examina- 
tion paper may be a difficult one, but it should not be impossible to 
perform it. If the regulations for admission are wisely amended and 
then are humanely, intelligently, and impartially administered, as 
they are sure to be under Mr. Pennypacker’s direction, the conscious- 
ness of inharmonious racial groups will soon cease to trouble both 
Faculty and students. 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


THE END OF THE YEAR 
By HENRY W. HOLMES, ’03 


SanpErs THEATRE has been for many years an inadequate and unsatisfactory 
place for the Commencement exercises. Once they were held in the Stadium; 
but although the Stadium proved to be a fairly serviceable set- | Commence- 
ting for our academic ceremony, it was neither very dignified Sona waae. 
nor very accessible. This year the exercises were held in the rangle 
quadrangle bounded by Quincy Street, Emerson Hall, Gcre Hall, and Robin- 
son Hall. Here the Alumni exercises have been held for some time — except 
for the year just after the war, when the navy drill-shed on Oxford Street, now 
the Engineering Laboratory, was put to very acceptable use for the occasion. 
The Sever Quadrangle has done very well for the Alumni exercises and offered 
several advantages for Commencement. It is quiet — traffic through Quincy 
Street being easy to divert for an hour or two. It is shaded in part, without 
being obstructed by many small or ill-placed trees. The rear of Sever Hall 
forms a good background in respect of color, position, and anchorage for the 
cables that hold the awning. An amplifier did much, this year, to help the 
speakers. On the whole the experiment justified itself and ought to be re- 
peated until such time as the University secures an adequate auditorium. 
The chief practical difficulty in using the Sever Quadrangle is, of course, the 
uncertainty of our climate. We are fairly sure of good weather for Commence- 
ment week, but not certain enough to dispense with rainy-day checks and 
other bothersome provisions against the contingency of an inclement day. 
This year, June set a record for rain. Never in the annals of the Weather 
Bureau have we had so many inches, and it came in every form, from hail to 
fog. A (sunny) day in June was “‘rare”’ indeed. It just happened that Class 
Day was not actually rainy, although there was an occasional spatter and a 
good deal of mistiness. Everything went off on schedule, however, and the 
confetti battle raged in clear sunlight. Commencement morning was without 
flaw. The procession started in due order and in due time and gained some- 
thing in impressiveness for traversing a longer path through the Yard. It 
wound from Massachusetts over toward Holworthy, then turned to pass in 
front of University, around the southern end of it, by the Widener steps, and 
into the Quadrangle between Emerson and Sever. The line of candidates, 
separating to permit the dignitaries to pass through, stretched along the front 
of University and thence to the entrance of the Commencement enclosure. 
It was a sight to leave in the minds of Harvard men a sense of the long tra- 
dition and the far-reaching future of the University. The slow-moving line 
of academic figures, between the rows of younger men, gowned and uncovered, 
passing under the elms and by the familiar halls, in quiet, flooding sunlight, 
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made the Commencement pageant that symbol it ought to be of the quicken- 
ing union of what has been with what is to come. 

Unfortunately, the rains of the preceding days had made it impossible to 
cover the boards of the platform and the stands with softening draperies or to 
stretch more than one short awning to shade the speakers. The audience sat, 
therefore, in hot sunlight, except for the fortunate ones at either side, who 
were protected by the large trees near Emerson and Robinson. There was 
one case of illness from the heat. Otherwise, the ceremony was all that it 
might have been in Sanders Theatre, and more. There were seats enough, 
and every one could hear. The open air, the uncovered boards, and the hot 
sun seemed not to mar in any noticeable way either the dignity or the effec- 
tiveness of the exercises. 

Yet when all is said, the need of an auditorium is the only moral of the tale. 
Except this: the auditorium should be so placed that the academic processions 
of the year may move toit across the Yard. Say what we may about thearchi- 
tectural deficiencies of the buildings in the Yard; agree that Harvard men 
have very little “sense of place”’; admit that many a “‘campus”’ is more beau- 
tiful — yet on a Harvard festival the Yard is the only true ground for common 
meeting, the only temple blessed by the great past of the University. 

The Alumni exercises were spoiled by a sudden and violent shower; yet 
they were notable for the quality of the addresses, as the account of them 
given elsewhere in this issue will testify. The shower simply evidenced the risk 
in using the Sever Quadrangle, or any open-air auditorium, for an academic 
ceremony in June. 

Among the recipients of degrees at Commencement were forty-three women, 
graduates of the School of Education. Of these, one received the degree of 
The position Doctor of Education; the others, the degree of Master of Educa- 
of women in tion. The School has now graduated seventy-nine women. They 
the University 3+ alumne of the University, entitled to the privileges of grad- 
uates under the law and under the statutes of the institution. At the Com- 
mencement exercises, occupying a modest position (they approached the plat- 
form, but did not advance up the steps with the men candidates for the same 
degrees), they made an excellent impression and were received by the audience 
with marked favor. But of course this presence renews each year the whole 
question of the status of women in the University. 

As to the Graduate School of Education, there can be no doubt of the advis- 
ability of admitting women to all the rights and privileges of students and can- 
didates for degrees. As well not have a department for the professional prepa- 
ration of teachers and school officers, as have a department confined to men. 
Women occupy and serve admirably in educational posts of wide variety and 
great importance. A professional school of Harvard University must face 
squarely the profession for which it trains. It may prepare for only the direct- 
ing and administrative positions in its field; but if women occupy such posi- 
tions in considerable numbers and have proved their ability to render trained 
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service therein, it would be a narrow and harmful policy to exclude them from 
a Harvard School which prepares for such service. When the University ac- 
ce} te | the endowment for the Graduate School of Education, it was with the 
general understanding that women would be admitted to the School, as they 
are to the corresponding departments at Yale, Columbia, Chicago, and other 
universities. 

The admission of women to one professional school cannot be taken, how- 
ever, as an example which must be followed by every other professional de- 
partment of the University, nor as the “entering wedge”’ for a general reorgan- 
ization on a co-educational basis. It implies nothing whatever as to Harvard 
College. Radcliffe offers Harvard instruction to women, and what shall be 
done with or for Radcliffe is a question entirely distinct from the question of 
admitting women to any professional or graduate school. The professional 
schools have their definite vocational aims, each different from the other, and 
each different from the aim of Harvard College. If in any given profession 
women still play a minor and occasional réle, the Harvard school which trains 
for that profession may justifiably leave to other schools the task of training 
them for their work. There are undoubted advantages in dealing with men 
students only — and de minimis non curat lex. In its development of profes- 
sional training a university must await in many matters the evolution of social 
organization. Probably the training of women for professional work is one of 
the matters in which universities may properly hesitate to take steps in ad- 
vance of the times. There is at any rate a ground which is solid and sensible in 
the facing of present conditions for the answer to this question in the case of 
each professional department of the University. The School of Public Health, 
newly endowed and about to undertake its work as a full-fledged Harvard 
School, will not admit women, at any rate for the present. 

In the College, the admission of women would run counter to a tradition 
which has its own substantive value, aside from every other consideration. 
There is no proof that co-education on the collegiate level offers such advan- 
tages that Harvard ought to change its practice. There is no movement to in- 
duce the College to make such a change. There are clear advantages to Rad- 
cliffe in making that institution officially and fully the Harvard undergraduate 
department for women, and some reasons of weight, from the standpoint of 
the University, for doing so. The chief of these is that Harvard would 
then be a completely rounded institution for the higher education of 
American citizens. But there are many practical considerations which 
must be taken into the account, and it may at least be said that the present 
arrangement works with a large measure of success, both for the Radcliffe 
students and for the Harvard instructors. 

The whole question of women in the University ought to be dealt with prac- 
tically and in a matter-of-fact spirit. There is nothing to be gained by “ view- 
ing with alarm” either what has been done or what is here and there proposed. 
The Governing Boards are not likely to be rushed into general action, “on 
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principle,’ without regard to the conditions and needs of the several depart- 
ments and the differences among them. 

The Summer School is a department of the University (to which, by the 
way, women have always been admitted) which has grown of late both in num- 
The Summer bers and importance. The total enrolment for 1922 reached and 
School of passed 2400, its highest figure. With the establishment of the 
— Graduate School of Education, the Summer Schcol was reor- 
ganized under the title of “The Summer School of Arts and Sciences and of 
Education.” It is administered by a Board composed of members of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences and of the Faculty of Education. Professor 
J. Tucker Murray, of the Depa’tment of English, is Director of the School. 
The session lasts six weeks, beginning usually just before the Fourth of July. 
Each summer course meets every day, five days a week, and in its standards 
and requirements corresponds to a half-course in the academic year. Many of 
the students, of course, are teachers, and a considerable number are candi- 
dates for degrees in the School of Education. Others are working toward the 
degree of Associate in Arts and a few are Harvard or Radcliffe undergraduates 
who are making up arrears or working ahead in their college studies. 

The Summer School is a serious place. There is no good reason, of course, 
why mature students (or undergraduates, for that matter) should not devote 
part of the long vacation to study, nor why intellectual work in the summer 
time shuld be undertaken in any dilettante spirit. Except for a day or two 
now and then, Cambridge is not an insufferably hot place in the summer. 
Many of the most noted teachers of the University remain to undertake sum- 
mer instruction. But there is a tradition which is hard to combat, to the effect 
that Summer-School work is necessarily lighter, less demanding, and lower in 
standard than corresponding work in the winter. If one may judge by the 
quality and attitude of the students in certain classes, it must be the instruc- 
tors who keep that tradition alive. In classes which actually demand the same 
quality of work as do the corresponding winter classes, the students neither 
shirk nor complain. 

It may be admitted that it is not quite possible to compress into a summer 
course the full procedure and content of an academic half-course. For that 
rcason the Graduate School of Education requires a Master’s thesis when the 
major part of the work for the degree is done during summer sessions. The 
thesis is done ‘‘on the job” during the teaching year just preceding the final 
summer of study. It is a study of some problem in the teacher’s own work, 
carried out as scientifically as may be and at any rate in substantial fashion. 
For the degree of Master of Arts on a summer program an extra half-course is 
required. Harvard thus admits that no six weeks’ course can quite equal a fif- 
teen weeks’ course; but there should be no doubt as to the standards main- 
tained during the six weeks’ period. The work is intensive; the purpose of the 
students is usually clearer and firmer than the purpose of the ordinary collegi- 

ate student. Summer-School work should never be considered qualitatively 
inferior to the work of the academic year. 
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For the better students, the present organization of instruction in the Sum- 

mer School has but one serious defect, namely, the paucity of courses of gradu- 
ate grade in arts and sciences. Candidates for the degree of Master of Educa- 
tion are encouraged to select, as a part of their program, such graduate instruc- 
tion in the subject they are to teach as may be available to them. Often they 
- are allowed to eombine work in Philosophy, Psychology, Economics, or Gov- 
ernment with their courses in Education. But this liberalizing contact with 
non-technical fields cannot be made unless there are suitable graduate courses 
in the subjects the teachers want to study. Furthermore, it is in practice al- 
most impossible for a student to secure by summer work the degree of Master 
of Arts, although the regulations permit him to do so. No department of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers enough advanced work in the sum- 
mer to meet the needs of a teacher who wishes to secure the Master’s degree, 
not on technical courses in Education, but on courses in one of the non-techni- 
cal fields. It may be good policy for the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
to discourage the attempt to secure the general Master’s degree on a Summer- 
School program; that is, at any rate, a debatable issue. In so far, however, as 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is interested in the scholarly equip- 
ment of teachers, it ought to codperate with the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion by offering a more extended range of graduate instruction in the Summer 
School. 

At a meeting late in the spring, the Board of Overseers requested the Presi- 
dent of the University to appoint a Committee from the Faculties to report to 
the Governing Boards on principles and methods for more ef- Committee on 
fective sifting of candidates for admission to the University. Methods of 
The Committee was appointed shortly thereafter with the fol- State 
lowing membership; Professors Grandgent (Chairman), Lyman, Sachs, Lee, 
and Wolfson, and Dean Greenough and Mr. Pennypacker for the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences, Professors Henderson and Rosenau for the Faculty of Med- 
icine, Professor Williston for the Faculty of Law, Professor Clifford for the 
Faculty of Engineering, Dean Donham for the Faculty of Business Adminis- 
tration, and Dean Holmes for the Faculty of Education. The problem before 
the Committee is well-known to be the problem of determining what to do, if 
anything, about the large and increasing proportion of Jewish students in Har- 
vard College. This has been a matter of growing concern, not because of any 
widespread antipathy to Jews among Harvard men in general, and certainly 
not because of any official antagonism toward them, but because the Jewish 
group in the College has grown large so rapidly and has become so distinct and 
self-contained, that there may well be before long, if there isnot already, a dan- 
ger in the presence of this group of breaking up the College into camps and of 
failing to do for the Jewish boys themselves what any good American college 
ought to ao for all its students. It is a difficult problem which the Committee 
faces, indeed a distressing problem. It is national in the scope of the possible 
consequences of any solution the University may adopt. The first thing to do 
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is, of course, to get an accurate statement of the facts; and even this is not 
easy. Then follows the far more critical task of determining on a policy in the 
light of the facts. It is impossible at this stage even to discuss in general terms 
the question before the Committee and all that can be done in these notes is 
to urge Harvard men to communicate to the Committee any information or 
ideas on this grave problem which they think would be of assistance in its 
deliberations. The Alumni may be assured that the Committee is facing its 
work sincerely and seriously and without the slightest illusion as to the possi- 
bility of working out a solution by which every one will be pleased. The 
Committee will not, at any rate, take as its criterion for judgment the mere 
maintenance of tradition, but will ask the larger question, How may Harvard 
College best serve the Nation under the circumstances of the present day? 








COMMENCEMENT 
Thursday, June 22, 1922 


Acavemie Erercises 

This year the academic exercises were 
held in the open instead of in Sanders 
Theatre. In the quadrangle behind 
Sever Hall and between Emerson and 
Robinson Halls stands were raised on 
the sides and to the rear, and a plat- 
form with canopy over it was built 
along the wall of Sever Hall. The candi- 
dates for degrees and some of the alumni 
occupied chairs in the centre of the quad- 
rangle. Seats were provided for about 
3500 persons. 

The academic procession, headed by 
President Lowell and Dr. John Warren, 
‘96, University Marshal, passed between 
the two rows of the candidates for de- 
grees, who were drawn up in front of Uni- 
versity Hall and whose lines extended 
round the corner and along the path to 
the Sever quadrangle. When the candi- 
dates, following the academic proces- 
sion, had taken their places, Sheriff 
Fairbairn called the meeting to order. 
Professor Edward C. Moore, chairman 
of the Board of College Preachers, of- 
fered prayer. The Latin oration was 
delivered by B. F. Jones, Jr., of Atlanta, 
Georgia. Clyde W. Phelps, of Rockford, 





Illinois, delivered an address entitled 
“The Russian Policy of America,’’ and 
Mordecai W. Johnson, of Charleston, 
Virginia, spoke on “‘The Present Condi- 
tion of the Negroes in the United States.” 

President Lowell conferred 1401 regu- 
lar degrees as follows: 


Bachelor of Arts 421 
Bachelor of Science 99 
Master of Arts 133 
Doctor of Philosophy 88 

Engineering School 
Bachelor of Science 44 
Master of Science 5 
Metallurgical Engineer 1 
Master of Education 66 
Doctor of Education 8 
Bachelor of Law 266 
Doctor of the Science of Jurisprudence 5 
Master of Business Administration 150 
Doctor of Medicine 101 
Doctor of Dental Medicine 41 
Associate in Arts 2 
Master of Science in Botany 4 
Master in Architecture 5 
Master in Landscape Architecture 2 
Doctor of Theology 1 
Bachelor of the Science of Theology 2 
Master of the Science of Theology 4 
Master in Forestry 4 
Doctor of Science 4 
1401 


The following received degrees with 
high distinction: A. B. Summa cum laude: 
Duncan Pomeroy Ferguson (English); 














Eliot Dole Hutchinson (English); George 
N. Kates (History); Bernard Osgood 
Koopman (Mathematics); George Brooke 
Roberts (History and Literature); Laz- 
arus Rubin (Chemistry); Daniel Heckert 
Sanders (History and Literature); Edward 
L. Sherman (Economics); Marshall Har- 
vey Stone (Mathematics); Benjamin 
Arthur Trustman (Government). S. B. 
Summa cum laude: Marvin Farber (Phi- 
losophy). 

M. D. cum laude: George Colket Caner, 
17; Leo Max Davidoff (Harvard Univ.); 
Hallowell Davis, 18; George Kahn (Mass. 
Institute of Technology); Wilfred Pickles 
(Brown Univ.); Louis Wolff (Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology). 

LL.B. cum laude: Ethan Davidson 
Alyea (Princeton Univ.); Herbert Hough- 
ton Bell, ’17; Robert Morris Benjamin, 
17; Harris Berlack (Harvard Univ.); 
Edwin Hall Chaney (Oberlin Coll.); 
Robert Cutler, ’16; James Saville East- 
ham (Brown Univ.); Stanley Geismer 
Falk, 19; Sidney Post Simpson (Knox 
Coll.); Marion Lowell Turrentine (Prince- 
ton Univ.); Bertram Francis Willcox 
(Cornell Univ.); Justin Vollmer Wolff 
(Tulane Univ.). 


Donorarp Degrees 


After the bestowal of the ordinary de- 
grees, President Lowell conferred honor- 
ary degrees in the following terms: 


Doctor of Laws: 

Oscar Witper Unperwoop: Senator of the 
United States; a statesman of no common mold, 
who has seen the duty that our country owes both 
to itself and to the world of which it forms a part; 
and, undismayed by faction, has upheld boldly 
what he sees as right. 

Joun Weston ALLEN: Our Hercules, who from 
its dark cavern dragged a hydra of iniquity and 
slew it. 

Joan Georce Mivsurn: Leader of the New 
York Bar; worthy heir of the high traditions of an 
honorable profession that, in England and America, 
has long fortified the pursuit of liberty and law. 

Freperic Jesup Stimson: Author and jurist; 
first ambassador to Argentina, whose keen insight 
and friendly sympathy prevailed in many delicate 
situations during the great war. 
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Wa ter Betxnap James: A physician who has 
ministered to countless sufferers in a vast metropo- 
lis; a man full of public spirit, spending himself in 
ceaseless service for the common good. 

Witu1am Procror Goutp Harpine: Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, whose steady hand 
has steered the bark of commercial credit in a time 
of industrial stress. 

Cuartes Ricuarp Crane: Manifold in his in- 
terests, versatile in his tastes, he has, by his sensi- 
bility, his energy, and generosity, sustained in- 
numerable projects, artistic, scientific, and philan- 
thropic. 


Doctor of Letters: 

Rosert Grant: Who, longer than any other 
living man, has served on the Board of Overseers, 
and from the labors of an exacting judicial post 
has wrung the time to make him famous by his pen. 


Doctor of Divinity: 

Henry SLoane Corrin: A preacher of the gos- 
pel, who, in his words, has all the fervor of the 
prophet illumined by the light of common day. 


Master of Arts: 

Joun ALDEN CarPENTER: Blender of the worlds 
of action and of art; first trained in music here, he 
gives his morning to his office desk, and in the 
afternoon weaves the chords of symphonies. 

Cuar_tes Howarp Strona: An alumnus of the 
University, who in New York has abounded above 
measure in fruitful labor for bis profession, his 
church, his city, and his state. 

Exuis Lorinc Dreset: Charged in Germany 
after the close of the war with a task well-nigh im- 
possible, he fulfilled it with honor to himself and 
dignity for our nation. 

Witu1am Pururps: Descended from a family 
illustrious by its benefactions, he has devoted him- 
self to the national service at home and abroad; 
courteous and friendly, he made himself beloved 
wherever he represented the country.! 





1 The Latin versions, by Professor E. K. Rand, 
’94, are as follows: 

Oscarum Witper Unperwoop: Civitatum 
Foederatarum Senatorem haud usitata indole prae- 
ditum, qui cum solvenda esse officia a patria et ipsi 
et toti orbi terrarum communi debita viderit, par- 
tium favore imperterritus propositi tenax consistit, 
Legum Doctorem. 

TonanNeM Weston ALLEN: Herculem nostrum, 
qui Hydram fraudibus laetantem ex atra spelunca 
extractam occidit, Legum Doctorem. 

IonaNNEM GeorGicom Mizsurn: Tribunalium 
Noveboracensium ducem, dignum artis heredem 
antiquae et praeclarae a praeclaris maioribus tradi- 
tae, qui et in hac et in vétere patria ornatissimi a¢ 
firmissimi libertatem legemque diu consectati sunt, 
Legum Doctorem. 

Frepericum Jesup Stimson: scriptorem, iuris 
consultum, primum ad Argentinos legatum, qui in 
Bello Magno animo sagaci et amico multas res 
scopulosas superavit, Legum Doctorem. 

GvuALTERUM BELKNapP James: medicum ab aegro- 
tis ingentis urbis incolis enixe quaesitum, rerum 
civilium studiosum, omnium utilitati assidue servi- 
entem, Legum Doctorem. 
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Alumni Exercises 


After the luncheon the Chief Marshal, 
N. P. Hallowell, led the procession to the 
Sever Quadrangle. William C. Boyden, 
’86, President of the Harvard Alumni 
Association, called the meeting to order. 
The band played “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” The Chorister and Chorus led 
the company in singing the Seventy- 
eighth Psalm. 

The President of the Association then 
spoke as follows: 

Brethren of the Alumni: On your behalf 
let me begin by welcoming to our great 
Harvard family that thronging group of 
young men who this morning received 
their degrees, who will always remember 
this day as their first and real Commence- 
ment. 

We salute and welcome, also, the guests 
who have done us the honor to participate 
in the ceremonies and festivities of this, 
the latest of a series of Commencements, 
which has already stretched over nearly 
three hundred years, which we have faith 
to believe will consist of Commencements 
without end. 

This Commencement will always be 
notable because it marks the end of a 
week's festivities for which have gathered 
probably more of the Alumni, coming 
from every section of the country, than 
have ever been together before in the his- 
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tory of the College. It has been our great- 
est Harvard home-coming week. 

Brethren, the Associated Harvard 
Clubs is our army in the field, and after 
twenty-five years of service it has done us 
the honor to come and report in person to 
headquarters — to the authorities and 
governing bodies of the University and to 
the Harvard Alumni Association, which 
is all of us. 

They have earned this coveted right to 
appear in person, and to tell with their 
own lips of their accomplishments espe- 
cially in this year, in which has come to 
pass a vital change in the method of elect- 
ing members of the Board of Overseers of 
the University, a change largely brought 
about through the influence of Alumni 
opinion under the leadership of the Asso- 
ciated Clubs. 

Before the Civil War, as you all know, 
Harvard drew its students from New 
England, with a very small percentage 
from the Middle and Southern States. 
For a good many years, however, Harvard 
orators, especially those from the West, 
have been accustomed to refer to Harvard 
as a or the National University. It re- 
mained, however, for President Lowell, 
in his last Annual Report, with the aid of 
the valuable diagrams prepared by Pro- 
fessor Hart, to demonstrate from a careful 
study of the official records that, whereas 
the resort to Harvard from New England 





GuttieLmMuM Proctor Goutp Harp1ne: virorum 
nummis publicis reservandis praefectum, qui in 
summa negotiatorum necessitudine navem merca- 
turae civilis fide salva firma manu callide guber- 
navit, Legum Doctorem. 

Carotum RicarpuM CRANE: in rebus multiplici- 
bus occupatum, multiplici ingenio praeditum, qui 
prudens, impiger, munificus artes elegantiores, dis- 
ciplinas naturales hominumque egestates plurimis 
consiliis fovit, Legum Doctorem. 

Rosertum Grant: nostrum, praeclarum, quoli- 
bet vivo diutius Inspectorem, qui ex severis iudicis 
laboribus officiisque ad se calamo nobilitandum 
tempus extorsit, Litterarum Doctorem. 

Henricum SLoane Corrin: praedicatorem elo- 
quentem, cuius verba et caelesti illa prophetarum 
et consueta hac luce clarescunt, Sacrosanctae Theo- 
logiae Doctorem. 





IoHANNEM ALDEN CARPENTER: Mercuri pariter 
et Musarum rarum cultorem hic primo in Musica 
institutum, qui mane ad mensam negotiosus solido 
die confecto symphoniarum chordas contexit, Ar- 
tium Magistrum. 

Carotum Hovarpum Strona: Universitatis 
alumnum, qui pro arte sua et ecclesia, pro urbe et 
civitate fortia ausus laboribus fructuosis abundat, 
Artium Magistrum. 

Exuis Lorine DresE-: qui Belli fine in Germania 
munus paene iam desperatum cum suo honore pa- 
triaeque dignitate susceptum explevit, Artium 
Magistrum. 

GuILieLMcM PuHIturrs: e stirpe muneribus in- 
signi natum stirpeque dignum, in rebus publicis 
domi peregreque versatum, qui comis et considera- 
tus ubicumque res patriae gerebat carum se homi- 
nibus reddidit, Artium Magistrum. 
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has not increased in the past twenty 
years, the proportion of students residing 
outside of New England has steadily in- 
creased, and with increasing rapidity dur- 
ing the last dozen years. The diagrams 
also showed, as President Lowell said, 
that as compared with most other Uni- 
versities the student body at Harvard is 
singularly widely distributed in its places 
of origin. Simple justice requires that we 
acknowledge that this highly desirable 
situation is largely the result of the work 
of the Harvard Clubs scattered through- 
out the nation, which have been fostered 
and led by the Associated Clubs. 

The fact of the existence of the Asso- 
ciated Clubs, the place of its origin and 
the scenes of its chief labors are in them- 
selves the best possible proofs that Har- 
vard is a National University. The first 
meeting of the Associated Clubs was held 
twenty-five years ago in Indianapolis. 
Its first twelve annual meetings were held 
in the Mississippi Valley. All but four of 
its annual meetings have been held in 
cities lying west of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains. It is highly significant of the na- 
tional character of Harvard that the As- 
sociated Clubs, which includes Harvard 
Clubs which reach virtually around the 
world, should have had its origin in the 
Middle West, and have grown to its pres- 
ent strength and influence largely through 
the enthusiasm and the work of graduates 
who reside outside of New England. 

We all rejoice to-day that the keen and 
devoted loyalty of the sons who have gone 
out from Harvard to parts of the country 
far distant from Cambridge has so materi- 
ally helped to make Harvard a national 
institution, and has built up an organiza- 
tion influential in the councils of the Uni- 
versity. We rejoice also that Harvard 
plants in the hearts of her departing sons 
a devotion and a loyalty which distance 
only strengthens. 

1 have already referred to the fact that 
this year wiil always be remembered in 
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the history of our University as the first 
year in which members of the Board of 
Overseers were elected by postal ballot, 
and to the part which the Associated 
Clubs played in bringing about this highly 
desirable reform. You all know of the long 
struggle for universal suffrage for the 
holders of all Harvard degrees. That was 
attained some years ago, after letting 
down the bars, one at a time, with wise 
New England conservatism over a long 
period of time. But universal suffrage, 
which could only be exercised at Cam- 
bridge on Commencement Day, seemed 
to some of our brethren as an empty 
honor and privilege. 

The adoption of the postal ballot in the 
election of Overseers was first seriously 
considered, so far as I have been able to 
learn, at the meeting of the Associated 
Clubs which was held at Milwaukee, 
twenty-one years ago. It is interesting to 
remember that the discussion was precipi- 
tated by the receipt of a letter from Mr. 
Joseph H. Choate, then our Ambassador 
to the Court of Saint James, who pro- 
tested against losing his vote for Over- 
seers because he chanced to be serving his 
Country abroad. It is also interesting to 
remember that the sentiment of the Mil- 
waukee meeting, composed entirely of 
Western men, seemed to be against any 
change which could possibly interfere 
with the control of Harvard College by 
Boston graduates. We had all heard 
President Eliot, in his wonderful talks to 
our Western Harvard Clubs, include in 
the paramount advantages of Harvard 
its proximity to Boston, saying that Bos- 
ton offers the best constituency in the 
world from which to choose the governing 
bodies of a great University. We all then 
believed, and still believe, that he was 
right, and does any one know another who 
is so often right? It has been wel! said that 
no institution of learning in the world 
owes as much to any one man as Harvard 
University owes to President Eliot. 
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But the democratic sentiment in favor 
of the postal ballot grew with the years. 
The governing bodies and the Massachu- 
setts legislature, as always, were respon- 
sive to well considered and crystallized 
alumni sentiment, and this year for the 
first time we have a universal franchise to 
the holders of all Harvard degrees and the 
universal opportunity to use it. 

I am sorry if in anything I have said 
there should appear to any of you to be a 
trace of that boastfulness which is sup- 
posed to be characteristic of the city 
which is my home. [Laughter.] After the 
experiences of the past week, it seemed to 
me appropriate that the President of the 
Alumni should publicly acknowledge the 
service of the great Association which has 
been our guest. If to any of you it may 
seem that I have been overenthusiastic in 
my tribute, you will perhaps pardon me if 
you remember that I am speaking of my 
friends, with many of whom it has been 
my privilege to serve Harvard for a gener- 
ation. 

And now speaking as a Western man 
and for the Western men, let me say that 
nowhere is there better appreciation than 
in the West that our contribution in every- 
thing which makes for her glory and her 
usefulness is as nothing compared with 
the contributions of her sons who live in 
the East. No Harvard men understand 
better than the Harvard men of New 
England that Harvard, to prosper, must 
appreciate and feel the sentiment of the 
whole country and assimilate all that is 
best in the thought of the whole country. 

You whose happy fortune it has been to 
live almost within the shadow of this 
Temple of Learning have had a new joy 
during the past days in a fresh apprecia- 
tion of how far the links of Harvard 
loyalty extend. 

We of the West and South have come 
back to the old home to find that the 
youths from all over the country drink 
from the same perennial fountain of Har- 
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vard’s love of honor, of Harvard's hatred 
of sham, and of her willing obedience to 
the compelling voice of ‘* Truth.” 

And, whether from far or near, our 
chiefest pride is that Harvard presents 
herself to-day with a stronger appeal than 
ever, and a clearer right to every service 
we can render — service which, at its best, 
will fall far short of the dictates and the de- 
sires of our gratitude and of our affection. 

Gentlemen, the guest of honor at every 
meeting of the Alumni is the President of 
the University. We are proud of his 
scholarship, proud of his leadership in 
education and in every movement for the 
betterment of our national life, and we 
love him for the wisdom and zeal which he 
brings to the betterment of the Univer- 
sity. [Applause, all rising; cheers.] 

President Lowell said: 

Brethren of the Alumni, it is my delight- 
ful duty every year to stand in this place 
and express the gratitude of the Univer- 
sity for the gifts that it has received dur- 
ing the year. It is the custom to begin 
any remarks made by the President of 
the University here by reciting those 
gifts and, first, by mentioning by name 
each of those to the amount of $25,000 or 
over. I will read only the even thousands 
because I have always observed that 
reading dollars and cents confuses rather 
than enlightens any one who hears. 

There have been during the year an 
additional payment under the will of 
Joseph R. DeLamar for the Medical 
School of $795,000. 

An additional payment under the will 
of Mrs. Henry Draper for the Astronomi- 
cal Observatory of $97,000. 

A gift from the Rockefeller Foundation 
for the new School of Public Health of 
$1,232,000. 

A gift from the General Education 
Board, for a Department of Psychiatry 
and Neurology — you don’t know what 
that means — in the Medical School of 
$26,000. 
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From the General Education Board for 
the School of Education of $250,000. 

A legacy under the will of Mrs. James 
G. Freeman of $279,000. 

A legacy under the will of Miss Julia 
Lyman of $58,000. 

A legacy under the will of Mr. Samuel 
Crocker Lawrence for scholarships of 
$50,000. 

From Mr. George F. Baker for a Pro- 
fessorship of Economics in the Business 
School, $50,000. 

From an Anonymous Donor for un- 
restricted purposes, $50,000. 

From another Anonymous Donor, also 
unrestricted, of $29,000. 

A legacy under the will of Dr. William 
G. Farlow, $25,000. 

A legacy under the will of Mr. Jacob H. 
Schiff for the Semitic Museum, $25,000. 

From Mr. William Zeigler for the 
School of Business Administration, $25,- 
000. 

From Mr. Max Epstein for a Loan 
Fund in the Law School, $25,000. 

And also the aggregate of gifts received 
during the year of less than $25,000 have 
been $528,000. 

There have been, moreover, payments 
of subscriptions to the Endowment Fund 
to the amount of $1,282,000, making a 
total of $4,826,000. [Applause.] 

One of the former members of the Cor- 
poration, when President Eliot announced 
the large gifts of ihe year, was heard to 
remark, “Why do they dribble it in on us 
this way?” [Laughter.] That is not my 
sentiment, to-day, but nevertheless, in 
spite of this great generosity, I find that 
unfortunately our needs increase more 
rapidly than our resources. I had always 
read in my youth of the torture of Sisy- 
phus, who was compelled to carry water 
up hill in a sieve. I have found that that 
is my chief occupation. ([Laughter.] 
Also in my youth I had no great respect 
for the barefooted friar, but since I have 
joined the mendicant order my feelings 
are quite different. 
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As a matter of fact, I always see needs. 
The gentlemen who form the real core of 
the University, the teachers, the profes- 
sors, are always plucking at my robe say- 
ing how impossible it is to carry on their 
work as it should be carried on in the 
wretched accommodations under which 
they suffer, and the worst of it is that a 
good deal of it is true. The Medical 
School for example — it was a subject of 
pride to me to-day that no other chlorine 
tank leaked during the time that the 
marshals were at lunch, as it did the other 
day. The fact is that if that ventilator 
should stop for a moment, several re- 
search men would be poisoned by the 
various organic gases which they are 
forming. That is, perhaps, our greatest 
need. There alse are others. 

We should like, first, new houses for 
students. I want to say that the feeling 
about houses for students has changed 
greatly. Some years ago people thought 
that good dormitories were a luxury. 
That thought has changed to-day, and 
people all over the land understand that 
the housing of students together is an 
essential part of that great training which 
comes not from the lecture room but from 
the association of young men in an at- 
mosphere of common pursuits and com- 
mon ambitions. [Applause.] If you give 
us dormitories enough, I will nearly agree 
to turn out model citizens into the Com- 
monwealth. 

Then also we have a new school called 
the Business School which has no home at 
all and sneaks around in various acciden- 
tal places: a school of education which has 
a small fraction of a home. 

But it is ungrateful, in announcing gifts 
of nearly five million dollars, to talk in 
this strain. 

There is a matter which has been much 
discussed during the last few weeks, and 
has attracted no little attention in the 
press, about which I must say something, 
and should say more were it not that a 
Committee drawn from the various Facul- 
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ties is now considering the matter, and it 
would be improper for me to forestall 
their opinion. I want, however, to point 
out certain general principles on which 
the University must act, and from which 
it could not depart without a breach of 
duty. 

During the earlier period of our coun- 
try, and indeed to some extent so long as 
there was a broad area of frontier life to 
the westward, newcomers from other 
lands were easily assimilated. The sparse- 
ness of settlements, the constant mobility 
of the population, mixed men together in 
a homogeneous American type. Now 
that our population has become vastly 
more dense, and huge numbers of stran- 
gers newly come from overseas are massed 
together in industrial centres, the prob- 
lem of assimilation has become more diffi- 
cult. This is a cause of the recent efforts 
at Americanization. That any group of 
men should find themselves separated 
from the common stream would be a 
grave misfortune for our country, and a 
still graver one for that group. 

Of late there have come to us from 
every part of Europe mutual antipathies 
among men bred in the Old World. We 
must, if we can, see that such feelings are 
not fostered here. There is no love lost, 
for example, between the German and the 
Pole in Europe, but their antagonisms 
have no place in the New World to which 
both have been welcomed. [Applause.] 
It is the same with every other antago- 
nism among the citizens of our country. 

But mark this: We often speak of 
Americanization as if the American were 
a finished product. The American has 
been in the making ever since the first 
white man set foot upon our shores, and 
will continue to be in the making so long 
as streams of foreigners pour into our 
land. Americanization does not mean 
merely moulding them to an already set- 
tled type, but the blending together of 
many distinct elements. No one of the 
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peoples that have come from Europe to 
our shores is devoid of qualities that can 
enrich our common heritage, and some 
have already contributed greatly thereto. 

In the blending of these different groups 
our colleges, where young men of all 
kinds mingle in common pursuits, and 
share common interests and ambitions, 
can render an indispensable service. But 
this blending, the removal of antagonisms, 
the softening of the lines of demarcation, 
will not take place, first, unless we recog- 
nize the facts as they are — and in the 
facts I include the particular tempera- 
ments of the group — and second, unless 
we study those facts with a mind un- 
warped by any desire save to promote the 
real welfare of every group. To leave out 
of sight the interests of any group what- 
ever, to fail to consult members of that 
group about its interests, would be wrong. 
To shut the eyes to an actual problem of 
this kind and ignore its existence, or to 
refuse to grapple with it courageously, 
would be unworthy of a_ university. 
[Applause.] 

N. Penrosr Hatiowe.t, ’97: Presi- 
dent Lowell, the Class of °97, observ- 
ing its twenty-fifth anniversary, is proud 
to be able to hand to you, sir, to add 
to the unrestricted funds of the Univer- 
sity, the sum of $100,000. [Prolonged 
applause.] 

President Lowell acknowledged the gift 
and said, I have just been notified that 
the Class of 1902 have just pledged $5000 
on their twentieth anniversary for a 
scholarship to help, first, veterans of the 
war, and then children of their own 
Class, and then the boys yet to be born 
and serve our country. [Applause.] 

Governor Cox spoke as follows: 

Mother of men for three centuries, 
Harvard has sent forth her sons to carry 
her name and influence, and the name and 
influence of Massachusetts to all parts of 
the world. Conceived for the purpose of 
educating a ministry for the church, the 
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mighty University has extended its leader- 
ship into every field of human endeavor. 
Aided by the State in the early days of 
her existence, she is now returning to the 
State, and to all the States, a hundred- 
fold this bounty through the men who 
have gone down from this University on 
Commencement Day. Thirty thousand 
living graduates constitute a mighty 
army with power to carry the banners of 
Harvard and Massachusetts to new 
heights of glory. 

The Nation and State are great only in 
proportion as our people are intelligent, 
civic minded, and actuated by motives to 
advance the social well being. Leaders to 
carry on this work are trained in our col- 
leges and universities. From these insti- 
tutions come many of the influential 
minds of the country. College-bred men 
and women in large measure have shaped, 
and will continue to shape, policies for the 
upbuilding of this Commonwealth and 
these United States. 

It is then of the utmost concern that 
university graduates see clearly amid the 
fog and think straight amidst the babel of 
confusing voices. It sometimes seems as 
if no public address could attract atten- 
tion to-day unless it constitutes a lurid 
arraignment of present conditions, or else 
a wanton attack upon some person or 
group of individuals. In the field of poli- 
tics one who declaims of how things 
should be done and who promises the 
impossible gains a ready audience, while 
one who soberly recites a record of actual 
accomplishment is quickly brushed aside. 
Many men who pick up their morning 
papers and fail to find accounts of terri- 
ble accidents, atrocious crimes, financial 
failures, or scandalous wrongdoing, throw 
them aside in regret that there is no news. 
They find no satisfaction in the realiza- 
tion that the world and society are func- 
tioning normally. It is the duty of trained 
minds to reflect. Those who have had the 
opportunity to study history should have 
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a true perspective and a sense of propor- 
tion. They should examine the substance 
rather than the shadow. They should be 
as ready to commend as to denounce. 

There is more good in the world than 
bad. There are more good men and 
women than bad. Where there are a few 
men in public office who are faithless and 
dishonest, there is a vast army of high- 
minded, sincere and devoted men who 
without flare of trumpets are resolutely 
doing the day’s work. The immense num- 
ber of young men and women who seek 
admission to our institutions of higher 
learning bear testimony to the love of 
their parents who desire to give their chil- 
dren opportunities which they did not 
enjoy. The countless gifts to colleges, to 
hospitals, to libraries, for parks, play- 
grounds and for other public purposes, 
give evidence of unshaken faith in the 
future and of a never satisfied ambition 
to extend comfort and help to others. 
The nation-wide gratification in the suc- 
cess of the Conference for Limitation of 
Armaments speaks eloquently of the 
spirit of fraternity and good will over- 
flowing the hearts of a worthy people. 

In my home city of Boston two Har- 
vard men have lived within my own time 
who have admirably illustrated the power 
of sane trained minds to lead their fellow 
men to the heights where they might con- 
template the beauty and joy of every-day 
life. They followed different paths. Both 
were intensely American and both abun- 
dantly demonstrated their liberality of 
mind, their tolerant spirit, and their pur- 
pose to help all sorts and conditions of 
men. They did not find it necessary to 
complain incessantly about the wrongs of 
the world in which they lived. They 
dared to rejoice in the blessings which had 
been showered upon their day and genera- 
tion. 

It may not be possible for every gradu- 
ate to give a Symphony Hall, a Harvard 
Union, or a Soldiers’ Field [applause], but 
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it is possible for every one to have the 
abiding faith in his fellow men that dis- 
tinguished Major Henry Lee Higginson. 
[Applause.] 

It may not be possible for every gradu- 
ate to stir the patriotism of a nation or 
single-handed to break down barriers of 
local prejudice and intolerance, but it is 
possible for every one to walk humbly in 
the path where trod with giant’s step, 
Edward Everett Hale. [Applause.] 

Many of the fancied wrongs of our 
times will disappear when educated men 
reflect and dwell upon the blessings which 
are theirs, when they insist upon temper- 
ate speech, when they are concerned more 
with performance than promise, when 
they realize that saying a thing does not 
make it so, when they are willing to grant 
to others the same integrity of motive 
which they ascribe to themselves, and 
when rejoicing in all that is true and good 
it is their burning purpose 
“To look up and not down, 

To look forward and not back, 


To look out and not in, and 
To lend a hand.” 


[Applause.] 


Senator Underwood, who was next in- 
troduced, spoke as follows: 

Harvard University conferred on me 
this morning one of the great honors of 
my life. I am glad of the opportunity to 
express my appreciation. The president 
of the alumni has just referred to some of 
my work in the past. The president of 
Harvard University, in conferring the 
degree on me this morning, said it came 
because I was willing to forget partisan- 
ship in an hour of national crisis. He 
could not have conferred on me higher 
words of praise, nor words for which I 
should be more grateful. [Applause.] 

It is good for the country that we have 
parties because we must have a minority 
as well as a majority, the majority to do, 
the minority to see that the work is well 
done, because without criticism many a 
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time the ship of state might go upon the 
rocks. But there are times in our national 
life when partisanship must be forgotten 
and that time always comes when the 
national life is at stake and the national 
honor is in jeopardy. 

I want to say a word in reference to the 
Washington conference, but first let me 
say to you, so that you may understand 
my viewpoints, how I approached the 
conference. There was no minority and 
no majority in the American delegation. 
All represented America. [Applause.] 
But I came on to the delegation as the 
leader of my party in the United States 
Senate. I came on to the delegation as 
the man who in the Senate had moved the 
unconditional ratification of the treaty of 
Versailles. I went to the conference with 
the belief in my soul that there were other 
ways to settle international disputes out- 
side of the arbitration of the sword. I 
thanked the President of the United 
States when he offered me the commission 
for the opportunity to serve my country, 
and I said to my party that when the ship 
of state passed the three-mile limit there 
were no partisan politics. [Applause.] 

So that there was really not a partisan 
issue in the Washington conference. 
There was a division after the work of the 
conference ceased, but it was not entirely 
along partisan lines and it should not have 
been. I think that the work of the Wash- 
ington conference will go down into his- 
tory as one of the great happenings of our 
national life. It may not and does not 
mean universal peace by understanding 
of nations, but it does mean a step, a very 
long step, in the right direction. 

We must understand, although the 
Washington conference was primarily 
called to reach an agreement in reference 
to limiting armaments, that the real 
treaty of peace was the Four-Power Pact. 

Now, I want to say to the ladies and 
gentlemen here that, as the rain is ap- 
proaching, I don’t want you to stay here 
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and get wet to hear me conclude my re- 
marks. [Laughter.] I will go on for a 
minute or two, but not detain you long, 
but if the rain comes I will take no offense 
if you leave. 

It was the treaty that guaranteed the 
peace of a large portion of the world. I 
say it guarantees the peace. There were 
but four powers that signed it, but you 
must bear in mind that the military 
strength of those four powers is so great 
that it dominates the Orient, if not, for 
the present, the world. When those four 
powers in solemn compact agreed that 
such differences as might arise between 
them in the future in reference to matters 
in the Pacific regions should be settled by 
mutual understanding, as long as they 
keep the agreement, no possibility of war 
in the Orient will exist, not only for us and 
the other signatory powers to the treaty 
but for the world, because in the four- 
power pact we practically and virtually 
invited the balance of the world to lay 
before the signatory powers any question 
that may arise to disturb conditions in the 
waters of the Pacific Ocean. 

Therefore, I believe that that under- 
standing was necessary to a disarmament 
of naval forces. It was the real treaty of 
peace. It was in line with the sentiments 
that many of us stood for in the past, that 
we should have a world-wide understand- 
ing to keep the peace on earth, rather 
than settle our differences by war. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The naval treaty, the one of next im- 
portance, has not changed greatly the 
relative strength in naval affairs of the 
great nations of the world, although it has 
placed, without continuing our building 
program, the government of the United 
States on a parity in strength of ships 
with the navy of Great Britain, but rel- 
atively speaking, it has not affected the 
situation because, if we had continued 
and finishe 1 our 1916 program, we would 
have attained that object anyhow. But 
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it has done this: the nations of the world, 
for the first time in the history of the 
world, have met together and agreed that 
they would limit armaments, that they 
would not continue the race of building a 
navy. They have set an example which I 
hope when the ten years of naval peace 
rolls by will be continued by further con- 
ferences to reduce armaments to a greater 
extent. It has lifted the burden from the 
American people and the people of Japan 
and the people of Great Britain, an un- 
necessary burden for them to carry, be- 
cause if we had gone on in this race of 
building battleships, it would have at last 
mounted into the billion-dollar class, a 
billion dollars a year. When I first voted 
for a naval program, battleships cost six 
or seven million dollars, and when we 
stopped the building in the Washington 
conference, they cost forty millions of dol- 
lars. There was no end to the proposition. 

Yet to-day your country, our country is 
stronger in its naval position, in its naval 
predominance than it has been si.ce the 
close of the Civil War, and with a cutting 
off of vast amounts of expenditures that 
were entirely unnecessary. 

Now, I will not weary you with detail- 
ing the other work of the conference, 
except to say that there is one other re- 
markable thing that has been done. His- 
tory has taught in the past that when a 
nation of many people and great national 
life has become weak and disabled in its 
military power, of course, in its power of 
offensive combat, its neighbors have fallen 
upon it like a pack of wolves and torn it 
asunder. Yet, when the conference met 
at Washington, we found China, the 
centuries-upon-centuries-old civilization 
of China, a country of vast natural re- 
sources and vast natural wealth, without 
government, absolutely unable to protect 
itself against the balance of the world. 
And yet the nine great powers that con- 
trol the situation in the Orient did not 
come there to plunder, did not come there 
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to demand. They came there to surrender; 
they surrendered what they had, agreed 
to move their foreign post offices from 
China, agreed to organize a commission to 
remove the foreign courts, and, above all, 
entered into a compact recognizing the 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of 
China, and giving new life to a great 
people and an old civilization. [Applause.] 

So when your president confers the 
honor on me of saying that I could lay 
partisanship aside to accomplish these 
results, I say that it was a great honor to 
me to have my country ask so much of me, 
and I would have been unworthy of the 
name of an American, unworthy of the 
history of our boys who laid down their 
lives in the recent war if I could have car- 
ried political partisanship into questions 
that so greatly affected not only my own 
country but the international life of the 
world. [Applause.] 

Will you pardon me for a moment to 
say to the alumni of Harvard University, 
the men who have so great power in the 
building of this Republic, in the caring 
for the standards of our citizenship, in 
maintaining the fundamental principles 
of our Constitution, that the danger at 
home threatens to-day, even if we have 
laid aside many of the dangers that 
threaten from abroad. The fathers of the 
Republic, — and none could be more 
proud of their work, the building of the 
Constitution, than the men of Massachu- 
setts, — have laid the foundation, have 
builded the temple of a free representa- 
tive government, not a democracy of the 
people, but a representative government 
selected by the people, to make the laws 
and govern the country. To-day that 
great principle is in jeopardy because we 
have too often and too much representa- 
tion of class and not of the mass. Class 
legislation can never fit the best wishes 
and the best needs of all the American 
people, because class legislation, in itself, 
is necessarily selfish and working for its 
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own upbuilding, regardless of whom it 
tears down. For many years it has been 
said of the government in Washington 
that the Congress of the United States 
responded to appeals of special interests. 
Many and many times that was said 
without grounds and without cause, al- 
though sometimes it may have been true. 
The special interests that were referred to 
in the days of the past were aggregations 
of wealth, and that special interest was 
content when it achieved its own objec- 
tives to leave other questions in the 
government alone. But in the shadow of 
the Capitol to-day there stalk the repre- 
sentatives of special interests all along 
the line. Although they may not know it, 
may not intend it, if their special views 
are carried out and continue to be carried 
out, we will soon cease to have a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people of this great country. [Ap- 
plause.] 

When you have a farmers’ organization 
that insists on legislation in their interest 
regardless of how it may affect the interest 
of the commonwealth as a whole, you are 
entering the danger zone. [Applause.] 

When you have legislation demanded 
by the representatives of labor purely in 
the interest of labor, regardless of its 
effect on the commonwealth as a whole, 
you are already in the danger zone. It is 
needless for me to say, and I am not criti- 
cizing those representatives, those who 
play for selfish endeavor rarely look to 
the right or left of them to see who is being 
trampled upon, but one of the funda- 
mental policies of this great republic is 
the sovereignty of the state in reference 
to certain local matters [Applause], 
certain local matters that only the state 
can properly legislate in reference to. 
Yet we all agree that the state should 
make reasonable and just legislation in 
reference to child labor. The Congress of 
the United States says it can exercise or 
did say it could exercise the great taxing 






























power of the government to drive men 
out of business who did not obey the be- 
hest of Congress in reference to matters 
that under the Constitution, should be 
governed in local communities. 

When the Chief Justice of the United 
States lays down a decision maintaining 
the fundamental rights of the people 
under the Constitution, and says that the 
oppressive power of taxation should not 
be used for government but only for 
revenue, the partisan advocate of that 
special interest meets his declaration with 
disapproval. 

Allow me to say one more word. I 
could go on to recount the special inter- 
ests that are dominating legislation in the 
halls of the Congress until I could not 
count them on my two hands. But I 
trespass on your time. Let me say just 
one more word. No man honors the 
heroes, the young heroes, of our republic, 
more than I do. No man would give 
greater honor to them than I would, for 
my own blood, my own kin, stood shoul- 
der to shoulder with them on the fields of 
France. But those men who saved the 
ideals of this day, who saved our repub- 
lican institutions, who fought for democ- 
racy and liberty, must not forget that the 
fate of the Republic still rests in their 
hands, that the men of the older genera- 
tion are passing away, and that the boys 
who won their spurs at Chateau Thierry 
and on the Marne must save the life of 
our Republic, not destroy it. Although 
we may say that they are not to receive 
their reward in money, that it is a higher 
reward due them than money, the real 
issue is their government. I want to ask 
that they forget not that the strength of 
any nation in modern warfare not only 
lies in the number of its men that it can 
summon to the standard, not only in its 
ability of industrial development, but 
more than these, it lies in the credit it can 
assemble when the war clouds blow and 
the trumpet summons the nation to the 
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last fighting ditch. We know that. We 
know the credit of our allies was gone, and 
without credit they could not put the 
shells on the front line, they could not put 
the men on the battle line. That is dem- 
onstrated by the fact that we loaned to 
our allies ten billions of dollars, and the 
great power that sustained our Republic 
in the war was not only the gallantry and 
heroism of our boys or our great indus- 
trial resources, but it lay in the fact that 
we were a virgin nation in our credit 
possibilities, and we marshaled that 
credit for the winning of this great war. 
Now the Republic is indebted twenty- 
four billions of dollars, straining our re- 
sources already to-day, and we are asked to 
add to that six or seven billions of dollars 
more to pay a soldiers’ bonus to the men 
who came home well and without injury. 
I believe if those men themselves could 
only see the passing of a soldiers’ bonus 
may in the days to come endanger the life 
of the Republic they would join with us 
who stand in Washington opposed to this 
system. [Applause.] 

And I take this opportunity, — the 
president of the alumni has invited me 
into the alumni by reason of the honorary 
degree I have received. There is no 
greater influence, more far-flung, than the 
influence of the men who face me, and if 
you think I am right, it is time for the 
alumni of Harvard to carry to the balance 
of America the danger that may confront 
the Republic in the near future. I thank 
you. [Applause.] 


After Senator Underwood had closed, 
a tremendous rain and hail storm burst 
upon the gathering, and President Boy- 
den announced that the exercises would 
be concluded in Sever 11. There the Hon. 
John G. Milburn and the Rev. Henry 
Sloane Coffin, who were to have spoken, 
could not be found. Judge Robert Grant 
read the following poem: 
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You have dubbed me Litt. D. One would 
scarcely suppose 

That thistle down verse with such dignity 
goes. 

Lay the blame then on Boyden. With 
shrewdness sublime, 

To escape from my prose he ordained me 
to rhyme. 


To rhyme face to face with the fifty-year 
men 

Who hazed me in college. I quake now as 
then. 

A single year younger, I still dread their 
frown, 

Expecting the mandate of “Freshman, sit 
down!” 


Though the dog days are near I won’t bay 
at the moon, 

But will temper my lay to the last weeks of 
June. 

One word fits this season, our fairest of 
scenes. 

The word is Commencement with all that 
it means. 


O day of all days in our gospel of truth, 

That plucks at the heart-strings of sage 
and of youth. 

Brave day of processions which proudly 
bear on 

Our ark of tradition from father to son. 


What the Pilgrim believed, what the free- 
man has wrought, 

And the scholar conceived live enshrined 
in our thought. 

Yet we garner the wheat and the chaff we 
eschew 

To keep their ideals eternally new. 


Fifty years! But a jot on the treadmill of 
time, 

Yet the changes they’ve brought us 

should paralyze rhyme. 
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Man has harnessed the air since we took 
our A.B.’s, 

Made a vassal of sound, a domain under 
seas. 


Turned the horse that we knew as a sym- 
bol of speed 

Out to grass with the tortoise as almost 
one breed. 

From the vagrant mosquito deemed harm- 
less till then 

Won the secret of safety for millions of 
men. 


And the bars they ’ve let down that the 
spirit may soar 

And all become equal in fact as in law; 

In the words of the woman who lived in a 
shoe 

With all men as brothers, what are we to 
do? 


All women our sisters. That sounds rather 
better. 

Yet I ’d still pick and choose, not be held 
to the letter. 

If bobbing ’s the fashion, my last crust I ’d 


share 

With a girl who bobs curtseys instead of 
her hair; 

Though I’m too old to count I am quite 
well aware. 


So the world that we knew like a dream 
fades away, 

And we march to the music that sings of 
to-day. 

To-day that we pledge to the splendor of 
youth; 

Bright faces agleam with the glimpse of 
new truth. 


So the thousands press on where the hun- 
dreds once trod, 
While structures magnificent rise from the 
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With some contradictions in color and 
size — 

But who may look gift horses square in 
the eyes? 


There was one that we did; how I wish we 
still could. 

For all that was dauntless and manly he 
stood. 

Long, long will the Harvard Commence- 
ment acclaim 

The glory of giving with Higginson’s 
name. 

The seed that he planted with generous 
hand ~ 

Bears harvests to-day from all parts of our 
land. 


If there’s glory in giving, what greater 
can be 

Than to lay down one’s life that the world 
be set free? 

Soon some master will chisel on marble or 
stone 

That our warriors were young and our 
warriors were known; 

But the mute adoration of men in their 
prime 

Will keep memory green and the service 
sublime. 


The men in their prime. To their shoul- 
ders the old 

Shift the weight of new problems com- 
plex, manifold. 

The men in their prime, whose hearts beat 
to the song 

Of the great, virile nation to which we 
belong. 


From mart and from village, from hill 
crest and glen 

They pour back to see Alma Mater again. 

From wheat field and prairie, from oil 
well and mine, 

Where vast lakes and broad rivers in 

magic combine, 
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Or the splendors of snow peak and canyon 
enthrall 

So that men seem but pigmies and nature 
seems all. 


On the flood tide of strength and achieve- 
ment they come, 

Wise lawyers, skilled surgeons, shrewd 
bankers and some 

With the staff and the scrip of the pilgrim 
of old 

Who hunger for knowledge and care not 
for gold; 

Exultant alumni attesting to-day 

Deep sense of the debt they can never 
repay. 


New tamers of Cosmos, the earth, sky and 
sea, 

Holding time by the forelock, the future 
in fee, 

Nor cloud burst, nor earthquake, nor 
demagogue can 

Quell the power of thought in the brain of 
a man. 

So ye gather by thousands this faith to 
express 

With jubilant tongues and Fair Harvard 
to bless. 


And ever her mission to put to the test 

The sum of all knowledge to find out the 
best. 

She throws wide her gates with a welcom- 
ing hand, 

But yet with the whisper “You must 
understand 

That I pierce to the centre in order to see, 

For my motto is Truth; it is truth keeps 
men free.” 


Attorney General J. Weston Allen 
spoke as follows: 

This, Mr. President and Harvard 
friends, is my first recitation in Sever 11. 

My memory goes back to-day to my 
own Commencement Day at Yale, when 
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the late Chief Justice Peters of Maine, one 
of the venerable class of ’42, called upon 
as the recipient of an honorary degree 
to address the alumni, said: “‘I suppose 
the proper flag for me would be a blue flag 
with a crimson border, because I received 
my fundamentals at Yale and my pro- 
fessional training at Harvard,” and then 
the venerable jurist looked down upon us 
younger alumni and added, with a merry 
twinkle in his eye, “‘Then, you see, the 
crimson could never break the Yale 
centre.” [Laughter.] 

Like him, I have a crimson border to 
my flag, for I, too, received my legal edu- 
cation here, and I rejoice in my double 
allegiance. 

I recall, too, the Bicentennial of Yale, 
when she conferred the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws upon Theodore Roose- 
velt, whose name will ever have high place 
in the roll of Harvard’s immortals. 
Never shall I forget his impassioned 
words when in accepting the degree he 
exclaimed: “I have never been in any 
struggle for righteousness and decency, 
that there were not men of Yale to aid me 
and give me strength and courage.” And 
so in this hour when you have conferred 
upon me the greatest honor that can 
come to a son of Yale, I borrow his words 
and as truly say that in my more humble 
life, spent in association with you and 
enriched by your friendships, I have 
never been in a struggle for righteousness 
that I have not found myself shoulder to 
shoulder with Harvard men. [Applause.] 

In the nation and in this Common- 
wealth the outstanding event of the year 
last past has been a great forward step in 
establishing the supremacy of the law over 
the forces of violence and disorder which 
have made war on the stability and peace 
of society. From this ancient seat of 
learning, in times of national peril, has 
gone forth the alarm which has aroused 
the citizens to a realization of impending 
danger. Yet rarely has a prophet had a 
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clearer vision or spoken his message with 
greater directness than did the distin- 
guished lawyer and public servant, 
George W. Wickersham, upon whom you 
bestowed highest academic honors at the 
last Commencement Day. I can only 
recall to you a few brief sentences from 
his notable address on that occasion. 

“Adequate and effective leadership of 
the American Republic would and should 
put this nation in the leadership of a 
world movement toward the reduction of 
armaments. ...I venture to assert that 
the advent of this new era would be has- 
tened by an invitation from our govern- 
ment to the other powers of the earth to 
an early conference looking to an agree- 
ment for the mutual restriction of naval 
armaments.... From whence — should 
this leadership come if not from these 
historic halls, rich with the traditions of 
patriotism and of service to humanity, 
and dedicated to the pursuit of truth?” 

This plea made a universal appeal to 
hearts no longer stirred by the beat of the 
martial drum, but hushed and awed by 
the dread music of death marches from 
over the sea. The leaders caught the 
vision and heard the cry of humanity. 
The call for the Washington Conference 
came. The representatives of great na- 
tions answered the summons. The un- 
known soldier led the way. The Presi- 
dent, in an address which in dignity and 
simplicity of language suggested Lincoln, 
urged the delegates to high endeavor. In 
that great moment of the world’s history 
America broke down the barriers of pre- 
cedent and tradition in old-world diplo- 
macy, called a halt in the mad race for 
naval supremacy, and summoned alien 
races of the Far East into a new brother- 
hood of trust and codperation. 

During the weeks that followed, with 
mutual tolerance, the nations, held back 
by diverse policies and conflicting inter- 
ests, sought to find the largest measure of 
common welfare. Upon his efforts for the 
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success of the Conference will always rest 
the surest claim of your honored alumnus, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, to the gratitude of 
his country. [Applause.] Ambdng the 
foremost of those who roused the public 
conscience and wisely guided the thought 
of the people during the deliberations of 
the Conference was the distinguished 
president of this university. [Applause.] 

Much that was hoped for failed of ac- 
complishment. The limitations as well as 
the opportunities of open diplomacy were 
disclosed. It was a great experiment, 
made possible by American initiative, and 
in its influence and its record of achieve- 
ment we may well believe that it has done 
more than the Hague conferences of the 
past to advance the cause of international 
amity and good will. 

A beginning has been made, but the 
great task still awaits us. Out of the dark 
night, out of the travail of civilization, 
out of the agony of stricken nations, 
comes the universal cry of suffering 
humanity for “Peace on earth; good will 
toward men.” But without law, peace 
cannot be kept among the nations. Our 
task is to aid in further establishing just 
principles to govern the relations of one 
people to another, to be interpreted by an 
international court, whose judgments 
shall be enforced by the common con- 
science of the world. 

We cannot lead in the struggle for the 
supremacy of law among the nations un- 
less we hold fast to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of obedience to constituted author- 
ity on the part of all our citizens. In a 
democracy every citizen has a part in 
making the laws which, under his obliga- 
tion of citizenship, he is bound to obey. 
Unless he recognizes his obligation to 
obey the laws which he, by his vote or 
through his representatives, has had a 
share in making, he is merely imposing 
laws on other people. That is not democ- 
racy, it is tyraany. 

Over half a century ago the asserted 
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right of a state to secede was determined 
by a trial by battle. North and South 
rejoice that the right of secession did not 
prevail. To-day the challenge to authority 
is renewed in another form. It is not 
sounded by the states; it comes from the 
individual. When a citizen asserts the 
right to obey the laws which he likes and 
to violate the laws that do not please 
him, he proclaims a qualified right of 
individual secession. This government 
can no more survive secession by its 
citizens than it could have survived seces- 
sion by the states. ‘Obedience to law is 
liberty.” Disobedience to law is anarchy. 
[Applause.] 

During the year that has passed, a grave 
menace to our institutions of government 
has been met in this Commonwealth. 
The instrumentalities which had been 
created for the maintenance of law and 
the protection of society were being sub- 
verted to serve the ends of lawlessness 
and oppression. Those who were chosen 
to guard the palladium of our liberties 
connived with those who would destroy it. 

When the arm of the law was raised to 
prevent the further prostitution of public 
office, those who had collected tribute for 
persecution of the innocent and protec- 
tion of the guilty, under the impulsion of 
impending exposure and punishment, 
dared to assail the government itself. The 
indictments obtained against a justice of 
the Supreme Court and sought against 
others were not directed against them as 
individuals. The plan was, to procure 
indictments of three members of the 
Supreme Court, and, if possible, destroy 
confidence in the prosecution, and in- 
capacitate the high court which was to 
sit in judgment on those who were charged 
with corruption. 

The plan in part failed or was aban- 
doned, but it was a sinister attempt to 
undermine the faith of the people in the 
integrity of the courts, it was a veiled 
attempt upon the government itself. 
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Foiled in their purpose to prevent a trial, 
overwhelmed by the evidence produced 
against them of corruption and extortion, 
silent before their accusers, these men 
have weakly endeavored to claim bias on 
the part of the court. Stripped of their 
office, they are bereft of their power and 
influence, which was built upon patronage 
and rested upon fear. 

The wanton attack on the judiciary 
has spent its force, and the court, by its 
impartial and dispassionate decisions, has 
grown in the confidence and esteem of the 
people. 

But the menace to free government is 
not past. There is a growing disregard 
for law among large groups of our people. 
The challenge to authority must be met. 
The claim of right to violate any law 
must be effectively denied. 

In Memorial Hall are inscribed the 
names of those who went out from this 
university to give “the last full measure 
of devotion” to the cause of liberty. 
More recently, thousands of graduates of 
this university enlisted to do their part 
to preserve what had been purchased 
at so great a cost. Surely we shall not 
ourselves overthrow the liberty which 
neither civil war nor foreign conquest 
could destroy. That liberty consists in 
willing and loyal obedience to the laws 
which we ourselves have made. Newell 
Dwight Hillis has said, “He that stoops 
to bear the yoke of law becomes the child 
of liberty.” 

We face the future with the prayer of 
the Pilgrim on our lips: 


God of our fathers, who hast safely brought us 
Through seas and sorrows, famine, fire and sword; 
Who, in Thy mercies manifold hast taught us 

To trust in Thee, our leader and our Lord; 

God, who hast sent Thy truth to shine before us, 
A fiery pillar, beaconing on the sea; 

God, who hast spread Thy wings of mercy o’er us; 
God, who hast set our children’s children free, 
Freedom Thy new-born nation here shall cherish; 
Grant us Thy covenant, unchanging, sure; 

Earth shall decay; the firmament shall perish; 
Freedom and Truth, immortal shall endure. 


[September 


Pomination anv Election of 
Directors of the Alumni Association 


The first postal ballot tonominate candi- 
dates for Directors of the Harvard Alumni 
Association resulted as follows, the first 
six candidates on the list being nominated: 


Vote 
William Cameron Forbes, ’92.............. 5044 
Richard Bowditch Wigglesworth, ’12....... 2677 
Henry Sturgis Dennison, ’99............... 2204 
Frederick Roy Martin, ’9$................ 2193 
RII SOCIO, WO c's 5. vivisccivcin sie ecen oct 1726 
Henry Lee Shattuck, ’01.................. 1715 
ES Se re ee eee 1613 
Archibald Gourlay Thacher, ’97........... 1401 
Remsen Brinckerhoff Ogilby, ’02........... 1293 


For the election the balloting was as 
follows, the first three candidates on the 
list being elected: 


Postal Com. 

Vote Vote 

William Cameron Forbes, ’92........ 6668 249 
Richard Bowditch Wigglesworth, ’12. 4094 159 
Henry Sturgis Dennison, ’99......... 3625 113 
Frederick Roy Martin, ’93.......... 3592 124 
Henry Lee Shattuck, ’01............ $557 «111 
Charles Jackson, ’98................ 2884 113 


SAXomination anv Election of 
Overseers 


The returns from the postal ballot to 
nominate candidates for the Board of 
Overseers were as follows, the first ten 
candidates on the list being nominated: 


Votes 
William Sydney Thayer, ’85............... 2886 
Charles Allerton Coolidge, ’81............. 2251 
William Allan Neilson, A.M. ’96........... 1968 
Samuel Smith Drury, "Ol... ..........000. 1963 
ee OT ie | a ee 1938 
ee ee ee nee 1903 
a nS ki ssc Sain 0 aan aw 1900 
SR RE TOS os cs ions ose sielelg sa balne sais 1657 
Jeremiah Smith, Jr., 92... 22... 22 eccveee 1632 
Benjamin Loring Young, ’07.............. 1628 
John Richardson, ’08.............0sccc00. 1458 
Franklin Remington, ’87.................. 1445 
Herbert Charles Moffitt, ’94............... 1226 
Morton Denison Huli, ’89................. 1207 
CUCRVION HOEK, OO 8 occ viccncscceeasion 1169 
Nr TT Tere 1165 
George Cook Kimball, S.B.’00............ 1145 
MINN PNET 6 ER oic.c ck ccusoweneeduedda 959 
Hénry Upson Sims, LL.B. ’97............. 947 
Stevens Heckscher, 96...............+0-- 664 


For election the total number of ballots 
cast, exclusive of those not signed or im- 
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properly marked, was 7799, of which 7517 
were cast by Postal Ballot and 282 at 
Commencement. 

The names of the candidates with the 
number of votes are as follows: thosewhose 
names are starred were elected: 


Postal Com. 

Vote Vote 

*William Sidney Thayer, ’85........ 5643 195 
*Charles Allerton Coolidge, ’81...... 4043 155 
*Samuel Smith Drury, ’01........... $756 127 
i ge a er ere 3616 102 
*Benjamin Loring Young, ’07........ $451 166 
pO SS BR are $392 182 
ee ee nee $193 118 


William Allan Neilson, A.M., ’96..... 3062 95 
Jeremiah Smith, Jr., ’92............ 2973 122 
ee | a 2849 109 


Total postal ballots mailed, 22,346. 


CORPORATION RECORDS 
Meeting of May 6, 1922 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Caroline S. Freeman (Mrs. 
James G. Freeman) $55,307.96 additional, the in- 
come thereof to be used as the College shall de- 
termine. 

From the estate of Emily R. M. Strauss (Mrs. 
Peter E. Strauss) $10,000 to establish a free schol- 
arship to be known as “The Peter E. Strauss Schol- 
arship.”’ 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
follcwing persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of $75,648.33 
toward the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To the Class of 1897 for the gift of $14,000 toward 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow for his gift of 
$10,000 to establish the “ William Sturgis Bigelow 
Fund,” to be used without restrictions for the gen- 
eral purposes of the Oriental Department either for 
getting books, etc., or for helping to pay the sala- 
ries of instructors. 

To Mr. Joseph Lee for his gift of $3500 for a cer- 
tain salary. 

To an anonymous friend for the gft of $1700 for 
certain salaries for 1922-23. 

To Mr. George P. Gardner for his gift of $450, to 
Mr. William Endicott for his gift of $350, to Mr. 
Gordon Abbott for his gift of $250, and to the In- 
fants’ Hospital for the gift of $200 toward a certain 
salary. 

To Mr. Charles R. Crane for his gift of $1000 


toward a certain salary. 
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To Drs. John Lewis Bremer and John Warren for 
their gifts of $500 each for the Department of Anat- 
omy. 

To the Massachusetts Soriety for Promoting 
Agriculture for the gift of $625, the third quarterly 
payment for the year 1921-22 on account of their 
annual gift of $25,000 to the Arboretum, in accord- 
ance with their vote of May 10, 1920. 

To Mr. Bernbard Berenson for his gift of 8500 
for the purchase of Romanesque sculpture for the 
Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mr. Henry N. Sweet for his gift of $400 for 
the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Alexander G. McKenna for his gift of 
$300 for a special scholarship. 

To Chandler and Company, Inc., for the gift of 
$250, to The Emporium and The Lasalle and Koch 
Company for the gifts of $100 each for the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Retail Distribution Fund. 

To Mrs. Walter C. Baylies for her gift of $250 
and to Mrs. Charles S. Bird for her gift of $100 
toward a certain salary. 

To Messrs. Rodolphe L. Agassiz and William E. 
C. Eustis for their gifts of $250 each for Economic 
Geclogy. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $200 and 
to the Earl of Camperdown for his gift of $25 for the 
Museum Equipment and Emergency Fund of the 
Fogg Art Museum. 

To Messrs. Walter Baker and Company, Ltd., 
for the gift of $200 for the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $165 for the im- 
mediate use of the Cancer Commission of Harvard 
University. 

To Mr. Daniel F. Comstock for his gift of $100 
toward a certain salary. 

To Mr. Philo C. Calhoun for his gift of $60 for 
Scholarship and Beneficiary Money Returned-Law 
School. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson, and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
their gift of $57.50 for the George Schunemann 
Jackson Fund. 

To Mr. Chester D. Pugsley for his gift of $50 on 
account of his offer of a scholarship in the Law 
School, in accordance with the terms of his agree- 
ment dated Jan. 26, 1920. 

To Messrs. Howard Coonley and Stuart W. 
Webb for their gifts of $50 each, to Messrs. Meyer 
Bloomfield, Henry S. Dennison, and Bentley W. 
Warren for their gifts of $25 each, and to Mr. Harry 
M. Addinsell for his gift of $20 for the loan fund of 
the Graduate School of Business Administration. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From Nov. 1 for remainder of 1921-22: Fred 
Ford Flanders, Assistant in Biological Chemistry. 

From March 1 for remainder of 1921-22: Thomas 
Ellwood Buckman, Assistant in Pediatrics. 

For the summer of 1922: Clifton Harlan Paige, 
Instructor in Surveying. 

For one year from September 1, 1922: 

Assistants: Lawrence Percival Hall, William 
Charles Cooper, Jr., Ansel McBryde Kinney, Rob- 
ert Eliot Lutz, Alexander Cowles Glennie, and Ar- 
thur William Sloan, in Chemistry; William Arthur 
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Ives Anglin, in Municipal Government; Kenneth 
Payson Kempton, Hazelton Spencer, William Allis 
Morris, Earl Franklin Wood, Samuel Foster Da- 
mon, Harold Gorehom Files, Nathan Comfort 
Starr, Stanley Royal Ashby, Robert Silliman Hill- 
yer, Jess Hamilton Jackson, David Mason Little, 
Jr., Grant Hyde Code, Robert Earle Bacon, and 
Willard Connely, in English; Eugene Arcadi Nebol- 
sine, in Civil Engineering; Alan Reed Priest, in Fine 
Arts. Austin Teaching Fellows: Laurence Has- 
brouck Snyder, Charles John Fish, Francis Bart- 
lett Manning, and George Edwin Johnson, in Zo- 
ology; Sherburne Friend Cook, in Botany. 

Instructors: Robert Wheaton Coues and Ather- 
ton Noyes, in English; Roe-Merrill Secrist Haffner 
and Nelson William West, in German; George Fal- 
ley Ninde, in Engineering Science; Raymond Thor- 
wald Gibbs and Charles Van Orden Terwilliger, in 
Electrical Engineering; Albert Naertlein, in Civil 
Engineering; Leland Russell van Wort and Everett 
Lenox Reed, in Metallurgy; Robert Louis Masson, 
in Economics; Fabian Vega Garcia, Jr., in Spanish; 
Asbury Haven Herrick, George Aloysius Cum- 
mings, Charles Lawton Sherman, and Norman 
Lewis Torrey, in French; John Joseph Sexton, Paul 
Henry Kelsey, Arthur Chew Gilligan, Charles 
Frederic Fraker, and George Luther Lincoln, in 
Romance Languages. 

Lecturers: Henry Bryant Bigelow and Thomas 
Barbour, on Zodlogy; Henry Barrett Huntington, 
on English; Howard Moore Turner, on Water 
Power Engineering. 

Tutors in the Division of History, Government, and 
Economics; Marcus Lee Hansen, Henry Aaron Yeo- 
mans, Raymond Leslie Buell, Robert Louis Mas- 
son, Karl Worth Bigelow, Seymour Edwin Harris, 
E]mo Paul Hobman, Chester Howard Whelden, Jr. 

George Lindenberg Clark, Research Fellow in 
Physics; Joseph Wright, Superintendent of the Li- 
brary for Municipal Research; John Tucker Murray, 
a member of the Faculty of the Graduate School of 
Education; William Henry Goer, a member of the 
Faculty of the Graduate School of Education. 

For three years from September 1, 1922: Lewis 
Rex Miller, Instructor in History and Tutor in the 
Division of History, Government, and Economics. 


Voted to appoint Matthew Luce a mem- 
ber of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
from Sept. 1, 1922. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Economics, to serve for two 
years from Sept. 1, 1922: whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Warren Milton Persons was elected. 


Meeting of May 22, 1922 
Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To the Class of 1897 for the additional gift of 
$18,000 for their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund, 
To Miss Mary Chamberlain for her gift of 86034 


[September 


and securities valued at $971.48 to be used for the 
general purposes of the University, subject to an 
annuity. 

To Mr. and Mrs. S. Marcus Fechheimer for their 
gift of $2500 to be added to the principal of the 
Nathan Fechheimer Loan Fund. 

To Mr. Samuel Sachs for his gift of $2000 for the 
Sachs Research Fellowship in Fine Arts. 

To Dr. John Lewis Bremer for his gift of $1000 
for the Department of Anatomy. 

To J. L. Hudson & Company and Weinstock, 
Lubin and Company for their gifts of $250 each 
and to The Bon Marche for the gift of $100 
for the Retail Distribution Fund of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. William H. Coolidge for his gift of $500 
for Economic Geology. 

To Dr. and Mrs. Elliott P. Joslin for their gift of 
$500 for the expenses of the Medical School Li- 
brary. 

To Mrs. Thornton K. Lothrop for her gift of 
$300, to Messrs. T. Mitchell Prudden and John E. 
Thayer for their gifts of $100 each, to Mr. Lawrence 
Grinnell for his gift of $50 and to Mr. Dudley L. 
Pickman for his gift of $30 for Peabody Museum 
Arizona explorations. 

To Mr. Nathaniel T. Kidder for his gift of $250, 
to Messrs. Nathaniel H. Stone and Joseph H. Lee- 
son for their gifts of $100 each, and to Mr. Edward 
D. Brandegee for his gift of $50 for the addition to 
the Divinity Library building. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250 
toward a certain salary. 

To Mrs. Shepherd Brooks for her gift of 8250 
toward a certain salary. 

To Mrs. William G. Farlow for her gift of $200 
for the expenses of transportation on the von Hoch- 
nel Herbarium. 

To Mr. Robert Amory for his gift of $50 for the 
loan fund of the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

To Mr. A. Kingsley Porter for his gift of $83.33 
additional for the Fogg Museum Equipment and 
Emergency Fund. 

To Mr. G. Peabody Gardner, Jr., for his gift of 
$25 for the purchase of Romanesque sculpture for 
the Fogg Art Museum. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their thanks to the West- 
ern Electric Company for the valued 
services of Mr. Kenneth S. Johnson as 
lecturer on telephone engineering during 
the second half year. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect May 22, 1922: Francis Weld Pea- 
body, as a member of the Harvard Infantile Paraly- 
sis Commission. 

To take effect June 1, 1922: James Hardy Ropes, 
as Dean of Special Students and Dean in charge of 
University Extension. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 
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For the 2d half of 1922-23: Clarence Henry Har- 
ing, Visiting Lecturer on Latin-American History. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1922: Biraja Sankar 
Guha, Assistant in Anthropology; Norman Carter 
Fassett, Assistant in Botany; Oliver Waterman 
Larkin, Assistant in Fine Arts; Walter Barton 
Leach, Jr., Assistant in Government; Isador Aaron 
Ettlinger, Assistant in Mineralogy and Petrography; 
Ralph Hartley Wetmore and Paul Atwood Har- 
vey, Austin Teaching Fellows in Botany; Thurman 
Los Hood, Secretary of the Committee on the Use of 
English by Students; Francis Baring Foster, Man- 
ager of the Harvard Union. 


Voted to appoint Thurman Los Hood, 
Secretary of the Committee on the Use of 
English by Students, a member of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1922. 

Voted to appoint Leonard Thompson 
Troland, Assistant P; ofessor of Psychology, 
for three years from Sept. 1, 1922. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Dean of Special Students and Director of 
University Extension, to serve from June 
1, 1922: whereupon ballots being given 
in, it appeared that Arthur Fisher Whit- 
tem was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Business Economics, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1922: whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Homer 
Howe Vanderblue was elected. 

The President reported that Peter 
Giles was unable to serve as a Trustee of 
the Harvard House at Stratford-on-Avon, 
since he already acts in that capacity as 
the representative of Emmanuel College. 

Voted to add to the committee ap- 
pointed to report on plans for the future 
development of the land now owned by 
the University, the President of the Uni- 
versity, the Treasurer, the President of 
the Board of Overseers, and Professor 
Henry V. Hubbard. 


Meeting of June 1, 1922 


The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$156.64 additional from the estate of 
Miss Julia Lyman, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
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desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of $40,100 for 
the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To the Class of 1897 for the gift of $5536.47 ad- 
ditional toward their Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $3000 for 
the Jefferson Physical Laboratory. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Harold I. Pratt for their gift of 
$1200 for a traveling fellowship in the Department 
of Fine Arts. 

To Messrs. Charles A. Coolidge, Joseph Lee, and 
William P. Wharton for their gifts of $100 each, 
and to-Mr. Dudley L. Pickman for his gift of $50 
for the addition to the Divinity Library Building. 

To “The Fair” for the gift of $200, to the L. S. 
Donaldson Company for the gift of $100 and to Mr. 
William H. Hager for his gift of $10 for the Retail 
Distribution Fund of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

To Mr. Francis Peabody for his gift of $200 and 
to Mr. Robert F. Herrick for his gift of $100 for the 
Laboratory of Surgical Research. 

To the Massachusetts General Hospital for the 
additional gift of $100 toward a certain salary. 

To Mr. Henry S. Bowers for his gift of $75 to 
establish two prizes — one of $50 and one of $25 — 
in the Division of Fine Arts for the year 1921-22. 

To Mr. Robert Amory for his gift of $50 and to 
Mr. Charles R. Gow for his gift of $25 for the Loan 
Fund of the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 

To ananonymous friend for the gift of $60 for the 
Henry Weidemann Locke Scholarship. 

To Messrs. William H. Claflin, Jr., Carl P. Den- 
nett, Augustus Hemenway, and John M. Longyear 
for their gifts of $100 each, to Mrs. William H. Claf- 
flin, Jr., for her gift of $50, and to Mrs. Harold K. 
Estabrook and Mr. Charles Peabody for their gifts 
of $25 each for Peabody Museum explorations in 
Arizona. 

To the Western Electric Company for the gift of 
two No. 22 Repeater Circuits to the Cruft Labora- 
tory for use in Communication Engineering. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 
1, 1922: 


Nelson William West, as Instructor in German; 
Albert Sprague Coolidge, as Instructor in Chemis- 
try; Edward Allen Whitney, as Assistant Dean of 
Harvard College; Ernest William Goodpasture, as 
Assistant Professor of Pathology. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from Sept. 1, 1922: 

Proctors: W. A. I. Anglin, R. E. Bacon, E. R. 
Boeler, J. R. Bell, W. P. Bell, R. G. Boyd, M. Buf- 
fington, A. Burkhard, W. S. Burrage, J. Cohen, A. 
J. Cook, P. P. Cram, R. W. Daniels, R. Damon, 
R. M. Eaton, W. B. Felton, F. B. Foster, H. C. 
Frame, E. R. Gay, R. H. Hopkins, G. L. Howe, W. 
D. Kennedy, D. Leighton, E. A. McCouch, W. L. 
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Marbury, Jr., J. H. Mathews, G. M. Morrison, J. 
Otis, H. Parker, D. Rochford, P. B. Schaeffer, M. 
P. Sharp, J. L. Snider, J. L. Walsh, A. W. Wright. 
Chemistry: Ben Bennett Corson, William Theo- 
dore Richards, Maximilian E. Kittay, and George 
Hugh Reid, Assistants; Orlando Elliott Romig, 
Lorne Fisher Lea, James Rankin Geddes, Roger 
Greenleaf Stevens, Curtis Elliott Morton, and Lu- 
cius Williams Elder, Jr., Austin Teaching Fellows. 
Geology: John Hodgdon Bradley, Jr., Assistant. 
History: Eugene Holloway Roseboom, Assistant. 
College Administration: Delmar Leighton, As- 
sistant Dean of Harvard College. 


Medical School 


Associates: Zabdiel Boylston Adams, David 
Cheever, and Stanley Cobb, in Anatomy. 

Instructors: James Bourne Ayer (Neuropathol- 
ogy); Harry Aldrich Barnes (Laryngology); Garland 
Howard Bayley (Epidemiology); John Hammond 
Blodgett (Laryngology); John William Stansbury 
Brady (Industrial Medicine); Percy Brown (Roent- 
genology); Harry Philip Cahill (Otology); Walter 
Gustave Otto Christiansen (Pharmacology); Wil- 
liam Irving Clark, Jr. (The Practice of Industrial 
Medicine); George Clymer (Neurology); Hilbert 
Francis Day, Ph.B., M.D. (Surgery); Robert Laur- 
ent DeNo-mandie, A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Philip 
Drinker, $.B., Ch.E. (Applied Physiology); Arthur 
Brewster Emmons, 2d, A.B., M.D. (The Practice 
of Industrial Medicine); Lawrence Turner Fairhall, 
S.M., Ph.D. (Applied Physiology); Frederick Eu- 
gene Garland, A.B., M.D. (Laryngology); Joseph 
Lincoln Goodale, A.M., M.D. (Laryngology); Gus- 
tave Philip Grabfield, A.B., M.D. (Pharmacology); 
Robert Montraville Green, A.B., M.D. (Gynecol- 
ozy); Daniel Crosby Greene, A.B., M.D. (Laryn- 
golovy); Fred Reece Griffith, Jr., A.M. (Physiol- 
ogy); George Henry Hansmann, M.D. (Pathology); 
Harry Fairbanks Hartwell, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); 
Gilbert Horrax, A.B.,M.D. (Surgery); Frank Ham- 
ilton Hunt, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); William Ed- 
wards Ladd, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Harry Linen- 
thal, A.B., M.D. (Industrial Medicine); Henry 
Demarest Lloyd, A.B., M.D. (Syphilology); Charles 
Anthony McDoneld, Ph.B., M.D. (Neurology); 
Nathaniel Robe:t Mason, A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); 
Samuel Raynor Meaker, A.B., M.D., M.R.C.S. 
(Histology); Hugo Mella, M.D. (Neuropathology); 
William Richard Ohler, S.B., M.D. (Medicine); 
Everard Iawrence Oliver, M.D. (Dermatology); 
Frencis Winslow Palfrey, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); 
Frank Arthur Pemberton, S.B., M.D. (Gynecol- 
ogy); Robert Stanley Quinby, M.D. (The Practice 
of Industrial Medicine); George Burrill Ray, S.B., 
A.M. (Applied Physiology); Albert Abraham Sha- 
pira, S.B., M.D. (Anatomy); Louis Agassiz Shaw, 
A.B. (Applied Physiology); Lawrence Weld Smith, 
A.B., M.D. (Pathology); Harry Cesar Solomon, 
S.B., M.D. (Neuropathology); William Norwood 
Souter, A.B., M.D. (Ophthalmology); Malcolm 
Storer, A.B., M.D. (Gynecology); Douglas Armour 
Thom, M.D. (Psychiatry); James Rockwell Tor- 
bert, Ph.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Frederic Lyman 
Wells, Ph.D. (Experimental Psychopathology); 
George Benjamin White, Ph.D. (Preventive Medi- 
cine and Hygiene); Paul Dudley White, A.B., M.D. 
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(Medicine); Wade Wright, S.B., M.D. (Industrial 
Medicine); Ernest Boyen Young, A.B., M.D. (Gyn- 
ecology). 

Assistants: Arthur Wilburn Allen, A.B., M.D. 
(Surgery); Arthur Forest Ander on, M.D. (Pediat- 
rics); Harold Woods Baker, S.B., M.D. (Gynacol- 
ogy); George Hayward Binney, Jr., A.B., M.D. 
(Surgery); John Harper Blaisdell, A.B., M.D. 
(Dermatology); Frederick Leon Bogan, M.D. (Otol- 
ogy); Delos Judson Bristol, Jr., Ph.B., M.D. (Ob- 
stetrics); Goronwy Owen Broun, A.B., M.D. (Medi- 
cine); Austin Walter Cheever, A.B., M.D. (Syphil- 
ology); Robert Cartwright Cheney, A.B., M.D. 
(Ophthalmology); Bronson Crothers, A.B., M.D. 
(Neurol gy); Charles Orrin Day, A.B., M.D. (Otol- 
ogy); George Alfred Dix, M.D. (Syphilology); Jo- 
seph Leo Dowling, M.D. (Ophthalmology); Harold 
Burney Eaton, M.D. (Neurology); Alfred Hjalmar 
Ehrenclou, A.B., M.D. (Psychiatry); Daniel Collier 
Elkin, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Harry Paul Finck, 
A.B., M.D. (Otology); Maurice Fremont-Smith, 
A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Henry Warren George 
(Pharmacology); Thomas Rodman Goethals (Ob- 
stetrics); Edwin Baker Goodall, M.D. (Ophthal- 
mo!oyy); Arthur Melville Goulding,A.B., M.D. (Pe i- 
atrics); Roger Colgate Graves, A.B., M.D. (Genito- 
Urinary Surgery); Julius César Guzman, S.B. 
(Comparative Pathology); Burton Everett Hamil- 
ton, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Frank Andrew Hamil- 
ton, M.D. (Anatomy); Torr Wagner Harmer, A.B., 
M.D. (Anatomy and Surgery); Ralph Augustus 
Hatch, S.B., M.D. (Ophthalmology); Lynne Ar- 
thur Hoag, S.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Herbert Handy 
Howard, S.B., M.D. (Genito-Urinary Surgery); 
Delbert Linscott Jackscn, $.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); 
Howard Burr Jackson, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); 
Chester Morse Jones, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Fos- 
ter Standish Kellogg, A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); 
George Adams Leland, Jr., A.B., M.D. (Surgery); 
William Gordon Lennox, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); 
Oscar Raoul Talon L’Esperance, M.D. (Genito- 
Urinary Surgery); Oliver Ames Lothrop, A.B., 
M.D. (Otology); Henry Lyman, A.B., M.D. (Bio- 
logical Chemistry); Donald John MacPherson, S.B., 
M.D. (Neuropathology); Reginald Dimock Marge- 
son, M.D. (Anatomy); Nathaniel Robert Mascn, 
A.B., M.D. (Gynecology); Hugo Mella, M.D. 
(Neurology); Adelbert Samuel Merrill, M.D. (Roent- 
genology); William Reid Morrison, A.B., M.D. 
(Anatomy); Donald Munro, A.B., M.D (Anatomy); 
Francis Chandler Newton, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); 
Robert Nason Nye, A.B., M.D. (Epidemiology); 
Martin William Peck, S.B., M.D. (Psychiatry); 
Charles Terrell Porter, S.B., M.D. (Otology); Fran- 
cis Minot Rackemann, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Ed- 
ward Peirson Richardson, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); 
Augustus Riley, A.B., M.D. (Genito-Urinary Sur- 
gery); John Charles Rock, S.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); 
Alpha Reuben Sawyer, M.D. (Genito-Urinary Sur- 
gery); Edward Bernard Sheehan, A.M., M.D.(Gyn- 
ecology); Fred Albert Simmons, Ph.B., M.D. (Otol- 
ogy); Harold Coe Stuart, Litt. B., M.D. (Pediat- 
rics); John Baker Swift, A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); 
Robert Matthew Thomsen (Applied Physiology); 
William Tecumseh Sherman Thorndike, A.B., 
M.D. (Obstetrics); Harold Grant Tobey, A.B., M.D. 
(Otology); Harry Clyde Trimble, Ph.D. (Biological 
Chemistry); César Uribe, S.B., M.D. (Comparative 
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Pathology); Henry Viets, S.B., M.D. (Neurology); 
Beth Vincent, A.B., M.D.(Surgery); Richard Good- 
win Wadsworth, A.B., M.D. (Gynecology); John 
Thomas Williams, M.D. (Gynecology); James Rob- 
ert Wilson, M.D. (Pathology); George Henry 
Wright, D.M.D. (Laryngology). 

Alumni Assistants: George Parkman Denny, 
A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Harry Archibald Nissen, 
A.B., M.D. (Medicine); William Bartholomew 
Young, A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics). 

Austin Teaching Fellows: Mark Reuben Everett, 
S.B. (Biological Chemistry); Thomas Kinsman 
Richards, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Roy Glenwood 
Spurling, A.B. (Histology). 

Teaching Fellows: Sidney William Bliss, S.B. 
(Biological Chemistry); Clarence James Campbell, 
S.B. (Physiology); McKeen Cattell, S.B., Ph.D. 
(Pharmacology); John Godwin Downing, A.B., 
M.D. (Histology); Stephen James Maddock, A.M. 
(Histology); George Francis Sykes, Ph.B. (Histol- 
ogy); Harry Orr Veach, S.B. (Physiology). 

Hilding Berglund, M.D., S.D., Research Assist- 
ant in Biological Chemistry; Ronald Mansfield Fer- 
ry, A.B., M.D., Fellow for Research in Physiological 
Chemistry; Harold Everett Smiley, Ph.B., S.M., 
Charles Follen Folsom Teaching Fellow in Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene. 


Graduate Courses in Medicine 


Associates: Franklin Greene Balch, A.M., M.D. 
(Surgery); John Taylor Bottomley, A.B., M.D., 
LL.D. (Surgery); George Washington Wales Brew- 
ster, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Frederic Jay Cotton, 
A.M., M.D. (Surgery); John Henry Cunningham, 
Jr., M.D. (Genito-Urinary Surgery); Lincoln Davis, 
A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Francis Patten Emerson, 
M.D. (Otology); William Edward Faulkner, A.B., 
M.D. (Surgery); Joel Ernest Goldthwait, S.B., 
M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); Allen Greenwood, 
M.D. (Ophthalmology); Torr Wagner Harmer, A.B., 
M.D. (Surgery); Joshua Clapp Hubbard, A.B., 
M.D. (Surgery); Daniel Fiske Jones, A.B., M.D. 
(Surgery); William Fletcher Knowles, M.D. (Otol- 
ogy); Walter Brackett Lancaster, A.B., M.D. 
(Ophthalmology); Richard Frothingham O'Neil, 
M.D. (Genito-Urinary Surgery); Charles Fairbank 
Painter, A.B., M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); George 
Loring Tobey, Jr., M.D. (Otology); Harvey Parker 
Towle, A.B., M.D. (Dermatology); David Harold 
Walker, M.D. (Otology); Hugh Williams, A.B., 
M.D. (Surgery). 

Instructors: Gordon Berry, A.B., M.D. (Laryn- 
gology); Karl Murdock Bowman, A.B., M.D. (Psy- 
chiatry); Ernest Gransiile Crabtree, Ph.B., M.D. 
(Genito-Urinary Surgery); Harvard Hersey Crab- 
tree, A.B., M.D. (Genito-Urinary Surgery); Frank 
Butler Granger, A.B., M.D. (Electrotherapeutics); 
John Bromham Hawes, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); 
Henry Fox Hewes, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Thomas 
Chittenden Hill, Ph.B., M.D. (Proctology); Wil- 
liam Augustus Hinton, S.B., M.D. (Preventive Med- 
icine and Hygiene); Ralph Clinton Larrabee, A.B., 
M.D. (Medicine); Charles Galloupe Mixter, S.B., 
M.D. (Surgery); Oscar Richardson, M.D. (Pathol- 
ogy); Mark Homer Rogers, A.B., M.D. (Orthopedic 
Surgery); James Warren Sever, M.D. (Orthopedic 
Surgery); George Gilbert Smith, A.B., M.D. (Gen- 
tto-Urinary Surgery);Franklin Warren White, S.B., 
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M.D. (Medicine); Frank Percival Williams, M.D. 
(Proctology). 

Clinical Assistants: John Edward Butler, A.B., 
M.D. (Anesthesia); Harold Beckles Chandler, A.B., 
M.D. (Ophthalmology); Edward Keith Ellis, M.D. 
(Ophthalmology); John Greenwood Jennings, M.D. 
(Ophthalmology); Charles David Jones, A.B., M.D. 
(Ophthalmology); William Holbrook Lowell, M.D. 
(Ophthalmology); Roland Chester Mackenzie, M.D. 
(Ophthalmology); Daniel Francis Mahoney, M.D. 
(Surgery); Nathaniel Niles Morse, Litt.B., M.D. 
(Anesthesia); Hugo Bruno Charles Riemer, A.B., 
M.D. (Ophthalmology); Ralph Hastings Ruggles, 
M.D. (Ophthalmology); George Hale Ryder, Ph.B., 
M.D. (Ophthalmology); Lincoln Fleetford Sise, 
A.B., M.D. (Anesthesia); Henry Burt Stevens, 
M.D. (Ophthalmology). 

Assistants: Stuart Welsh Adler, Ph.B., M.D. 
(Pediatrics); Philip Challis Bartlett, M.D. (Medi- 
cine); Francis Gorham Brigham, S.B., M.D. (Medi- 
cine); Harold Bowditch, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); 
Dana Warren Drury, M.D. (Otology); Cleave- 
land Floyd, M.D. (Medicine); Somers Fraser, A.B., 
M.D. (Surgery); Eli Friedman, M.D. (Pediatrics); 
John Murry Gallison, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Harry 
Winfred Goodall, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Walter 
Alden Griffen, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Roy Green 
Guild, M.D. (Roentgenology); John Wilkes Ham- 
mond, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Arthur Bates Lyon, 
A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Alexander MacMillan, 
M.D. (Roentgenology); William Jason Mixter, S.B., 
M.D. (Surgery); Martin William Peck, S.B., M.D. 
(?sychiatry); Warren Richard Sisson, A.B., M.D. 
(Pediatrics); Lesley Hinckley Spooner, A.B., M.D. 
(Medicine); Henry Viets, S.B., M.D. (Neurology); 
Isaac Chandler Walker, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); 
Irving James Walker, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Wy- 
man Whittemore, S.B., M.D. (Surgery); Nathaniel 
Knight Wood, A.B., M.D. (Medicine). 

Fellows in Otology: John Hammond Blodgett, 
M.D.; Leon Edward White, A.B., M.D. 

From February 1 to Sept. 1, 1922: Albert Howell 
Brewster, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Orthopedic Sur- 


gery. 

For the second half of 1922-23: Law School: 
Percy Henry Winfield, Lecturer on the History of 
English Law. 

For three years from Sept. 1, 1922: 

Economics: Abbott Payson Usher, Assistant 
Professor of Economics and Tutor in the Division of 
History, Government, and Economics. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Medicine, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1922: whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Reginald 
Fitz was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Hancock Professor of Hebrew and other 
Oriental Languages, to serve from Sept. 
1, 1922: whereupon ballots being given 
in, it appeared that William Rosenzweig 
Arnold was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
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Professor of Homiletics and Dean of ‘‘ The 
Theological School in Harvard University,” 
to serve from Sept. 1, 1922: whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Willard Learoyd Sperry was elected. 

Voted to approve the following appoint- 
ments to the Harvard Infantile Paralysis 
Commission: 

Dr. Oscar M. Schloss, Mr. Charles H. Taylor, 
Mr. James J. Minot, Jr., Secretary, Mr. Horatio 


A. Lamb, Mr. S. Parker Bremer, Mr. Roger Pierce, 
Treasurer. 


Voted to appoint Dr. Simeon Burt 
Wolbach, a member of the Cancer Com- 
mission of Harvard University, in place of 
Dr. Councilman, resigned. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor F. J. Turner for the second half of 
1922-23, 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Roger B. Merriman for the first 
half of the academic year 1922-23, in 
accordance with the rules established by 
this Board May 31, 1880. 


Meeting of June 12, 1922 
Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for their gifts of $985.33 
for the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To the Friendship Fund, Incorporated, for their 
gift of $1250 toward a certain salary. 

To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$1,160,000 for the endowment of the School of 
Public Health, and $9534.25, being the interest on 
the same. 

To Mr. Arthur Sachs for his gift of $1000 for 
the purchase of Romanesque sculpture for the Fogg 
Art Museum. 

To the Harvard Club of Philadelphia for their 
gift of $450 toward the Scholarships for 1921-22. 

To Dr. and Mrs. Elliott P. Joslin for their gift of 
$325 for the current expenses of the Medical School 
Library. 

To Mrs. Thornton K. Lothrop for her gift of 
$200 for the addition to the Divinity Library 
Building. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $165 for the im- 
mediate use of the Cancer Commission. 

To Mr. Charles P. Howland for the gift of $150 
for the Department of Neuropathology for Re- 
search in Epilepsy. 

To Messrs. Olmsted Brothers for the gift of 
$125 for books in accounting in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 


[September 


To Mr. Walter Fitch for his gift of $100 and to 
Mr. Bronson M. Cutting for his gift of $25 for 
Arizona Explorations by the Peabody Museum. 

To the Society of Harvard Dames for the gift 
of $93.25 for the Harvard Dames Loan Fund. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams 
for their gift of $57.50 for the George Schunemann 
Jackson Fund. 

To Mr. George L. Paine for his gift of $50 for the 
Charles Eliot Norton Fund of the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum. 

To the Harvard Engineering Society for the gift 
of $45 for the Scholarship Fund. 

To Mrs. Luther S. Livingston for her gift of 
$20.73 for books for the College Library. 

To Mr. Richard H. Dana for the gift of $10 
for the George Herbert Palmer Fund. 

To Mr. George L. Paine for his gift of $10 toward 
a certain salary. 

To each contributor to the Loan Fund of the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Messrs. William Filene’s Sons Company and 
to Jordan Marsh Company for their gifts of $1000 
each, to R. H. White for the gift of $500, to Joseph 
Horne Company for the gift of $200, to Conrad 
and Company, Inc., The Rike-Kumler Company, 
and Scruggs-Vandervoot-Barney Dry Goods’ 
Company for their gifts of $100 each, and to Messrs. 
B. Forman Company for the gift of $25 for building 
up the Case System in the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

To Mr. Harry Sachs for his gift of $1000, to 
Mr. Henry S. Bowers for his gift of $400, and to 
Messrs. Howard J. Sachs and Walter E. Sachs for 
their gifts of $250 each for the ‘Museum Equip- 
ment and Emergency Fund” of the Fogg Art 
Museum. 

To the Kellogg Toasted Cornflake Company for 
their interesting gift of a set of exhibition jars con- 
taining samples to the Bussey Institution. 


The resignation of Professor Oakes 
Ames as Director of the Botanic Garden 
was received and accepted to take effect 
June 12, 1922. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from Sept. 1, 1922: 

University Administration: Francis Welles Hun- 
newell, Secretary to the Corporation. 

From Sept. 1, 1922, without limit: 

Chemistry: Willis Arnold Boughton, Assistant 
Director of the Chemical Laboratories. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1922: 

Geology: Maxwell Naylor Short, Assistant in 
Geology. 

History: Howard Kennedy Beale, Assistant in 
History. 

School of Education: Frederick James Allen, 
Research Associate in the Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance; Edward Andrews Lincoln, Instructor 
in Education; Walter Elmore Fernald, Lecturer on 
Mental Diagnosis of Children; Oscar Charles Gella- 
gher, Lecturer on the Junior High School; William 
Henry Geer, Lecturer on Physical Education; Ar- 
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thur Orlo Norton, Lecturer on the History of Edu- 
cation; George Alonzo Mirick, Lecturer on Elemen- 
tary Education; Charles Swain Thomas, Lecturer 
on the Teaching of English. 

Faculty of Architecture: John Wilson, Instructor 
in Modeling; Kenneth John Conant, Instructor 
in Architectural Design; William Stanley Parker, 
Lecturer on Architectural Practice. 

Engineering School: William Brazell Schoelwer, 
Instructor in charge of Industrial Work. 

For three years from Sept. 1, 1922: 

Medical School: Lloyd Derr Felton, Assistant 
Professor of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene; 
James Lauder Gamble, Assistant Professor of Pedi- 
atrics; Frank Hamilton Hunt, Instructor in Medi- 
cine; David Cheever, Assistant Professor of Sur- 
gery; Alice Hamilton, Assistant Professor of In- 
dustrial Medicine; George Cheever Shattuck, As- 
sistant Professor of Tropical Medicine; John Ho- 
mans, Instructor in Surgery; William Henry Smith, 
Instructor in Medicine; James Savage Stone, In- 
structor in Surgery. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1922: 

School of Theology: Henry Joel Cadbury, Assist- 
ant Professor of New Testament Interpretation. 





Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Christian Theology, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1922: whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Daniel 
Evans was elected. 

Voted to appoint Professor Irving 
Babbitt, Exchange Professor to France 
for the second half of 1922-23. 


Meeting of June 21, 1922 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Gordon McKay, $135,418.02 
additional, to be added to the Gordon McKay 
Endowment Fund. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To the Class of 1899 for the gift of $1000, addi- 
tional, for their Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Harvard Medical Alumni Association 
for the gift of $600 for the Harvard Medical Alumni 
Fund. 

To the East Asiatic Society of Boston for the 
gift of $420 toward a certain salary. 

To the Society of Harvard Dames for the gift of 
$6.75 additional for the Harvard Dames Loan 
Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for their gifts. of $625 in 
cash and $104.25 in securities for the Harvard 
Endowment Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for their gifts of $851.50 
for the Business School Loan Fund. 
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To Mr. Joseph F. Loubat for his gift of $500 for 
the general purposes of the Peabody Museum. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1500 
toward certain salaries. 

To Mr. James Byrne for his gift of $500 addi- 
tional toward a certain salary. 

To Mrs. Willard D. Straight for her gift of $500 
toward a certain salary. 

To Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff for his gift of $250 
and to Mr. Felix M. Warburg for his gift of $500 
toward a certain salary. 

To Mr. John B. Stetson, Jr., for his gift of $186.50 
for the library of the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Henry Hornblower for his gift of $100 
for explorations by the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Charles Stetson for his gift of $100 for 
the Laboratory of Surgical Research. 

To Mr. A. Kingsley Porter for his gift of $83.33 
for the “Museum Equipment and Emergency 
Fund” of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Professor James R. Jewett for his gift of 
$50 for books for the College Library. 

To Mr. Roland B. Dixon for his gift of $2.39 
for books for the College Library. 

To Messrs. Goldman Sachs and Company and 
Hayden, Miller and Company for their gifts of 
$500 each, to Messrs. E. Naumberg and Company 
for their gift of $250, and to A. B. Becker and 
Company for their gift of $100 for the case system 
of Teaching in the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

To Mrs. William G. Farlow for her gift of $5000, 
to Messrs. Thomas W. Slocum and Roland Thaxter 
for their gifts of $1000 each, to Mrs. George A. 
Farlow and Mr. John W. Farlow for their gifts of 
$500 each, to Messrs. Frederic A. Delano and 
Robert Treat Paine, 2d, for their gifts of $250 
each, to Mr. John S. Ames for his gift of $100, and 
to Dr. Frederick Cheever Shattuck for his gift of 
$50 for the addition to the Divinity Library Build- 
ing. 

To Messrs. Robert C. Flack and James M. Hun- 
newell for their gifts of $25 each, to Mr. Edward 
W. Emerson for his gift of $20, and to Messrs. 
Charles T. Greve, Arthur Holland, and Livingston 
Hunt, Jr., for their gifts of $5 each for the Charles 
Eliot Norton Fund of the Fogg Art Museum. 


The President reported the death of 
Edward Hall Nichols, Professor of Clini- 
cal Surgery, which occurred on the 
twelfth instant in the fifty-ninth year of 
his age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted, to take effect Sept. 
1, 1922: 

Aristides Evangelus Phoutrides, Ph.D., In- 
structor in Greek and Latin; Joseph Leonard Walsh, 
Ph.D., Proctor. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

For one year from September 1, 1922: Frederick 
Lewis Allen, A.M., Secretary to the Corporation; 
Wallace Craig, Ph.D., Lecturer on Psychology; 
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George Washington Cram, A.B., Secretary for Em- 
ployment and Secretary of the Faculty of the Engineer- 
ing School; Thurman Los Hood, A.M., Instructor 
in English; Charles Rollin Larrabee, A.B., Proctor; 
Wilford Cook Saeger, A.B., LL.B., Editor of the 
Alumni Directory and the Quinquennial Catalogue; 
John Nelson Spaeth, S.B., M.F., Assistant to the 
Director of the Harvard Forest. 

Assistants: Kenneth Irving Bréwn, A.M. (Eng- 
lish); Glenn Hazard Browning, A.B. (Physics); 
William James Cahill, S.B. (Physics); Harold 
Wilson Craver, S.B. (Physics); Martin Grabau 
(Physics); Paul Leslie Hoover, S.B. (Physics); 
Robert Victor Kleinschmidt, A.M., S.B. (Physics); 
Ronald Stewart Longley, S.B. (Physics); Ralph 
Alden Loring, S.B. (Physics); Raymond Leonard 
Steinberger, S.B. (Physics). 


Engineering School 


Instructors in Mechanical Engineering: Howard 
Batt, S.B.; William George Horton, B.M.E. 


School of Landscape Architecture 


Instructors: Stephen Francis Hamblin, S.B. 


(Horticulture); Bremer Whidden Pond, S.B., 
M.L.A. (Landscape Architecture). 
Assistant: Charles William Eliot, @d, A.B. 


(Landscape Architecture). 


Graduate School of Business Administration 


Neil Hopper Borden, A.B., M.B.A., Assistant 
Dean; Richard Lennihan, Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of Business Research. 

Instructors: Gilbert King, A.B., M.B.A. (Busi- 
ness Reports); Gorton James, A.B., S.B. (Factory 
Management); Donald Borden Smith, A.B., M.B.A. 
(Statistics); Arthur Vernon Woodworth, Ph.D. 
(Finance). 


Medical School 


Lecturers: Carlos Chagas, M.D., A.M. (Tropical 
Medicine); William Edgar Deeks, A.M., M.D. 
(Tropical Medicine); Alexander Hamilton Rice, 
A.M., M.D. (Diseases of South America). 

Instructors: Gerald Blake, A.B., M.D. (Medi- 
cine); Philip Castleman, S.M., M.D. (Bacteriol- 
ogy); William David Smith, A.B., M.D. (Medi- 
cine); Albert Edward Steele, M.D. (Bacteriology). 

Assistants: Arlie Vernon Bock, A.B., M.D. 
(Medicine); Horace Keith Boutwell, A.B., M.D. 
(Bacteriology); Walter Wendell Fray, S.M., M.D. 
(Pathology); Paul Reznikoff, M.D. (Applied Physi- 
ology); Merrill Clary Sosman, M.D. (Roentgenol- 
ogy). 

Burgess Gordon, M.D., Teaching Fellow inMedi- 
cine; William Gordon Lennox, A.B., M.D., Re- 
search Assistant in Neuropathology; Stuart Mudd, 
S.B., A.M., M.D., Edward Hickling Bradford Fel- 
low in Medical Research; Harold N. Segall, M.D., 
Henry Pickering Walcott Fellow in Clinical Medi- 
cine. 

Dental School 

Adelbert Fernald, D.M.D., Instructor in Ortho- 
dontia and Assistant Librarian and Curator of the 
Dental Museum. 


[September 


Instructors in Operative Dentistry: Charles Henry 
Abbot, D.M.D.; Horatio LeSeur Andrews, D.M.D.; 
Walter Irving Ashland, D.M.D.; Oswald Franklin 
Banks, D.M.D.; Earl Leslie Bradway, D.M.D.; 
Walter Irving Brigham, D.M.D.; Charles Board- 
man Burnham, D.M.D.; Ernest Earle Carle, 
D.M.D.; Harry Sylvester Clark, S.B., D.M.D.; 
Benjamin Howard Codman, D.M.D.; Arthur 
Sylvester Crowley, D.M.D.; Ralph Corydon Curtis, 
D.M.D.; Frank Holmes Cushman, S.B., D.M.D.; 
Walter Alonzo Davis, D.M.D.; Francis Paul Dev- 
lin, A.B., D.M.D.; Leon Edward Dulac, D.M.D.; 
Ralph Burleigh Edson, D.M.D.; Arthur Warren 
Eldred, D.M.D.; Harold Irving Fiske, D.M.D.; 
Gordon Hall, D.M.D.; Thomas Bernard Hayden, 
D.M.D.; Stuart Roberts Hayman, D.M.D.; James 
Edward Heap, D.M.D.; Herman Everett Hich- 
born, D.M.D.; Edward Charles Hoey, D.M.D.; 
Allan Macfarlan Johnson, A.B., D.M.D.; Paul 
Burrows LeBaron, D.M.D.; Arthur Allen Libby, 
D.M.D.; Blake Lombard, D.M.D.; Sterling Nye 
Loveland, D.M.D.; Frank Randall M>Cullagh, 
D.M.D.; Leslie Herbert Naylor, D.M.D.; Joseph 
William Nevins, D.M.D.; Harrion Lindsay 
Parker, D.M.D.; Joseph Totten Paul, D.M.D.; 
Harold Lee Peacock, D.M.D.; George Porter 
Pendleton, D.M.D.; Frank Perrin, D.M.D.; 
Charles Gilman Pike, D.M.D.; Robert Gordon 
Rae, D.M.D.; Samuel Lumn Doherty Randall, 
D.M.D.; Roy York Raymond, D.M.D.; Arthur 
Verne Rogers, D.M.D.; David Frederick Spinney, 
D.M.D.; William Daniel Squarebrigs, D.M.D.; 
Roger Browne Taft, D.M.D.; John Talbot Timlin, 
D.M.D.;Harol 1 Elliott Tingley, D.M D.; Claren:e 
Bartlett Vaughan, D.M.D.; Stuart Hamiltcn 
Vaughan, D.M.D.; Ernest Victor Leon Whit- 
church, D.M.D.; Benjamin Daniel Wolman, 
D.M.D.; Thomas Weston Wood, Jr., A.M., 
D.M_D.; Eugene Barry Wyman, D.M.D.; Walter 
Edward Young, D.M.D. 

Instructors in Prosthetic Dentistry: Charles Wil- 
liam Berry, S.B., D.M.D.; Louis Raymcn1 Bran- 
chaud, D.M.D.; Arthur Leo Cavanagh, D.M.D.; 
Wilson Case Dort, D.M.D.; Charles William 
Goetz, D.M.D.; Arthur Wellington Hi ks, D.M.D.; 
George Philadelpheus Phillips, A.B., D.M.D.; 
Richard Burton Smith, D.M.D.; Frederick Jere- 
miah Sullivan, D.M.D.; Norman Warren Swett, 
D.M.D.; Spurgeon de Witt Turner, D.M.D.; 
Charles Thomas Warner, D.M.D. 

Instructors in Orthodontia: George Nathan Ab- 
bott, D.M.D.; Fred Ralph Blumenthal, D.M.D.; 
Cleophas Paul Bonin, D.M.D.; Adrian Paul 
Brodeur, D.M.D.; Ralph Edward Gove, D.M.D. 

Instructors in Extracting and Anesthesia: Edwin 
Linwood Farrington, D.M.D.; John Hassan Jaffer, 
D.M.D.;William James Kenefick, D.M.D.; Harcld 
Albert Kent, D.M.D.; Frank Herbert Leslie, 
D.M.D.; Joseph Aloysius Ring, D.M.D.; Jobn 
Mark Smith, D.M.D.; Oliver Perry Wol’e, D.M.D. 

Instructors in Oral Hygiene: Russell Bailey Mac- 
farlane, D.M.D.; Edward Melville Quinby, 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.M.D.; Benjamin Tishler, 
D.M.D. 

Instructors in Oral Surgery: Philip Ignatius John- 
son, D.M.D.; Chauncey Nye Lewis, D.M.D. 

Instructors: Hamlet Frederick Aitken (Drawing); 
Earle Clinton Cummings, D.M.D. (Roentzenology); 
Charles Allen Jameson, D.M.D.; (Anesthesia); 
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Leonard Daniel Nathan, D.M.D. (Oral Pathology); 
Ned Albert Stanley, D.M.D. (Treatment of Pyor- 
rhea); George Abel Staples, D.M.D. (Ceramics). 

Assistants in Operative Dentistry: Harold Arthur 
Carnes, D.M.D.; Raymond Paul Cassidy, D.M.D.; 
Raeburn Roundy Davenport, D.M.D.; Alister 
Ian Maclver, D.M.D.; Fred Goldsmith Rollins, 
D.M.D. 

Assistants in Oral Hygiene: Richard Bruce Pom- 
eroy, D.M.D.; Chester Leigh Sandiford, D.M.D. 

Assistant in Prosthetic Dentistry: Herbert Israel 
Margolis, D.M.D. 


The Cancer Commission of Harvard 
University 

Robert Battey Greenough, A.B., M.D., Di- 
rector; Channing Chamberlain Simmons, M.D., 
Secretary; James Homer Wright, A.B., M.D., S.D., 
Pathologist, in charge of Free Diagnosis Service; 
William Duane, Ph.D., Research Fellow in Physics; 
Henry Lyman, A.B., M.D., Research Fellow in 
Chemistry; William T. Bovie, Ph.D., Research Fel- 
low in Bio-Physics; Stuart Mudd, A.M., M.D., 
Assistant Research Fellow in Bio-Physics; Charles 
Elisha Barr, M.D., Research Fellow in Bio-Physics; 
Walter Scott Hughes, S.B., Assistant in Bio-Phys- 
ics, 


Collis P. Huntington Memorial Hospital 


Robert Battey Greenough, A.B., M.D., Surgeon 
in charge; Channing Chamberlain Simmons, M.D., 
Surgeon; George Gilbert Smith, A.B., M.D., Sur- 
geon; George Adams Leland, Jr., A.B., M.D., As- 
sistant Surgeon; Henry Asbury Christian, A.M., 
M.D., Consulting Physician; George Richards 
Minot, A.B., M.D., Physician; Thomas Ellwood 
Buckman, A.M., M.D., Assistant Physician; Er- 
nest Merrill Daland, A.B., M.D., Surgeon to Out- 
Patients; Leland Sterling McKittrick, A.B., M_D., 
Surgeon to Out-Patients; Daniel Crosby Greene, 
A.B., M.D., Laryngologist; Lawrie Byron Morri- 
son, M.D., Consulting Roentgenologist; Roy Greene 
Giles, A.B., M.D., Roentgenologist; Arthur Moses 
Greenwood, A.B., M.D., Assistant Dermatologist. 


Voted to appoint Jacques Bronfen- 
brenner, Assistant Professor of Bacteri- 
ology, for one year from Sept. 1, 1922; 
for the second half of the academic year 
1922-23: William James Battle, Ph.D., 
Visiting Lecturer in Greek and Latin. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for three years from Sept. 1, 1922: 

Harold Clarence Ernst, Director of Scholarships, 
Medical School; Edward Peirson Richardson, As- 
sistant Professor of Surgery. 

Voted to appoint Gaillard Thomas 
Lapsley as Trustee of the Harvard House 
at Stratford-on-Avon, in place of Lord 
Bryce, deceased. 

Voted to change the title of Harry 
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Knowles Messenger from Assistant to 
Instructor in Greek and Latin. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS 
Stated Meeting, May 8, 1922 


The following nineteen members were 
present: Mr. Wigglesworth, the President 
of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the President 
of the University, Mr. Adams, the Treas- 
urer of the University, Messrs. Appleton, 
Bradford, Elliott, L. A. Frothingham, 
P. R. Frothingham, Gage, Gay, Greene, 
Hallowell, Higginson, Hollis, Mack, Mar- 
vin, Thayer, Wister, Wolcott. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The following elections and appoint- 
ments were made: Arthur Stone Dewing, 
Associate Professor of Finance, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1922; Harry Rudolph Tos- 
dal, Professor of Marketing, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1922; Herbert Sidney Langfeld, 
Associate Professor of Psychology, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1922, on half time; Edwin 
Garrigues Boring, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, to serve from Sept. 1, 1922; 
for three years from Sept. 1, 1922, Niles 
Carpenter, Tutor in Social Ethics; for 
three years from Sept. 1, 1922, Gordon 
Maskew Fair, Instructor in Sanitary 
Engineering, Richard Mason Smith, 
Assistant Professor of Chiid Hygiene, 
Arthur Eli Monroe, Assistant Professor of 
Economics; John Tucker Murray and 
William Henry Geer, members of the 
Faculty of the Graduate Schoo! of Educa- 
tion for one year from Sept. 1, 1922; 
Matthew Luce, Regent, a member of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences from Sept. 1, 
1922; Warren Milton Persons, Professor 
of Economics, to serve for two years from 
Sept. 1, 1922; the President of the Uni- 
versity presented the vote of the President 
and Fellows of May 6, 1922, inserting in 
the Quinquennial Catalogue the name of 
Richard Perkins Parker with the Bache- 
lors of Arts, Class of 1922, who died on 
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Sept. 6, 1921, having completed the re- 
quirements for his degree; and the Board 
voted to consent to said vote. 

Mr. Marvin presented the Report of 
the Committee to Visit the Peabody 
Museum, and the Division of Anthropol- 
ogy; Mr. Elliott presented and read the 
Report of the Committee to Visit the 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion; Mr. Wolcott presented and read the 
Report of the Committee to Visit the 
Department of Botany, and presented, 
without reading, the reports of the Com- 
mittees to Visit the Arnold Arboretum, 
and the Botanic Garden; Mr. Hallowell 
presented the Report of the Committee 
to Visit the Zodlogical Museum; and upon 
the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee they were accepted and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. Hallowell also presented Reports 
of the Committee to Visit the Observa- 
tory and the Department of Astronomy, 
and of the Committee to Visit the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Disease in the Medical 
School, and upon the recommendation of 
the Executive Committee, they were 
accepted and placed on file. 

Dr. Bradford presented brief oral re- 
ports of the Committees to Visit the 
Medical School, the Department of 
Chemistry, and the Department of Zo- 
ology. 

The President of the Board communi- 
cated the appointment of Dr. Bradford 
as Chairman of the Special Committee to 
raise funds for new Chemical Labora- 
tories, in the place of Mr. Hallowell, 
resigned. 

At the afternoon session of the Board, 
at which the Committee of Architects, 
appointed by the President and Fellows, 
explained to the Board the tentative plans 
made for the future development of the 
University grounds in Cambridge, and 
the preliminary sketches made for the 
purpose, the Board voted, upon the motion 
of Mr. Appleton, that the thanks of the 
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Board be extended to Mr. Charles A. 
Coolidge and Mr. Guy Lowell for prepar- 
ing and explaining to the Board plans for 
the future development of University 
grounds and the location of buildings; 
and further voted that it is the sense of the 
Board that no buildings or other struc- 
tures shall be erected upon University 
grounds without reference to the plans 
submitted to the meeting or to subse- 
quent authorized modifications of such 
plans, and after consultation with the 
architects duly appointed. 


Adjourned Meeting, May 9, 1922 


The following seventeen members were 
present: Mr. Wigglesworth, the President 
of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the President of 
the University, Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University, Messrs. Appleton, 
Bradford, P. R. Frothingham, Gage, 
Gay, Greene, Hallowell, Higginson, Hol- 
lis, Mack, Marvin, Thayer, Wister, Wol- 
cott. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of May 6, 1922, appointing Lewis Rex 
Miller, Instructor in History and Tutor in 
the Division of History, Government, and 
Economics, for three years from Sept. 1, 
1922, was taken from the table, and the 
Board voted to consent to said vote. 

Dr. Frothingham presented a brief oral 
report of the Committee to Visit Apple- 
ton Chapel and Phillips Brooks House. 

The President of the University com- 
municated the vote of the President and 
Fellows of May 6, 1922, that, upon the 
suggestion of the Board of Overseers, in 
consequence of the increased expense to 
be incurred in connection with the election 
of members of the Board by postal ballot, 
the University shall assume such expense 
as may be found necessary and reasonable 
for that purpose. 


Special Meeting, June 5, 1922 


The following fourteen members were 
present: Mr. Wigglesworth, the President 
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of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the President of 
the University, Messrs. Appleton, Brad- 
ford, P. R. Frothingham, Gage, Greene, 
Hallowell, Hollis, Jackson, Lodge, Mack, 
Thayer, Wolcott. 

The records of the two previous meet- 
ings were read and approved. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of May 22, 1922, adopting the follow- 
ing agreement with the Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary: 

Wuereas it seems desirable to the 
Trustees of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, in order to promote the objects for 
which the Seminary exists, and for the 
benefit of theological education at large, 
to effect a closer affiliation with Harvard 
University, the said Trustees hereby 
vote to submit to said Harvard University 
a proposal embodying the following 
terms and conditions for such affiliation: 


I. Corporate Independence and Autonomy 


1. The continuity and distinct exist- 
ence as an institution of Andover The- 
ological Seminary shall be maintained, all 
its trusts being executed as heretofore. 

2. The Trustees shall continue to exer- 
cise their functions under the Statutes, 
and otherwise, having the same control, 
as now, over the property, funds, chairs 
of instruction, and students, of Andover 
Theological Seminary. 

8. The Board of Visitors shall continue 
in the exercise of their authority and 
duties as defined by the provisions of 
the Associate Foundation, and other deeds 
of gift. 

4. The Professors in Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary shall, as heretofore, be 
appointed by the Trustees, and con- 
firmed, when so required by the trusts, 
by the Board of Visitors, and shall be 
subject to the same conditions of removal 
as now. 

5. Holders of Andover scholarships 
and fellowships ipso facto shall be, and 
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any other persons, qualified and desiring 
to be so, may be students in Andover 
Theological Seminary, and as such may 
take courses of Andover instructors. 

6. The Trustees shall retain their right, 
in their discretion, to grant Andover 
degrees to Andover students. 


II. Affiliation with the Harvard Divinity 
School 

1. The President and Fellows of Har- 
vard College and the Trustees of Andover 
Theological Seminary shall join to form 
a non-denominational theological school, 
with single faculty, roll of students, ad- 
ministration, and catalogue. 

2. The name of the said school shall be 
The Theological School in Harvard Uni- 
versity. In all official publications it 
shall be described as “formed by the 
affiliation of the Harvard Divinity 
School and Andover Theological Semi- 
nary.” 

3. The faculty of the School shall con- 
sist of those instructors in Harvard Uni- 
versity who are designated for service in 
the School by the Governing Boards of 
the University, and of such instructors in 
Andover Theological Seminary as shal] be 
appointed by said Boards to correspond- 
ing positions in Harvard University. 

4. All Andover instructors so ap- 
pointed to positions in Harvard Uni- 
versity shall, in the publications of the 
University, be designated by the titles 
corresponding to those borne by them in 
the Seminary with the addition of the 
words ‘‘on the Andover Foundation,” 
e.g., “Norris Professor of New Testament 
Interpretation on the Andover Founda- 
tion.” 

5. All Andover instructors who are 
members of the Faculty of the School 
shall come under the rule of Harvard 
University regarding membership in any 
other faculty which announces their 


courses. 
6. The salaries of Andover instructors, 
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so far as paid from Andover funds, shall 
be determined by the Andover Trustees, 
who will endeavor so to determine them 
that the total salaries shall be at a rate 
not less than those for the corresponding 
grades in the Harvard Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences. 

7. Each corporation, in determining 
whether any chair on its foundation shall 
be filled or left vacant, will endeavor, so 
far as practicable, to take such action as 
may best contribute to the symmetry and 
efficiency of the School as a whole. But 
the Abbot Professorship of Christian 
Theology shall always be filled and main- 
tained. 

8. Recommendations of students of 
the School for Andover scholarships and 
feliowships shall preceed from the Fac- 
ulty of the School and the appointments 
shall be made by the Trustees of Andover 
Theological Seminary. Such appointees 
shall be listed in the catalogue of the 
School as Andover Scholars or Andover 
Fellows as the case may be. 

9. Degrees shall be conferred by Har- 
vard University upon students of the 
School, on recommendation of the Fac- 
ulty. 

10. The said School shall be housed in 
the Andover building, which shall be 
known as “ Andover Hall,”’ the “Divinity 
Library” being vacated. All expenses of 
administration, library, and maintenance 
shall be halved between the two corpora- 
tions, room-rents being deducted from the 
joint account before expenses are appor- 
tioned; and in addition six thousand dol- 
lars shall be paid annually by Harvard to 
Andover as an offset to its contribution 
of the Andover building and grounds, and 
shall be used by the Andover Trustees for 
the payment, in whole or in part, of the 
salaries of Andover instructors who are 
members of the faculty of the School. 

11. The agreement contained in this 
document shall be terminable by either 
party on two years’ notice, it being under- 
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stood that in spite of such termination the 
parties to this agreement shall, if possible, 
make some suitable arrangement for the 
continued joint use of the building. It is 
agreed, however, that the provisions for 
payments under Article 10 are made only 
for a period of ten years, and that at the 
end of that time the arrangement for such 
payments shall be subject to renewal or 
revision. 

12. The Act of Affiliation with Harvard 
University adopted by the Andover 
Trustees on March 12, 1908, shall remain 
in force, during and after the continuance 
of this agreement except so far as it may 
conflict with the terms of this agreement. 

13. This agreement shall go into effect 
on September 1, 1922. 

And after debate thereon the Board 
voted to consent to said vote. 

The following elections and appoint- 
ments were made: Willard Learoyd 
Sperry, Professor of Homiletics and Dean of 
“The Theological School in Harvard Uni- 
versity,’ to serve from Sept. 1, 1922; 
Arthur Fisher Whittem, Dean of Special 
Students and Director of University Exten- 
sion, to serve from June 1, 1922; Abbott 
Payson Usher, Assistant Professor of 
Economics and Tutor in the Division of 
History, Government, and Economics, for 
three years from Sept. 1, 1922; Thurman 
Los Hood, Secretary of the Committee on 
the Use of English, and a member of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented to the Board for its consideration 
the following vote of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences: That a special committee be 
appointed by the President to consider 
principles and methods for more effec- 
tively sifting candidates for admission; 
and after debate thereon, the Board 
voted: That a Committee drawn from the 
Faculties of the University be appointed 
by the President of the University to con- 
sider and report to the Governing Boards 
principles and methods for more effective 
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sifting of candidates for admission to the 
University, of which the committee au- 
thorized by the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences shall be a part. 


Stated Meeting, June 22, 1922 


The following twenty members were 
present: Mr. Wigglesworth, the President 
of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the President of 
the University, Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University, Messrs. Appleton, 
Bradford, Brent, Elliott, P. R. Frothing- 
ham, Gage, Gay, Greene, Hallowell, Hol- 
lis, Jackson, Mack, Marvin, Thayer, 
Thomas, Wolcott, Woods. 

The following elections and appoint- 
ments were made: Reginald Fitz, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Medicine, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1922; Homer Howe Vanderblue, 
Professor of Business Economics, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1922; William Rosenzweig 
Arnold, Hancock Professor of Hebrew and 
other Oriental Languages, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1922; Leonard Thompson Tro- 
land, Assistant Professor of Psychology, 
for three years from Sept. 1, 1922 (on half 
time); Daniel Evans, Professor of Chris- 
tian Theology, to serve from Sept. 1, 1922; 
Henry Joel Cadbury, Assistant Professor 
of New Testament Interpretation, for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1922; Edward Peirson 
Richardson, Assistant Professor of Sur- 
gery, for three years from Sept. 1, 1922; 
Jacques Bronfenbrenner, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Bacteriology, for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1922; Edward Allen Whitney, a 
member of the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences, for one year from Sept. 1, 1922; 
for three years from Sept. 1, 1922: James 
Savage Stone, Instructor in Surgery; John 
Homans, Instructor in Surgery; William 
Henry Smith, Instructor in Medicine; 
Frank Hamilton Hunt, Instructor in 
Medicine; Lloyd Derr Felton, Assistant 
Professor of Preventive Medicine and 
Hygiene; James Lauder Gamble, Assist- 
ant Professor of Pediatrics; David Cheever, 
Assistant Professor of Surgery; Alice 
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Hamilton, Assistant Professor of Indus- 
trial Medicine; George Cheever Shattuck, 
Assistant Professor of Tropical Medicine. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of June 22, 1922, conferring the 
following degrees upon the following 
persons, recommended therefor by the 

‘aculties of the Several Deparments of 
the University respectively; and the 
Board voted to consent to the conferring 
of said degrees, and further voted that the 
Secretary be instructed, in accordance 
with the precedents of previous years, to 
make such changes as may be found 
necessary and proper to perfect the lists 
of said degrees. 

The total number of degrees is 1404. 

(Degrees) 

Dr. Bradford presented the Reports of 
the Committees to Visit the Medical 
School, and the Department of Chemis- 
try, and the President of the Board, on 
behalf of Mr. Sedgwick, presented the 
Report of the Committee to Visit the 
Germanic Museum, and upon the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, 
they were accepted and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. Wigglesworth communicated his 
resignation as Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Board, and with the 
approval of the Board appointed Mr. 
Greene Chairman in his stead. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


Marion Epwarps Park, Dean 


The Commencement proceedings of 
June at Radcliffe served their usual pur- 
pose, setting the seal of the College on the 
young women who had finished the work 
required for the Associate in Arts degree 
(3), for the Bachelor’s degree (110), for 
the Master’s degree (30), and for the 
Doctor’s degree (6). Nineteen of the 
Bachelor’s degrees were given cum laude 
in general subjects, 13 in special subjects, 
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there were 4 degrees magna cum laude and 
3 summa cum laude. 

The Captain Jonathan Fay Diploma, 
for the Senior who, in the judgment of the 
Academic Board, had shown the greatest 
promise, was given to Dorothy Everett; 
the Caroline I. Wilby Prize, for the best 
original work in any department, to 
Hannah G. Roach for her Doctor’s dis- 
sertation on “Sectionalism in American 
Politics from the Reconstruction Period 
to 1890”; the Phi Beta Kappa Prize, for 
the ranking Junior, to Margaret James; 
the Woods Hole Scholarship, for work in 
the Marine Biological Laboratory in the 
summer of 1922, to Maybelle Pritchard. 
Of the prizes open both to Harvard and 
Radcliffe students, the Sohier Prize, for 
the best thesis presented by a successful 
candidate for Honors in English or in 
Modern Literature, was given to Frances 
B. Russell, with honorable mention to 
Louisa R. Alger and Dorothy Everett; 
the two Bowers Prizes for drawing and 
painting, to Rachel M. Winlock, ’23 and 
Elizabeth F. Bradbury, ’22; and in the 
competition for the Sargent Prize for a 
metrical translation of a lyric poem of 
Horace, honorable mention was given to 
Margaretta S. Manning, ’23. 

Of the students coming up for their 
first degree, 34 had transferred from other 
colleges, and taken two or three years’ 
work at Radcliffe. Although a large pro- 
portion failed to overcome the handicap of 
a different type of academic work, 6 took 
honor degrees. For the good student in a 
large college, and especially for the west- 
erners and southerners. such a college as 
Radcliffe, with its pleasant college life 
set against a New England background, 
small enough to be stirred by classroom 
contact with the instructors, and large 
enough to teach codperation and responsi- 
bility, is a tempting goal. If the transfer- 
red student is good, she is very good in- 
deed. contributing a different and often a 
breader experience to college questions, 
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both of the classroom and of the hall. She 
has certainly helped keep Radcliffe from 
Sophomoric enthusiasm for its own ways, 
and brought the College into a more ma- 
ture attitude of mind toward itself than 
colleges often show. Though she may 
solve her own problem, the transferred 
student certainly propounds others to the 
college she chooses. The different work of 
the first one or two years, usually carried 
on without the hardening and stiffening 
process of the entrance examinations, is 
often an unsure foundation for advanced 
college work, and interferes with or even 
finally prevents the completion of her col- 
lege work in four years. Further, for a 
second time she is plunged into a sea of 
new faces and ways, and while she is more 
impatient with the learning period, she is 
also less patiently dealt with, both by the 
office and by her new classmates, than a 
Freshman. 

The graduate who comes to Radcliffe 
from another college is, so to speak, a bet- 
ter chance than the transferring under- 
graduate. With the growing knowledge 
of the excellent graduate work open to 
women at Radcliffe, it is not surprising to 
find that 23 out of the 30 candidates for 
Master’s degrees, and all of the candi- 
dates for the Doctor's degree, have taken 
their first degrees at colleges other than 
Radcliffe. An A.B. of the College, how- 
ever, Frances B. Russell, who completed 
the work summa cum laude, was the only 
one to take her Master’s degree with 
highest honors. With the end of interest- 
ing in the College able women who wish 
to take a first step in research, the Com- 
mittee on Scholarships this year has an- 
nounced the award of a Whitney grad- 
uate fellowship of $500, from the income 
of the Howe fund, a graduate scholarship 
in Chemistry of $400, to be known as the 
Henry Clementson Scholarship, given by 
the bequest of Mrs. Anna Clementson, 
and a new graduate scholarship of $320, 
the Emily Strauss Scholarship, given by 
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the bequest of Mrs. Emily R. M. Strauss, 
unassigned to any one department, Later, 
the amount of the Whitney Fellowship is 
to be increased so that its holder may 
study abroad. Five other tuition scholar- 
ships have been assigned to graduate 
students besides the Harvard Annex grad- 
uate scholarship of $300. 

No one who watches the Commence- 
ments year by year fails to have an an- 
nual heartening at the sight of the fresh 
battalion going out from the College, 
young and confident, and in some way 
conveying some of their confidence to the 
weariest college officer. He can also be 
heartened by the return of the graduates, 
not at Radcliffe in the full ranks of the 
older and larger colleges, but in good 
number after all. In spite of the incessant 
rains of Commencement week, all of the 
Alumne meetings this year were large. 
The celebrating classes, 1897, 1907, and 
1912, contributed to the Alumneze Show: 
1897 furnished a clever farce, ‘‘The Girl 
Comes Back,” written for the occasion 
by Beulah Dix Flebbe, 1907 the actors to 
put it on the stage, 1912 a shadow panto- 
mime. Annie Winsor Allen, ’83-85, ’86- 
89, and Ruth Delano, ’95-98, showed 
early college pictures. 

The Conference of Radcliffe Repre- 
sentatives held meetings on Tuesday, 
June 20, and heard full reports from the 
Chairman of the Academic Board (from 
the Harvard end the Committee on In- 
struction and Degrees in Radcliffe Col- 
lege), from the Alumnz Associates, and 
from Mrs. G. P. Baker, who was sent west 
by the College to attend the Conference 
of the American Association of University 
Women in Kansas City and to speak for 
the College. Perhaps the most interesting 
speaker of the Conference was Miss Eliza- 
beth A. Wright, the retiring Director of 
the Gymnasium. Miss Wright gave a 
history of the development of the work of 
the Radcliffe Gymnasium, beginning with 
1899, when the present building was com- 
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pleted, and the pioneer work of rousing 
interest in gymnastics had been done, but 
when enrolment was comparatively small, 
classification difficult, opportunities for 
out-of-door sports few, and instruction in 
hygiene lacking. The aim has steadily 
been to make the work in the gymnasium 
a help to the general living of each stud- 
ent. To this end Miss Wright has worked 
for an enlargement of activities — tennis, 
swimming, hockey — for greater regular- 
ity in attendance, and for instruction in 
hygiene. Instruction in hygiene has pro- 
gressed from three lectures given by Dr. 
Bond, supplemented by informal talks 
from the Director, to the present arrange- 
ment of six lectures each year, required 
for Freshmen, and now given by Dr. Alice 
Hamilton of the Harvard Medical School. 
Recognition of the gymnasium as a de- 
partment has come with the gymnasium 
requirement for Freshmen voted by the 
Council, first as an informal] requirement, 
then four years later as a formal require- 
ment for the degree, after similar action 
by Harvard College. 

The Alumne Association business 
meeting was held on the afternoon of 
Commencement Day, and the supper, in 
Agassiz House, in the evening. The 
Alumnz met in the theatre afterward to 
hear Ethel Converse Rockwell and Doro- 
thy Brewer Blackall speak for the classes 
celebrating their twenty-fifth and tenth 
reunions, Rev. S. M. Crothers, and the 
President and Dean of the College. 

At the Alumne business meeting a 
change in the plans for raising the En- 
dowment Fund was proposed and passed. 
At present some $500,000 has been raised 
toward the first million. The General 
Education Board has consented to the 
postponement of the date for the com- 
pletion of the first $750,000 from July 1, 
1922, to July 1, 1923. With this postpone- 
ment in view, a plan recommended by the 
Central Committee of the Endowment 
Fund, the Council of Radcliffe College, 
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the Board of Management of the Alumnz 
Association, and in its main points by a 
large Endowment Fund mass meeting of 
the Alumne held during Commencement 
week, and by the Conference of Radcliffe 
Representatives, came before the Alumne. 
In accordance with this plan a committee 
of five, one at least to be an Associate of 
the College, will have charge of the raising 
of money, and the Director will be ap- 
pointed by this committee. The present 
Central Endowment Fund Committee, 
or a similar large and representative body, 
will be retained as an advisory committee. 
Every energy will be bent toward com- 
pleting the first million, to be used for 
instruction, by July 1, 1923. As soon as 
the first million is raised, plans will be 
entered on for the raising of the second 
million needed for the administrative 
expenses of the College. Realizing that if 
business conditions remain as they are, it 
may be wise to postpone the active cam- 
paign for this million, the Alumnz voted 
to raise annually the sum of $50,000, the 
interest on a million, for the current ex- 
penses of the College, until such time as 
the second million is completed. The 
plan to raise the third million as a unit is 
to be dropped entirely, but a committee 
will try to obtain gifts of separate build- 
ings from individual donors as they are 
imperatively wanted. 

The various college organizations were 
unusually active during the last three 
months of the college year. The Idler 
gave an interesting Romeo and Juliet on 
the porch of Agassiz House, and the Cho- 
ral Society with the Harvard Glee Club 
gave three very successful performances 
of Patience under the direction of Dr. 
Davison and Mrs. Ward. The Seniors won 
the interclass song competition, and their 
numerals are the first to be engraved on 
the cup given to the College by Mabel W. 
Daniels. The swimming meet was won by 
the Juniors, who were pressed hard by the 
Sophomores. In order to carry out the 
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college gymnasium requirement that 
every student shall learn to swim, the 
Council has voted that the swimming pool 
shall be open in the fall as well as in the 
spring, and out of the $2 students who 
went in, 20 qualified and formed the Life 
Saving Corps of Radcliffe. 

During the third week in October the 
Massachusetts League of Women Voters 
will hold at Radcliffe College a four day 
“school of citizenship” similar to the one 
held at Yale University in 1921. The 
speeches and round table conferences will 
connect themselves with the general sub- 
ject of Growth under Law of Democratic 
Control, and the programme will be an 
extremely interesting and valuable one. 
Bernice V. Brown, an A.B. and Ph.D. of 
Radcliffe, the head of the training school 
for public service under the Women’s 
Municipal League, is acting as the repre- 
sentative of Radcliffe College on the 
committee. 

Anna Wellington Wolbach, 04, has 
been reélected by the Associates as a mem- 
ber of the Council for the term of eight 
years from 1922. Mrs. George P. Baker 
(Christina Hopkinson, ’93) has been ap- 
pointed Acting Dean of the College for the 
year 1922-23. 


STUDENT LIFE 


By Wattace E. Stearns, ’23 


Commencement week was formally 
opened on Sunday afternoon, June 18, 
when President Lowell delivered the Bac- 
calaureate Sermon to the Class of 1922. 
Prof. E. C. Moore conducted the services. 
The 1922 Class Hymn, written by Wil- 
liam Whitman, 3d, was sung to the tune 
of “Ten Thousand Times Ten Thousand.” 
Immediately after the service, President 
and Mrs. Lowell held a reception for the 
entire class and their friends. 

Monday, June 19, the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society held its annual exercises. A busi- 
ness meeting was held in the morning at 
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which Judge Robert Grant, ’73, the vice- 
president, presided in the absence of Prof. 
F. W. Taussig, °79. Immediately after 
this meeting, the chapter marched to 
Sanders Theatre, led by W. T. Salter, ’22, 
secretary and second marshal, and Jef- 
fries Wyman, ’23, secretary of the Junior 
eight. 

In the evening the twenty-second an- 
nual Senior spread and dance was held 
in Memorial Hall, and in spite of the 
heavy rains that marred this year’s Com- 
mencement it was well attended. 

On Tuesday, Class Day, Colonel Ar- 
thur Woods, ’92, former Police Com- 
missioner of New York City, was the 
speaker at the service for Seniors in Apple- 
ton Chapel. The exercises are open only 
to Seniors and are considered the most 
important event of Class Day. In former 
years the address was regularly given by 
Prof. George Herbert Palmer, 64, but 
after 1916 he felt it necessary to give up 
the custom. Shortly after the Seniors’ 
service occurred the exercises at Sanders 
Theatre. 

During the afternoon “The Tree” and 
Stadium exercises were held: at the former 
Huntington Brown delivered the oration; 
Joseph Alger, Jr., delivered the Ivy ora- 
tion at the Stadium; and the Class colors, 
blue and white, were handed by Richard 
Keith Kane, the first marshal, to Clark 
Hodder, president of the Class of 1925. 
In the evening there were held the cus- 
tomary Class Day spreads, and there was 
singing on the steps of Widener Library 
by the University Glee Club led by Lyle 
Ring, ’22. Thursday was the 286th 
Commencement Day of the University. 

The annual baseball series with Yale 
was twice postponed on account of the 
severe storms that marked the entire 
Commencement week. The first game, 
played at New Haven on June 22, re- 
sulted in a 7 to $ victory for Yale, owing 
to the wildness o* Gehrke during the 
second inning. Harvard outhit Yale in 
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this game and Russell, who relieved 
Gehrke at the end of the second allowed 
but a few scattered hits and no runs; it 
was impossible, however, for the team to 
overcome the big lead that Yale had 
obtained. The second game was played 
at Cambridge on Saturday, June 24, and 
resulted in an 8 to 7 victory for Harvard. 
Timely hitting, especially by Murphy 
and Goode, together with Goode’s ability 
to pitch steadily at critical moments, 
marked the game. On Monday, June 26, 
at the Polo Grounds, New York, Yale 
secured a five-run lead early in the game 
and was never seriously threatened. The 
box scores of the three games follow: 


First GAME — JUNE 22, AT 
New Haven, Conn. 


Harvard 
AB. R. BH. PO. A. E. 

Lincoln, 3b. a) Ss 
Gordon, rf. tS Tee 28 
Conlon, ss. S Gb 4. e8 
Owen, Ib. eo 2 22 2 8 
Jenkins, 2b. | ae ee ae a 
Hallock, cf. ot Ba 3S es 
Janin, If. * © £56" ON 8 
Murphy, c. e- @ @ {~ @.2 
Gehrke, p. 0000 2 0 
Russell, p. ¢ 0 @ @0 E00 
Thayer* T Os -6) (Gree 0 
Clark** eS 6. ¢ €&0-8 

Total, Ss 23 lt &@ © 1 

*Batted for Russell in ninth. 

**Ban for Conlon in ninth. 

Yale 
AB. R. BH. PO. A. E. 

Crane, If. 4°O@ S&$ $8 1. 0 
O’Hearn, Ib. oe} § %B 2-1 
Oed, cf. D6 Or 6) te 
Aldrich, ss. er tt 48-8 
Warren, 3b. , fo eee Se 
Eddy, rf. Se 2 £2:.46°.6 8 
Hickey, rf. 000 0 0 0 
Kelley, 2b. oor ee Se 
Larner, 2b. oe € es 8 8 
Mallory, c. & 2° °° OQ-9 
Chittenden, p. ee Pe es 

Total, $2 7 10 27 19 4 

Innings, 123456789 
Harvard, 01001000 1—3 
Yale, 07000000x—7 
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Earned runs, Harvard 1, Yale 1. Sacrifice hit, 
Harvard 1. Stolen bases, Yale 2, Harvard 1. 
Two-base hits, Conlon, Chittenden. Three-base 
hit, Gordon. Bases on balls, off Chittenden 3, off 
Gehrke 2, off Russell 2. Left on bases, Harvard 10, 
Yale 7. Struck out, by Russell 3, by Chittenden 1. 
Hit by pitched ball, Mallory (Gehrke). Time, 2h. 
15m. Umpires, Enslie and Pfirman. 


Seconp GAME — JUNE 24 AT 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Harvard 


AB. R. BH. TB. 
Lincoln, $b. 4 
Gordon, rf. 
Conlon, ss. 
Owen, 1b. 
Jenkins, 2b. 
Hallock, cf. 
Janin, If. 
Thayer, If. 
Murphy, ec. 
Goode, p 


leovnseekand 
| Ce SOSH OWON™ 


0 
1 
1 
1 
4 
0 
1 
1 
5 
4 


~ 

Bl menwneownan 
ol wes SS nO WS 
ve | 

rs) SOK HOB M eH MOH 


Total, 18 


2c 
x 
— 
_ 


beet 
. 
8 
— 
a 


AB. R. BH. T 


w 


Crane, If. 
O’Hearn, Ib. 
Oed, cf. 
Desibour, cf. 
*Hickey 
tMurphy 
Aldrich, ss. 
Warren, 3b. 
Eddy, rf. 
Kelley, 2b. 
Mallory, ec. 
Wight, p. 
Chittenden, p. 


| mommaomoomoows 

| momwramacHroows 
22 | — 
PloomHwowooorwnen 
ol wwnmoocwcococooo” 
ewlooococoomoccoocoe 


g | Ce ee 
alocomenwocorne 


Total, 


os 
2 
2 
~ 


Harvard 
Yale 


*Batted for Desibour in the ninth. Ran for 
Hickey in the ninth. 


Two-base hits —Goode, Murphy. Three-base 
hits — Jenkins, Murphy, Kelley. Home runs — 
Aldrich, Warrens, Eddy. Sacrifice hits — Hallock, 
Oed, Lincoln, Wight, Jenkins. Stolen bases — 
Conlon 2, Jenkins, Gordon, Crane, Mallory, Owen. 
Bases on balls — Off Goode 1, off Wight 1. Struck 
out — By Goode 3, by Wight 2, by Chittenden 1. 
Left on base — Harvard 6, Yale 8. Hits — Off 
Wight, 7 in 4 1-3 innings; off Chittenden, 5 in $ 2-3. 
Attendance — 11,000. Umpires —Pfirman and 
Enslie. 
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Turrp Game — JUNE 26 at NEw 
York City 


Yale 


AB. 
Crane, If. 5 
O’Hearn, Ib. 
Desibour, cf. 
Aldrich, ss. 
Warren, 3b. 
Eddy, rf. 
Kelley, 2b. 
Mallory, c. 
Chittenden, p 


Oo mt = OS = tO = 
-_ 
TT 


| owwnnam 


aloomnomnmnot 
os 

el ermwocwncono™ 
mleocococcocooc®™ 


wo 
Sl momnwann 


_ 
— 
20 
~ 


Total, 


Harvard 


> 
a 
se 


Lincoln, 3b. 


e, rf. 
Gordon, rf., If. 
Conlon, ss. 
Owen, Ib. 
Jenkins, 2b. 
Hallock, cf. 
Janin, If. 
Thayer, rf. 
Murphy, c. 
Goode, p. 
Russell, p. 


|] ComwmomRHOEROM 

colesccococcocochD 
olemocwnnocowcom i) 

oc 
Sl cwwrwunwnoue® 
S| a 
ole CwWOHOHWWOOmP 
eplowcococwnmocoo™ 


~ 
2 


Total, 
Yale 01400000 0—5 


Two-base hits — Crane, O’Hearn, Eddy, Mal- 
lory. Sacrifice hits —O’Hearn, Russell. Stolen 
bases — O’Hearn, Eddy. Left on bases — Yale 8 
Harvard 8. Double plays — Aldrich to Warren; 
Chittenden to O’Hearn to Mallory; Jenkins to 
Owen. Struck out — By Russell 8, by Chittenden 
1. Bases on balls — Off Goode 4, off Russell 1, off 
Chittenden, 2. Wild pitch — Chittenden. Hits — 
Off Goode 5 in 2 1-3 innings; off Russell 5 in 6 2-3. 
Umpires — Moran and Quigley. Time — 2h. 3m. 
Attendance — 10,000, 


George Owen, Jr., of Newton, was 
elected captain for the 1923 season. 
Owen prepared at Newton High School, 
captained his freshman hockey team, and 
was first baseman on the baseball team, 
as well as a regular member of the 1923 
football team. For two years he has 
played regularly on the University foot- 
ball, hockey, and baseball teams, being 
captain of the 1921-22 hockey team and 
captain-elect of this year’s hockey team. 
He plays first base on the baseball team. 
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Before the Yale series, the ball team ex- 
perienced a series of defeats after an 
unusually favorable beginning of the 
season. On the spring trip Harvard 
scored a 4 to 8 victory over Georgia Tech.; 
this was followed by a series of five vic- 
tories. On May 10, Holy Cross defeated 
Harvard 2 to 1 in a spectacular ninth 
inning rally. The University defeated 
Cornell 13 to 0 in the next game, and in 
the first game with Princeton at Cam- 
bridge administered a 13 to 1 defeat to 
the Tigers. Williams and Colgate were 
both defeated, 11 to 3, and 2 to 1, re- 
spectively, before the second contest with 
Princeton. The Colgate game was partic- 
ularly close, and only by the device of the 
squeeze play in the eighth inning was 
the University able to register a victory. 
At Princeton on May 27 the ball team 
won the series by a rally in the third 
inning, five hits yielding four runs; the 
final score was 5 to 4. The team lost the 
first game to Brown on Decoration Day, 
8 to 8. Then followed two victories in 
succession, Brown 11 to 4 and Rhode 
Island State 22 to 3. 

But from June 10 up to the Yale series 
the ball team lost all of its games. In the 
second Holy Cross contest at Worcester, 
Harvard lost 2 to 1 after fifteen innings of 
intense baseball. Dartmouth and Tufts 
scored wins of 4 to 2 and 7 to 6 respec- 
tively. And so a bad slump marked the 
team’s entrance into the disastrous Yale 
series. 

The freshman team defeated the Yale 
freshmen 6 to 3. They lost to Princeton 
and Andover. 

Again the crew season was a distinct 
failure in spite of the valiant attempt of 
the new director of rowing, R. Heber 
Howe, ’01. The Yale crew won by nearly 
four lengths against a crew composed 
largely of last year’s freshman eight which 
was selected only a week before as the 
first University boct. In the freshman 
race the Yale shell sank about 200 yards 
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from the finish when both boats were neck 
and neck; Harvard won easily. In the 
second crew race Harvard won a splendid 
victory, defeating Yale by three lengths. 

The line-up for the University crews 
was as follows: 


Harvard 


Bow Standish Bradford ’24 
2 N. C. Webb ’23 
83 B. McK. Henry ’24 
4 G. M. Appleton ’22 
5 C. J. Hubbard Jr. ’24 
6 R. C. Storey Jr. ’24 
7 D.S. Holder Jr. ’24 
Stroke S. N. Brown ’24 

Cox B. H. Burnham ’24 


Harvard Second 


Bow S. A. Duncan ’22 

2 J. D. Jameson 24 
A. Nickerson ’22 
H. Ladd Jr. ’23 
H. Fuller Jr. ’23 
B. Campbell ’23 
L. Hobson Jr. ’24 
alter Amory ’24 
Cox S. C. Badger ’23 


Harvard Freshman 


B. F. Rice-Bassett 
B. R. Wiseman 
T. L. Eliot 
G.S. 
G 


Bo 


Munford Jr. 
x. R. Johnson 
J. P. Hubbard 
7 S. B. Kelley 
Stroke L. Thompson 
Cox C. S. Heard 


Ww 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 


Yale 
Bow R. B. Russell ’23 
2 Frederic Sheffield 24 
3 D. H. Bigelow ’23 
4 J. S. Rockefeller ’24 
5 Frederick Spencer ’22 
6 A. C. McHenry ’22 
7 T. F. D. Haines '24 
Stroke Sherman Ewing ’24 
Cox C. W. Chase ’23 


Yale Second 


Bow C. V. Whitney '22 
2 W. Cheney ’22 
3 W. Leslie ’22 
4 B. B. Pelley ’23 
5 C.C. Ellis ’28 
6 W. Goodwin Jr. ’24 
7 W. Haldeman 22 

Stroke J. Freeman °23 
Cox D. C. Thomas ’22 
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Yale Freshman 


Bow W. N. Ryerson 
2 A. M. Morris 


. M. Wilson 
. H. Rider 
S. 1. Miller 
Stroke H. W. Sage 
Cox L. R. Stoddard 

Alexander Haven Ladd, Jr., ’23, of 
Milton, was elected captain for the 1923 
season. Ladd prepared at Milton Acad- 
emy, rowed on his freshman crew in 1920, 
on the University crew at 4 last year, 
and on the seeond University crew at the 
same position this year. 

The preliminary crew season was 
marked by a series of defeats and con- 
stant uncertainty as to the make-up of 
the various crews. As last year the most 
difficult problem that confronted the 
coaches lay in the selection of stroke, the 
choice lying between Walter Amory, 24, 
captain and stroke of the 1924 freshman 
crew, and S. N. Brown, ’24, stroke of last 
year’s second freshman eight. After 
the early season shifts there were two 
regular crews designated as Brown’s 
crew and Amory’s crew — the latter re- 
maining the’ Varsity until one week before 
the Yale race. The first race of the year 
was held on the Charles River against 
Pennsylvania on April 29. Pennsylvania 
won by fifteen feet. On May 6 came the 
carnival regatta with Princeton and the 
Navy. The Navy crews made a clean 
sweep, easily winning all three races, 
with Princeton leading Harvard. In the 
regatta with M. I. T. on May 13 Harvard 
easily won all three races. The races 
scheduled for May 27 at Lake Cayuga 
were postponed because of bad weather. 

Benjamin Franklin Rice-Bassett, Jr., 
of New York City, was elected captain of 
the Freshman crew. After the resigna- 
tion of L. B. McCagg, Jr., 22, as captain 
of the University crew, George Miller 
Appleton, ’22, of Buffalo, N.Y., was 
elected. 


[September 


The crews had no races after May 27 
and left for training quarters at Red Top 
June 11—considerably later than in 
former years. The final seating of the 
several eights was not determined until 
about a week before the Yale race. 

The University track team had a suc- 
cessful season. It defeated Virginia, 69 
to 57, in the dual meet at Charlottesville, 
Va., but was second in the triangular 
meet with the Navy and Virginia at 
Annapolis, the final score being Navy 
64}, Harvard $2}, Virginia 29}. 
Burke won the one-mile run in both 
meets, and the half-mile also in the Vir- 
ginia meet, making the highest individual 
score for the trip. On May 6, one week 
before the Yale meet, the team defeated 
M.I. T. by a large score, 84 to 51, showing 
unusual strength in all events. In prepa- 
ration for the Yale meet the men were 
put through strenuous work-outs every 
day, so that the team entered the meet 
with a spirit of confidence, and won 70% 
to 642. The mile and half-mile runs 
both won by J. W. Burke, ’23, were the 
feature events of the meet. Burke de- 
feated Campbell of Yale in an excep- 
tionally close finish in the half-mile in the 
excellent time of 1 minute, 574 seconds, 
and won the mile run in the fast time of 
4 minutes, 19% seconds, establishing a 
new dual meet record as well as a new 
Harvard record in the event. The two 
captains-elect for 1923, Burke of Harvard 
and Jordan of Yale, scored the greatest 
number of points for their respective 
teams. 

The following Saturday, May 20, Har- 
vard lost a one-sided meet at Princeton. 
Princeton scored eleven first places, 
broke six dual meet records, and won by 
the score of 953 to 393. The only 
redeeming feature of the day for Harvard 
was Captain Brown’s winning heave in 
the hammer-throw, 166 feet, 4 inches. 
This broke the dual meet record of 148 
feet, 7 inches, established in 1921 by 
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Speers, of Princeton, and set a new Har- 
vard record as well as a new intercollegi- 
ate record; that was, however, broken the 
following week by Merchant of California. 

In the Intercollegiates, held for the 
second year in succession at the Stadium, 
on May 27, Harvard won sixth place 
with 14 points. California amassed 40} 
points for her second successive victory, 
Princeton gained second place with 31 
points, and Yale was ninth with 8}. 

John William Burke, ’23, of Wakefield, 
was elected to captain the track team for 
1922-23. He was the high scorer of the 
team during the spring season, winning 
40 points in six meets. 

The Freshman track team had a most 
unfortunate season, losing all of its meets. 
Yale defeated them 923 to 424, and 
Princeton 923 to 42}. 

In tennis Harvard defeated Yale, 5 to 
4. The feature of the Yale match was the 
victory of Captain Morris Duane, '23, over 
Captain Williams of Yale, who later won 
the Intercollegiate singles championship. 
Princeton defeated Harvard, 6 to 3. 
Morris Duane, of Philadelphia, was re- 
elected captain for next year. 

The lacrosse team failed to win any of 
its contests, except an early season game 
with Pennsylvania. The golf team de- 
feated Yale, 5 to 4. 

The closing events of the year at the 
Union included the annual dinner on 
May 24 and two afternoon tea dances — 
the first after the Princeton baseball 
game on May 20 and the second after the 
Intercollegiates on May 27. More than 
100 members of the Faculty and student 
body attended the annual Union dinner 
at which Lieutenant-Colonel Hanford 
MacNider, ’11, National Commander of 
the American Legion, was the guest of 
honor. Mr. George Wigglesworth, ’74, 
president of the Union, presented prizes 
as follows: in the Union Essay Contest, 
Charles Maxwell McConn, 1G., of Cam- 
bridge, first priz: for an essay entitled 
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“The Breadth of Time”; Mark Alexis 
Kister, Jr., Occ., second prize for an essay 
“A Modern Novel”; the winners of the 
four Freshman prizes for high scholastic 
standing and class activities were: Henry 
Trangott Dunker, of Davenport, Iowa; 


Mason Hammond, of Nahant; Robert 
Poulson Howe, of New York City; and 
Howard Parker Sharp, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Vinton Chapin, ’23, of Boston, was elected 
vice-president of the Union for next year. 
Chapin was president of his class during 
his freshman year, and won numerals in 
both football and track. 

For its twenty-fourth production the 
Dramatic Club presented Beranger, by 
Sacha Guitry. Joseph S. Jablonski, ’23, 
of Rochester, N.Y., won the poster award 
for the best design submitted. 

In the competition for the Lee Wade 
and Boylston prizes for elocutior, held at 
Sanders Theatre, the prizes were awarded 
as follows: the Lee Wade prize of $50 to 
Richard Arthur Zinn, ’24, of New York, 
who recited “Boots,” by Rudyard Kip- 
ling; the first Boylston prize of $35, to 
Aaron William Lewis, ’24, of New York, 
for his recital of Robert Service’s “On 
The Wire,” and the second prize of #25 to 
Harmon Curtis Martin, ’23, of Richmond 
Hill, New York, who gave “On the Death 
of Garfield,”’ by James G. Blaine. 

The University Glee Club had an un- 
usually successful season under the leader- 
ship of Dr. A. T. Davison, ’06. For the 
fourth successive year, it won the Inter- 
collegiate contest held at New York. 
This year two publications have been 
issued by the Club—a new “Harvard 
Song Book,”’ containing all the Harvard 
football songs, many of the older favor- 
ites, and a number of folk-songs which 
have not appeared in previous college 
song books; also “European Trip His- 
tory,” which is a delightful account of 
the Club’s journeys abroad during the 
summer of 1921. A book called the 
“Harvard Glee Club Collection” is now 
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being published and should be ready some 
time this fall. 

The Phillips Brooks House maintained 
its usual active work during the spring of 
1922. A larger number of men have been 
engaged in work for the Association than 
heretofore. The textbook and Law 
School loan libraries were utilized to a 
fuller extent than in past years. A repre- 
sentative delegation of Harvard men 
attended the conference at Silver Bay on 
Lake George. This fall there will be an 
Information Bureau directed by Law- 





NEWS FROM THE CLASSES 


*,.* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who called themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be found 
in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the Corpo- 
ration and Overseers’ Records, and in the Univer- 
sity Notes. 

*,* The name of the State is omitted in case of 
towns in Massachusetts, 


1860 
Joun T. Morse, Jr., Sec. 
16 Fairfield St., Boston 
The members of the Class held their 
reunion on Commencement Day at 2 
Holworthy Hall, as usual. Twelve 


members of the Class are still surviving, 
and five were present, one (Carter) 
having come all the way from Mon- 
treal for the purpose. At the “ Business 
Meeting” at noon only routine business 
was transacted. 
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rence Rose, ’23; it will be maintained 
for the benefit particularly of all new 
students. Under the auspices of the Har- 
vard Mission a Harvard Daily Vacation 
Bible School was held in Cambridge dur- 
ing the summer; R. P. Bridgham, ’18, 
was the principal of the school. The 
mission also is sending to the American 
University of Beirut, Syria, two members 
of last year’s senior class, Randolph B. 
Smith and Norman A. Hall. Each year 
indicates the inspiring growth of the 
work of Phillips Brooks House. 


1862 
Dr. Artuur H. Nicuots, Sec. 
55 Mt. Vernon St., Boston- 

The sixtieth anniversary of gradua- 
tion was celebrated by a dinner the 
evening before Commencement, given 
by Prof. C. S. Sargent to five of the 
members residing in or near Boston. 
An excellent photograph of this group 
taken at the time was reproduced in 
the Boston Evening Transcript of July 
15. Eight other surviving members 
who reside at a distance were unable to 
be present. Thirty-five years ago the 
Class was entertained by the same 
host, and the group then photographed 
embraced about half the original grad- 
uates. 

1864 


Dr. W. L. Ricnarpson., Sec. 

225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
The annual meeting and supper of 
the Class was held at Young’s Hotel 
Wednesday evening June 21, 1922. 
Six members were present. — William 
Munroe Courtis, son of William and 
Mehitable (Appleton) Courtis, was 
born in Boston, Jan. 7, 1842. He fitted 
for college at the Phillips Andover 
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Academy. In September, 1864, he en- 
tered the Lawrence Scientific School, 
where he pursued the study of civil en- 
gineering till August, 1865, when he 
sailed for Europe, and resided in Frei- 
burg, Saxony, as a member of the Royal 
School of Mines, until May, 1868. He 
then traveled through various parts of 
Europe, and reached home Sept. 12, 
1868. He was in Santo Domingo from 
February to August, 1869, as chief en- 
gineer on the State Geological Survey 
of Santo Domingo. He was a well- 
known consulting engineer in mining, 
had investigated ores in almost every 
mining State in this country and in 
Canada, and was the author of several 
articles, mostly mining notes, over the 
signature of ‘‘Equest” or his own 
name. He was a member of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement 
of Science, International Geological 
Society, Michigan Academy of Science, 
the Detroit Engineering Club, Detroit 
Club, and Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution. He died at De- 
troit, Mich., June 19, 1922. — The fol- 
lowing minutes on Peter Butler Olney 
were adopted by the Harvard Club of 
New York: Peter Butler Olney was 
born in Oxford, Mass., on July 21, 1843. 
He died at Lawrence, Long Island, on 
February 9, 1922. Mr. Olney began his 
education at the public schools of Ox- 
ford and later attended Phillips Acad- 
emy at Andover, from which he grad- 
uated in 1860. He was at Harvard from 
1860 to 1866, graduating from Harvard 
College in 1864 and from Harvard Law 
School in 1866. In the year of his grad- 
uation from the Law School, he came to 
New York and entered the office of 
Evarts, Southmayd & Choate, of which 
Joseph H. Choate of the class of 1852 
was the junior member. In 1869 he 
formed a partnership with General 
Francis C. Barlow, of the class of 1855, 
one of the most romantic figures of the 
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Civil War. He was one of the group 
which attacked the domination of 
Tweed and helped to secure Tweed’s 
indictment and conviction. When Gen- 
eral Barlow became Attorney-General 
of the State of New York, Mr. Olney 
joined him in the further prosecution 
of the Tweed ring. In 1872 he directed, 
before the Senate of the State of New 
York, the impeachment proceedings 
against Judge George S. Curtis of the 
Marine Court, upon charges for mis- 
conduct in connection with the activi- 
ties of the Tweed ring. In 1883, Grover 
Cleveland, then Governor of the State 
of New York, appointed him District 
Attorney for the County of New York, 
to succeed Wheeler H. Peckham. In 
1879 and 1880, Mr. Olney, together 
with William C. Whitney and George 
Bliss of the class of 1851, was a mem- 
ber of the Commission to revise the 
State and local laws affecting New 
York City, their labors being embodied 
in the so-called Consolidation Act of 
1882. In 1897, he organized with 
George Carlton Comstock the law part- 
nership of Olney and Comstock. Im- 
mediately upon the passage of the Na- 
tional Bankruptcy Act in 1898, he was 
appointed Referee in Bankruptcy, an 
important and responsible post which 
he held until his death. Mr. Olney like 
his brother, Richard Olney, Secretary of 
State under Grover Cleveland, was a 
Democrat and took an active and vital 
interest in State and National politics. 
His civic activities were numerous. He 
was Trustee of Teachers’ College and a 
Vice-president of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society. He served as Treasurer of 
the Manhattan Club and was a member 
of the University Club, the Century 
Association, the Lawyers Club, the 
Rockaway Hunting Club, the Hugue- 
not Society, the New England Society, 
and the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York. On November 12, 
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1879, he married Mary Sigourney But- 
ler. They had five children, of whom 
the following, Peter Butler Olney, Jr., 
Richard Olney, Wilson Olney, and Si- 
gourney Butler Olney, all Harvard grad- 
uates, survive him. Mr. Olney was one 
of the oldest and most highly esteemed 
members of the Harvard Club of New 
York City. His name appears in the 
first catalogue of the club, issued in 
1867, and from that time to the end of 
his life he was a loyal and active mem- 
ber, with both head and heart truly 
concerned in the welfare of the organi- 
zation. He was one of its vice-presi- 
dents in 1873, ’74, ’80, ’83, and ’84; its 
president from 1911 to 1913. His thor- 
oughly trained mind and his great ex- 
perience with men and affairs rendered 
him a wise counsellor and guide. He 
was also an active participant in the in- 
formal life of the club, a familiar and 
genial figure at its festal gatherings. 
The length and the closeness of Mr. 
Olney’s association with the club 
brought him into friendly contact with 
a large number of its members, all of 
whom will sincerely regret the passing 
of his dignified and kindly personality. 
Mr. Olney’s figure and character be- 
spoke the rugged New England ances- 
try from which he was sprung. His 
square shoulders and jaws were physi- 
cal characteristics in keeping with his 
love of fair play, his unwillingness to 
stoop to dishonorable means to achieve 
fame or fortune, his fidelity in the per- 
formance of the arduous and often an- 
noyingly minute duties of Referee in 
Bankruptcy. These qualities gained 
for him the esteem and respect of all 
who appeared before him. Democratic 
in his manners, approachable to the 
younger men, he was beloved by all who 
knew him. Not only the Harvard com- 
munity in New York, and particularly 
the Harvard Club for which he Jabored 
so disinterestedly and faithfully, but 
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the State of New York as well, has suf- 
fered in his death an irreparable loss. 


1865 
Witiram Rorca, Sec. 
131 State St., Boston 

The Class of 1865 was in the front 
rank of the procession of the Associat- 
ed Harvard Clubs which marched from 
the Harvard Club to Symphony Hall on 
June 16th. Of the eleven living gradu- 
ates of the Class five marched in this 
procession which was a much larger 
number than the representation of any 
other of the older classes. At the an- 
nual meeting of the Class at Holworthy 
10 on Commencement Day six were 
present and attended the exercises at 
Sever Quadrangle in the afternoon. 
The annual Class dinner took place at 
the Somerset Club on the evening be- 

fore Commencement. 


1866 
Cuartes E. Stratton, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston 

James Bartlett Gregg, the son of 
James Bartlett and Mary (Baily) 
Gregg, was born at Medford, April 15, 
1846, and died at Brookline, May 7, 
1922. He was of Scottish descent. His 
ancestor, Captain James Gregg, was 
born in Ayrshire, but was taken as a 
child by his parents to the north of Ire- 
land. He sailed for America in 1718 and 
took up his residence at Cape Elizabeth, 
in the District of Maine. He was ap- 
pointed Captain of the first militia 
company that was raised. From him 
was descended the Colonel Gregg who 
coéperated with Stark at the Battle 
of Bennington, and also the General 
Gregg who acquired something of a rep- 
utation as a cavalry commander in the 
Army of the Potomac during the late 
war. Another lineal descendant led a 
division of South Carolina troops on 
the Confederate side, and still another, 
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a leading Southern divine, sent up most 
fervent prayers for Jefferson Davis and 
his short-lived empire. Gregg was fit- 
ted for College at the Medford public 
schools and later at Phillips Academy, 
Andover. After graduation he taught 
school for a few years, and in 1871 en- 
tered the Theological School at Ando- 
ver, whence he was graduated in 1874. 
In October of that year he was ordained 
minister over the Windsor Avenue Con- 
gregational Church of Hartford, Conn., 
where he remained until April, 1882, 
when he was called to the pastorate of 
the First Congregational Church of 
Colorado Springs, Colo., and here he 
remained twenty-seven years. During 
this period he was on the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary and Board of Visitors of El Paso 
County, a member and Secretary of the 
Board of Trustees of Colorado College, 
and a lecturer on Old Testament Ethics 
at Colorado College. He was President 
of the Rocky Mountain Harvard Club 
and also of the Winter Night Club, and 
a member of the Caledonian Club of 
Colorado, before which he delivered an 
address on Robert Burns. He was closely 
identified with the civic and educa- 
tional progress of the community and 
with the church life of the whole State. 
His work there was monumental and 
enduring. Returning to his native 
State in 1909, he continued through a 
number of years to serve the churches, 
being acting-pastor in Lawrence, Fram- 
ingham, Fitchburg and Whitinsville. 
Colorado College conferred upon him 
the degree of D.D. in 1893 and Harvard 
College the degree of S.T.D. in 1906. 
He was married, Dec. 3, 1874, at Cam- 
bridge, to Mary Needham, daughter of 
Edgar and Sarah Smith Needham, of 
Louisville, Ky., who survives him with 
seven children — Rev. James ‘E. Gregg, 
of Hampton, Va.; Mrs. A. Farwell 
Bemis, of Chestnut Hill; Dr. Donald 
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Gregg, of Wellesley; Miss Marjorie 
Gregg, of South Tamworth, N.H.; 
Richard B. Gregg, of Chicago; Miss 
Elinor D. Gregg, and Dr. Alan Gregg; 
the four sons all graduates of Harvard. 
The Congregationalist says: “By the 
death of Rev. James Bartlett Gregg, 
D.D., our denomination has lost one of 
its high-minded, noble and devoted 
“stewards of the manifold grace of God.’ 
His sympathies were as gentle and 
kindly as his insight into truth was clear 
and his convictions sure. To know him 
was to be convinced ‘that he was one 
of the children of God,’ and to have 
living testimony ‘that goodness is at 
the heart of the world.’ Dr. Gregg’s 
vital interests in theology, in literature, 
in history, and in present human af- 
fairs, all of which were ennobled byghis 
Christian faith and his eternal hope, 
made him an uplifting preacher, a sym- 
pathetic pastor, a loving friend and a 
true servant of the Highest.” 


1868 

A. D. CHANDLER, Sec. 

70 State St., Boston 
Edgar Huidekoper, of Meadville, 
Pa., received the Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Humanities, at the one hun- 
dred and seventh annual commence- 
ment of Allegheny College, June 21, 

1922, at Meadville. 


1869 
Tuomas P. Brat, Sec. 
Second National Bank, Boston 
Fifteen members of the Class dined 
at the home of the Class Secretary, 
Beverly, on Wednesday evening, June 
21. The Class had their usual meeting 
at Thayer 5 on Commencement Day, 
lunch being served there with the busi- 
ness meeting at 12.30. Also seven 


members of the Class were present at 
the dinner of the Associated Harvard 
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Clubs in Symphony Hall Friday eve- 
ning, June 16. 


1871 
ALBERT M. Barnes, Sec. 
719 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 
Sixteen members of the Class were 
present at the Annual Meeting in 
Holworthy 12 on Commencement Day. 


1872 
A. L. Lincotn, Sec. 
126 State St., Boston 

The fiftieth anniversary of the Class 
was celebrated June 20, 21, and 22. A 
lunch on the 20th at Pride’s Crossing 
with Judge Loring was attended by 
twenty members, most of whom went 
from the Union Club by automobiles. 
The sun shone upon our arrival, and 
the occasion, entirely informal, was 
greatly enjoyed in a sociable way 
amidst the lovely surroundings in 
which Loring’s house stands. We left 
there in time for fourteen members to 
join the-Class Day procession to the 
Stadium just as the head of the column 
reached the Larz Anderson Bridge, and 
we followed our new Class Banner, 
borne by Hapgood and F. R. Hall, to 
the Class Day exercises. On the 21st 
amidst a downpour of rain, lasting the 
entire day, we lunched with Arthur 
Lord at the Club of Odd Volumes on 
Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. Twenty- 
three members were present on this oc- 
casion, which was also entirely in- 
formal. in the evening we dined with 
Hutchins at his home, 166 Beacon 
Street, Boston, and after a most sump- 
tuous repast, prepared, as we were in- 
formed, in the house by an octogena- 
rian cook, who certainly had not forgot- 
ten her art, we adjourned to the library. 
Lord, as chairman, took charge of the 
subsequent proceedings. The Secretary 
was called upon for his reports and read 
a brief account of all the surviving 
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members. He called attention to the 
obituary notices of the members who 
had left us during the past year as pub- 
lished in the Harvarp Grapvuates’ Mac- 
AZINE of whom memorials will be pub- 
lished in the next Class Report to be 
issued, it is hoped, some time this year, 
and presented his report of the Class 
Fund. Tomkins expressed briefly in 
glowing words his deep appreciation of 
all that had been accomplished by the 
Class in the past fifty years, of the serv- 
ice rendered to the public, and of the 
value of college acquaintance in enlarg- 
ing the field of service. Hasbrouck was 
rather pessimistic as to the future of our 
country and had quite a tilt with 
Treadwell as to what had and had not 
been done by Harvard men in New 
York. Treadwell stoutly maintained 
that the increase in popularity and influ- 
ence of Harvard in New York was 
due largely to the Harvard Club of that 
city, of which he had been a member 
from the beginning. But Hasbrouck 
seemed to fee] that men of education, 
and Harvard men were no exception, 
were holding themselves aloof from 
politics and their fellow-men and were 
not exerting the Jeadership which they 
could obtain and which the ignorant 
classes needed; and Beaman in forcible 
language agreed with Hasbrouck, es- 
pecially as to some of our own class- 
mates. Babbitt read us some verses, 
which he “happened to have in his 
pocket,’’ at the earnest request of the 
Secretary. Hubbard gave us a further 
account of the progress of Michigan 
University of which he is one of the re- 
gents, showing the large increase in the 
amount to be received from the State 
as voted by the legislature and the even 
larger proportional increase in total 
number of students and the increase in 
students from outside the State. The 
evening ended at a late hour with a 
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poem written for the occasion by R. S 
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Hall, and a suitable expression by the 
chairman of our gratitude to Hutchins 
for his bountiful hospitality. On Com- 
mencement Day the traditional spread 
was given at Phillips Brooks House, 
and the threatening storm kept off long 
enough to make this an enjoyable re- 
ception, but those who attended the 
Alumni exercises in the afternoon were 
caught in a heavy rain with the accom- 
paniment of sharp lightning, thunder, 
and hail with stones as large as marbles 
which turned the ground white and 
beat a loud tattoo on the vacated seats; 
and thus practically our celebration 
ended. The following attended one or 
more of the functions: Allen, Almy, 
Babbitt, Baker, Beaman, J. F. Brown, 
A. Burgess, W. Burgess, Cobb, W. W. 
French, Guild, F. R. Hall, R. S. Hall, 
Hasbrouck, Holland, Hubbard, Hutch- 
ins, Lincoln, A. Lord, Loring, Miller, 
Palmer, Rawson, Sheldon, Shorey, 
Thornton, Titus, Thwing, Tomkins, 
Treadwell, and White. Photographs 
taken at Pride's Crossing, at the Club 
of Odd Volumes, and at Phillips Brooks 
House together include thirty out of the 
thirty-one present on the various occa- 
sions, Guild being the missing member, 
having arrived too late. These will be 
reproduced in the Eleventh Report, but 
copies can be obtained from Tupper’s 
Studio, Harvard Square, Cambridge. 


1874 
Dr. Cuartes M. Green, Sec. 
78 Marlborough St., Boston 

The Class observed its forty-eighth 
anniversary by dining at the Union 
Club, Boston, the evening before Com- 
mencement. There were twenty-five 
members present: Bancroft, Barrett, 
Brannan, Cate, Cunningham, Cutter, 
P. Dana, Elliot, Foote, Gannett, Green, 
Harding, Hunt, Lawton, Lull; Lyman, 
Merrill, Merwin, Minot, H. L. Morse, 
Spinney, C. W. Stone, Wigglesworth, 
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Woodward, and Wyman. Flowers were 
sent by Mrs. C. F. Withington and 
Mrs. W. F. Abbot in memory of their 
husbands. After dinner the Secretary 
read the necrology of the year: Penhal- 
low, Cary, W. C. Sanger, Mason, War- 
ner, Higginson, Mills, W. F. Abbot, 
and of the temporary members, Ste- 
phens, G. F. Merrill, and Porter. He 
then gave information of many absent 
and distant classmates, and stated that 
the Class of ’74 then numbered just 74 
living members. A happy evening was 
spent in informal speaking and in sing- 
ing the old-time songs, and was closed 
at ten o'clock by the singing of Fair 
Harvard. At noon on Commencement 
Day the Class assembled in Holworthy 
4 for the annual business meeting. 
Twenty were present: Barrett, Bran- 
nan, Cate, Cunningham, Cutter, P. 
Dana, Elliot, Farlow, Foote, Green, 
Harding, Lyman, Merrill, Minot, H. L. 
Morse, Spinney, C. W. Stone, Wiggles- 
worth, Woodward, and Wyman. After 
the meeting luncheon was served,’ but 
without the Penobscot salmon sent for 
so many years by the lamented Dr. 
Mason. A number of the Class then 
paid their respects to the Class of °72 
before joining the procession to Sever 
Quadrangle: several sang in the Alumni 
Chorus. 


1875 
Warren A. REED, Sec. 
Brockton 
Briggs was elected a resident member 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
at its June meeting. 


1877 
Dr. GARDNER W. ALLEN, Sec. 
146 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 
The Class was represented by eight- 
een members at the meetings of the As- 
sociated Harvard Clubs on June 16 
and 17. — The forty-fifth anniversary 
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dinner took place at the Parker House 
on the evening of June 21, with thirty- 
one members of the Class present. John 
Lowell presided. —Edward Graeff 
West, son of William Watson and 
Martha Poland (Nash) West, was born 
at Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 8, 1855, and 
died at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston, June 10, 1922. West 
fitted for college at Phillips Exeter 
Academy, entered the Freshman class 
at Harvard in 1873, and graduated with 
the Class in 1877. He took the degree of 
M.D. at the Harvard Medical School in 
1880 and at once began the practice of 
medicine in Roxbury. He continued 
unremittingly in this occupation until 
his last illness. He was engaged in gen- 
eral practice, but gave special attention 
to insurance work, being medical exam- 
iner for several insurance companies 
and fraternal orders. He was also ex- 
tensively employed in the courts as an 
expert witness in accident cases. 


1878 
Henry WHEELER, Sec. 
511 Sears Bldg., Boston 

Thirteen members of the Class at- 
tended the banquet of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs on the evening of June 
16, 192, at Symphony Hall, Boston, 
and twenty-one attended the annual 
Class dinner which took place the eve- 
ning before Commencement at Young’s 
Hotel, Boston. 


1879 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Sec. 
10 Tremont St., Boston 
The Class dined at the University 
Club, Boston, on Wednesday, June 21. 
About forty members were present in- 
cluding Almy, Atherton, Baily, Burr, 
Casas, Clapp, Conant, J. T. Coolidge, 
W. W. Coolidge, Curtis, Cutler, Ellis, 
Hodgdon, Hodges, Homer, Hudson, 
Jackson, Keyes, Lawrence, Mason, 
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McLennan, J. S. Mitchell, J. W. Mit- 
chell, Monroe, Mulligan, Newhall, 
Nichols, Nunn, Osgood, Patten, Pre- 
ble, Schwartz, Shannon, Shute, Sibley, 
Stone, Temple, J. E. Thomas, Trull, 
and Willard. Andrews, Wells, Cros- 
man, Anthony, Leonard, Baylies, 
Ayers, Holmes, Cox, Felton, and 
others, sent their greetings and good 
wishes. McLennan presided most ac- 
ceptably. Interesting remarks were 
made by Patten, J. T. Coolidge, Almy, 
Shute, Cutler, Ellis, and Keyes. Hol- 
worthy 18 was open to the Class as us- 
ual on Commencement Day. At the 
business meeting the secretary was di- 
rected to advise all members of the 
Class by circular concerning the publi- 
cation of the next class report, and it 
was further voted that after the opin- 
ions of the Class had been obtained the 
matter should be left in the hands of the 
class committee and the secretary. — 
G. H. Burrill’s address is 81 North 
Munn Avenue, East Orange, N.J. — 
Ayers is President of the Harvard Club 
of Spokane, — Grannis is Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Ord Ice Company at 
Santa Barbara. — Burlingham is one of 
the syndicate which recently bought a 
controlling interest in the New York 
Evening Post. — Pickering Dodge died 
at his home in Washington, D.C., on 
July 6, 1922. He was born in Naples, 
Italy, on August 31, 1856. He pre- 
pared for college at the Cambridge 
High School and was admitted to col- 
lege in July, 1875. He left college in 
1877 and for the next two years was in 
business in Buenos Ayres, Argentina. 
Thereafter he returned to the United 
States and for some time was in bus- 
iness in Washington and its vicinity. 
In 1890 he was a governor of the Merid- 
ian Club of Washington and a mem- 
ber of the Columbia Athletic Club and 
treasurer of the Washington Harvard 
Club, in the formation of which he was 
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active. He continued to be its treasurer 
up to the time of his death. In his later 
years he became chief clerk in the office 
of the War Department, United States 
Engineers, who have charge of the 
water supply of the city, and he held 
that office until a few weeks ago. He 
was the son of Pickering Dodge and 
Eliza (Gilman) Dodge, whose father, 
the Rev. Samuel Gilman, was the au- 
thor of “Fair Harvard.” Pickering 
Dodge the younger was married at 
Washington, D.C., on November 12, 
1895, to Harriet Elizabeth Havenner 
McEwen, who survives him as does also 
their daughter Elizabeth, now Mrs. 
Mullaney. A sister, Mrs. Charles W. 
Rae, also survives him. 


1880 
Joun Woopsury, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston 

An informal dinner of the Class was 
held at the Union Club, Boston, on the 
night before Commencement. Thirty- 
three members were present. At a 
meeting of the Class on Commence- 
ment Day, A. W. Moors was elected a 
member of the Class Committee to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of 
Richard M. Saltonstall. — Rev. A. W. H. 
Eaton is on the clerical] staff of the 
Church of the Advent of Boston and is 
taking a very active part in the work of 
that church. — The University of Cin- 
cinnati at its commencement last June 
conferred on J. H. Gest the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Humane Letters. 
Gest has been connected for over thirty 
years with the Cincinnati Art Museum 
and the Cincinnati Art Academy and 
for twenty years has been the executive 
head of both institutions. He is also 
president of the Rookwood Pottery. 
The degree was conferred on him “ be- 
cause of his long and successful career 
in his profession, his outstanding posi- 
tion as an expert in his field, and his 
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preéminence as an administrator in 
the field of applied art, in art education, 
and in Museum Management.” — W. 
A. Gaston is a candidate for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the office of Sena- 
tor of the United’ States from Massa- 
chusetts. 


1882 
Henry W. CunnincuaM, See. 
$51 Marlboro St., Boston 

The Class celebrated its fortieth anni- 
versary with one of the most enjoyable 
of its reunions. On Tuesday, June 20, 
we met at the Harvard Club in Boston 
and motored to the New England Ken- 
nel Club at Braintree, where we were 
most hospitably and bountifully enter- 
tained at luncheon by J. W. Bowen. 
On Wednesday evening, at Huntington 
Chambers Hall in Boston, we enjoyed 
the little operetta of Cor & Boz, with 
music by Sir Arthur Sullivan in which 
the parts were admirably performed by 
our classmates E. H. Pendleton, Gus- 
tavus Tuckerman, and J. E. Weld, 
with Owen Wister at the piano. This 
same performance had been given by 
the same talent on our twenty-fifth 
anniversary in 1907. Pendleton and 
Tuckerman, with a Mr. Stone of 
Cambridge, now dead, had taken their 
same parts at the Cambridge Dramat- 
ic Club in 1881. On Thursday evening, 
after the Commencement exercises in 
Cambridge we dined at the Algon- 
quin Club in Boston. H. W. Cun- 
ningham presided, and speeches were 
made by Whitman, Wait, McCoy, 
Williston, Blair, Matthews, Thacher, 
Weld and Woodworth; and Sedgwick 
read an admirable, original poem. Be- 
tween sixty and seventy members of 
the Class attended the reunion, three 
of them coming from Carolina and sev- 
eral from the West. — Henry Thomas 
Oxnard died suddenly of heart disease 
while dining at the University Club, 
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New York, on June 8, 1922. Born at 
Marseilles, France, June 22, 1860, 
while his parents were on a trip in Eu- 
rope, he fitted for college at the Rox- 
bury Latin School, his father being a 
resident of Boston and engaged in the 
business of refining sugar and molas- 
ses, in that city and later in Brooklyn, 
N.Y. After graduation he entered the 
Fulton Sugar Refinery in Brooklyn, 
then operated by his brothers, and 
spent some years learning the business. 
While there he became interested in the 
making of sugar from beets, an indus- 
try that was then in its infancy, and 
realizing its possibilities he spent two 
years in Europe investigating the meth- 
ods of beet cultivation and its manufac- 
ture into sugar. He bought machinery 
in Europe and with his brother Robert 
in 1890 organized the Oxnard Beet 
Sugar Company at Grand Island, Neb., 
as that appeared at the time to be the 
best locality for raising the sugar beets. 
He later had extensive fields and facto- 
ries in the San Joaquin Valley in Cali- 
fornia and founded the town of Oxnard 
near there. He was eminently success- 
ful in all these undertakings, and was 
for many years president of the Ameri- 
zan Beet Sugar Company. Of late 
years though still retaining his inter- 
ests in the industry and maintaining 
his old office at 32 Nassau Street in 
New York City, he had given over the 
more active labors to others and lived 
much of his time at his home in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and on his near-by farm 
at Upperville, Virginia, where he was 
interested in the breeding of horses. 
He was married at Paris, France, Nov. 
15, 1900, to Miss Marie Pichon, who, 
with two daughters, survives him. He 
was a member of many clubs in New 
York and Washington and his family 
were prominent in the social life of the 
capital. He was skilful and expert in 


his chosen work and was often con- 
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sulted by Congressional committees 
on tariff questions. 


1883 
Freperick NicHo.s, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston 

When the forty members of ’83 en- 
tered the room at the Union Club for 
our annual dinner on the night before 
Commencement, they were greeted by 
a beautiful floral display. A rampart of 
crimson ramblers, broken at intervals 
by baskets of lovely roses, the gift of 
Dr. Sumner Coolidge, adorned the head 
table; while the two long side tables 
were sprayed as by waves of exquisite 
lavender and white orchids, sent from 
the greenhouses of A. C. Burrage. At 
each man’s plate, also, was an individual 
basket of huge and luscious strawber- 
ries, provided by the former generous 
classmate. J. R. Brackett presided and 
called upon the speakers in a most in- 
formal and pleasant way. Our new 
member, Major General Clarence R. Ed- 
wards, the brother of our late classmate, 
Harry R. Edwards, who had been 
elected viva voce while the Class was 
marching around the Yard in the 
Alumni procession, at Commencement, 
1920, was present for the first time at 
our festivities, and thanked the Class in 
a feeling speech for his inclusion in the 
’83 fellowship. A. C. Burrage talked 
most interestingly of his work in en- 
deavoring to arouse public enthusiasm 
in the preservation of our native wild 
flowers and ferns, many varieties of 
which are now nearly extinct, and told 
of the love of form and color, first 
aroused in him by his mineral collec- 
tions, and now developed and height- 
ened by the study of flowers. Brackett 
spoke a few fitting words of the work of 
Dr. Sumner Coolidge, as head of a 
great State Institution, in soothing and 
cheering the last days of so many poor, 
human derelicts — a work often little 
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realized by the outside public and not 
always associated with State official- 
dom. E. G. McInnes, introduced by 
request as a “kicker,” let his heels fly 
at the Elective System and the group- 
ing of subjects as now practised therein. 
J. F. Moors, as representing the Cor- 
poration, discoursed guardedly upon 
University matters, and alluded to the 
responsibility resting upon our Class- 
mate, Grandgent, who had been chosen 
Chairman of the Committee appointed 
to consider and solve the problem of ra- 
cial proportion at Harvard. Joseph Lee 
was moved to compose and recite with 
great gusto a poem, clothed first in true 
lyric style and then in unbuttoned 
vers libre. W. D. Sullivan gave his im- 
pressions of the twenty-fourth annual 
meeting of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs. And J. S. Clark amused the 
company by refuting the theses and 
showing up the foibles of all the preced- 
ing speakers. At the conclusion of the 
dinner, dainty, lavender-tinted boxes 
were supplied by A. C. Burrage, in 
which we bore off the delicate, exotic 
blooms as a memorial of a most delight- 
ful reunion. — At the Class meeting on 
Commencement Day, T. C. Bachelder 
and Dr. A. K. Stone were appointed to 
audit the accounts of the Class Treas- 
urer. — G. D. Burrage’s eldest daugh- 
ter is at the head of the Children’s Is- 
land Sanitarium, a private charity 
which cares for some 125 patients on 
Lowell Island, off the harbor of Marble- 
head. — R. S. Codman returned on 
July 3d from a six weeks’ visit in Eng- 
land, having spent his time mainly in a 
walking tour through North Devon and 
the coast of Cornwall. He was im- 
pressed by the cheery, courageous 
spirit of the people, and by the beauty 
of the war memorials in all the vil- 
lages. — L. A. Coolidge received at 
Commencement the honorary degree of 
A.M. from Bowdoin College. 
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Tuomas K. Cummins, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston 

Frank Hamlin died May 3, 1922, in 
Chicago, Ill. He was born in Bangor, 
Maine, Sept. 26, 1862, the son of Han- 
nibal and Ellen Vesta (Emery) Hamlin. 
He prepared for college at Phillips 
Exeter Academy. After graduating 
with the Class he remained in Bangor 
until March, 1885. He then entered 
the employ of the Chicago Northwestern 
Railway Company. After remaining with 
that company for a year, he entered 
Boston University Law School, from 
which he graduated in 1888 with the 
degree of LL.B. magna cum laude. In 
November, 1888, he returned to Chi- 
cago and entered the office of Flower, 
Smith & Musgrave, attorneys-at-law. 
In April, 1890, he formed a partnership 
with John F. Holland (’85) under the 
name of Hamlin & Holland. Later Wil- 
liam C. Boyden (’86) became a member 
of the firm, which then became Ham- 
lin, Holland & Boyden. From 1895 
to 1897 he was Assistant Corporation 
Counsel for the City of Chicago. From 
1901 to 1906 he was attorney for the 
Board of Commissioners of Lincoln 
Park. In 1907 he was appointed at- 
torney for the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, from which he retired after a few 
months to become attorney for the 
Board of Education of the City of Chi- 
cago. From time to time changes took 
place in the personnel of his law firm, 
the firm name of which at the time of 
his death was Hamlin, Topliff & 
Cooper. He was also Master in Chan- 
cery to Judge Charles M. Foell of the 
Superior Court. Although he had suf- 
fered from an affection of the heart for 
about a year, his death came with un- 
expected suddenness. He was buried 
in Bangor, Maine. He was unmarried. 
His nearest surviving relatives are 
his mother and his brother, Hannibal 
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E. Hamlin, of Ellsworth, Maine. — 
Emanuel Gonzales Bullard died in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Aug. 16, 1919, al- 
though his death has but recently been 
reported to the Secretary. Pneumonia 
caused his death after an illness of two 
days. He was born in Waterford, N.Y., 
Oct. 22, 1861, the son of Edward Fitch 
and Phebe Ann (Consalus) Bullard. 
He entered College from Phillips Exe- 
ter Academy, but on account of deli- 
cate health remained during part of the 
Freshman year only. For five years af- 
ter leaving College he Jived on a prairie 
farm in Humboldt County, Iowa, where 
he was active in politics, being a mem- 
ber of the Republican County Commit- 
tee. He was admitted to the bar in 
Minnesota in 1889 and to the bar in 
New York in 1890. He had practised 
law in New York since 1891, his resi- 
dence being Richmond Hill, L.I. He 
was president of the Board of Trade, 
and treasurer and a member of the Ex- 
ecutive and Transit Committees of Al- 
lied Civics Associations for the fourth 
ward of Queens. He was married in 
Dows, Iowa, Aug. 29, 1888, to Louise 
Helen, daughter of William Francis 
and Antoinette M. (Cook) McLean. 
She died Oct. 17, 1919. His son, Law- 
rence Emanuel, who was born Dec. 8. 
1895, died Aug. 30, 1918. — E. L. Co- 
nantand T. L. Frothingham have moved 
their offices to the Singer Building, 149 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. — Rev. 
E. M. Pickop has been for a year in 
Honolulu, working with the Central 
Y.M.C.A. His permanent address is 
Durham, Conn. — W. F. Booth, asso- 
ciate member, has been transferred 
from the United States Appraisers 
Stores in New York to the Customs 
Service in Mayaguez, Porto Rico, the 
transfer having been made at his re- 
quest on account of his health. — 
Rome G Brown delivered an address 
on May 25, 1922, before the School of 
Journalists, University of Missouri, at 
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Columbia, Mo., on “Some Points on 
the Law of the Press.’’ On the same 
day he delivered an address before the 
students of the Law School of the same 
University on “‘The Golden Rule as a 
Legal Maxim of Modern Law.” There 
appeared in the May number of the 
Minnesota Law Review an article by 
him on “Some Applications of the 
Rules of Legal Ethics.” 


1885 
Henry M. Wittiams, Sec. 
10 State St., Boston 

R. W. Boyden, unofficial representa- 
tive of the United States on the Repa- 
rations Commission, has returned to the 
United States for a report to the au- 
thorities at Washington and a brief re- 
cess from his duties. He expects to re- 
turn to Paris in less than a month. He 
was a special guest at a Class luncheon 
in his honor given at the Union Club, 
Boston, on July 27. — E. L. Whitney is 
again in Washington after his year at 
William and Mary College. — Rev. M. 
L. Kellner has become Professor Emer- 
itus of the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge. He will continue 
to reside in Cambridge. — H. M. Wil- 
liams acted as Moderator for one day 
during the Unitarian Ministers’ Insti- 
tute held at Andover, in the first week 
in July, and provided for by the gener- 
osity of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. — J. J. Storrow, who served as 
New England and Massachusetts Fuel 
Administrator during the war and in 
the coal crisis of 1920, has been named 
by Governor Cox Consignee and Chair- 
man of an Advisory Committee for 
Massachusetts under the United States 
coal distribution plan. 


1886 
Tuos. Trteston Batpwin, Sec. 
201 Devonshire St., Boston 
For the Associated Harvard Clubs’ 
Meeting, June 16 and 17, the following 
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twenty-three men registered: W. L. 
Allen, F. B. Austin, T. T. Baldwin, W. 
C. Boyden, Dr. F. S. Churchill, A. D. 
Claflin, D. H. Coolidge, Sidney Coo- 
lidge, J. C. Faulkner, A. A. Gleason, 
Courtenay Guild, E. H. Hosmer, Dr. 
F. B. Mallory, J. M. Merriam, C. D. 
Porter, Dr. C. A. Pratt, Odin Roberts, 
Prof. D. W. Shea, W. W. Simmons, W. 
B. Waterman, W. G. Webster, R. D. 
Weston, Prof. I. L. Winter — all of 
whom were present at the dinner in 
Symphony Hall on Friday night. 
Seventeen of the Class went to Nan- 
tasket the next day. Saturday morning 
Prof. T. W. Richards gave a short talk, 
in the Boylston and Gibbs Laborato- 
ries, on recent developments in chemis- 
try. The customary Class dinner on 
the night before Commencement was 
omitted, but on Commencement Day 
the usual light spread was served in 
Hollis 4. Boyden, the President of the 
Harvard Alumni Association, presided 
at the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion in the Sever quadrangle on the af- 
ternoon of Commencement Day. — J. 
M. Merriam has removed his law office 
to $321 Shawmut Bank Building, Bos- 
ton. — Edward Hall Nichols was born 
Jan. 6, 1864, and died in Boston rather 
suddenly from cerebral hemorrhage 
June 12,1922. He was a driving force 
who led a very active life up to the end 
which came, as he would have wished it 
to come, without warning and while he 
was at work. His college career is mem- 
orable chiefly on account of his unus- 
ual athletic ability. A natural-born 
baseball player and great batter, he al- 
ternated during his Freshman year as 
catcher and pitcher. For the remaining 
three years he was the ’Varsity main- 
stay in the box, and when not used 
there played in centre field. Nichols 
spent eight years in medical school and 
hospital in acquiring a thorough train- 
ing in the theory and art of medicine 
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and surgery. He then started in prac- 
tice, but devoted all his spare time to the 
study of surgical pathology. Later he 
became demonstrator of that subject in 
the Harvard Medical School and also 
for five years director of the Cancer 
Laboratory. His research in surgical] 
pathology, covering many years, re- 
sulted in a series of papers of which the 
most important are: “ Tubercular Dis- 
ease of Bones and Joints”; “‘ Acute, 
Subacute, and Chronic Infectious Oste- 
omyelitis”; and “Arthritis Defor- 
mans.” His final position in the School 
was Professor of Clinical Surgery, and 
at the Boston City Hospital, Surgeon- 
in-Chief to the Harvard Teaching Serv- 
ice. As a teacher he was admirable; 
clear, logical, direct. He insisted on 
getting down to fundamentals, had an 
excellent perspective of his subject, and 
“touched only the high lights,” as he 
often said. He had a strong, attractive 
personality which commanded the at- 
tention of the students. No one ever 
went to sleep in his lectures or clinics, 
and what he said was remembered. 
His war record is important. He sacri- 
ficed everything for what he considered 
his duty. He organized and headed the 
Harvard Unit which accompanied the 
British Expeditionary Force to France 
in 1915. When Columbia and Johns 
Hopkins failed to live up to their agree- 
ment to supply relieving units, he came 
home and urged and persuaded the 
authorities at Harvard that it was their 
duty to keep up the unit to the end of 
the war. He himself returned later to 
France, in 1918, in charge of the Surgi- 
cal Service of the Boston City Hospital 
Unit, and stayed until the Armistice was 
signed. He was cited by General Persh- 
ing for “exceptionally meritorious and 
conspicuous services at Base Hospital 7 
dans les Tours, France,” and received 
the British War Cross for similar serv- 
ices while with the British Expedition- 
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ary Force. He retired from both armies 
with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Nichols’s athletic interests at Harvard 
were varied and active up to the time 
of his death. He first served as base- 
ball coach for eight years and from 
then on as chairman of the Graduate 
Advisory Baseball Committee, the 
formation of which he had suggested. 
He was a member of the Athletic Com- 
mittee for many years, and since 1905 
served as Medical Adviser to Harvard 
athletic teams, and was in personal 
charge of the football team. In all these 
positions he gave to the University the 
best that was in him in the way of skil- 
ful training and of intelligent, loyal ad- 
vice. He was instrumental in advocat- 
ing many of the changes in football 
rules (not the least of which was his in- 
sistence on the establishment of the so- 
called neutral zone) which have re- 
sulted in the present game. Owing to 
the positions which he held in athlet- 
ics and in medicine he probably had 
the widest acquaintance among the 
younger men of any Harvard man, and 
his advice on athletic injuries was 
sought by college and professional ath- 
letes from all over the country. At the 
hospital Nichols was always a power 
for good and his advice was sought on 
all important occasions. He fought for 
principles and was intolerant of incom- 
petence and of pretense. While some- 
times harsh in his criticisms, he never 
in any way resented being told his own 
faults and failings. Not a great reader, 
he was very fond of his favorite au- 
thors, especially Kipling and Steven- 
son, and was an excellent musician, a 
fine whistler, and an expert flute- 
player. Like many others he found it 


difficult to settle down to routine life 
and work after his army experiences. 
His chief pleasures of late years were 
his children and grandchildren, to 
whom he was devoted, and his cruising 
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yawl, Vagrant, in which he spent most 
of his vacations. He was “Nick” to 
every one and his loss ten years before 
his time was a great shock and is deeply 
felt by all who knew him and especially 
by his classmates to whom he yearly 
brought at the Class dinner a cheerful 
message, always expressed in forceful, 
picturesque language. He was a good 
counselor to the man in trouble, and 
never saw flaws in his friends: to him 
they were perfect. — F.B.M. 


1887 
Freperick S. Mean, Sec. 


Harvard University 

Our thirty-fifth anniversary 
celebrated by a reunion which was most 
enjoyable in spite of the weather, which 
on Wednesday kept us indoors and 
caused the ball-game to be postponed, 
as well as interfering with the exer- 
cises of the Harvard Alumni Association 
on the afternoon of Commencement, 
Members of the Class and members of 
their families to the number of 175 were 
present at the Colonial Club for lunch- 
eon and 99 members of the Class were 
present at the dinner at the Harvard 
Club on Wednesday night. The fol- 
lowing were present at one occasion or 
the other: Ames, Appleton, Atwood, Aus- 
tin, Ayer, Bailey, Baker, Barrett, Bar- 
row, Bartol, Bemis, Bigelow, Bingham, 
Bisbee, Blodgett, Boyden, Brengle, 
Brodeur, G. M. Browne, H. L. Clark, 
Coolidge, Cotter, Craig, Cunningham, 
Currier, Davenport, Delone, Dexter, 
Dresel, Dudley, Emery, Endicott, 
Faulkner, Flagg, Fletcher, G. W. Foster, 
Frost, Fuller, Goodwin, J. H. Gray, 
Grinstead, Hale, Hardy, Hoover, M. A. 
DeW. Howe, W. B. Howe, Hurlbut, 
Hyde, L. A. Johnson, L. J. Johnson, 
Knapp, Knight, Knowles, Ladd, Litch- 
field, H. A. Lothrop, Luria, Mead, 
Morse, Mumford, Nay, Nutting, A. H. 
Osgood, Parker, Pear, A. T. Perkins, 


was 
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H. G. Perkins, Pinkham, Power, C. S. 
Procter, F. I. Procter, A. N. Rantoul, 
Remington, Reynolds, Rice, Rich, 
Robbins, B. L. Robinson, T. J. Rob- 
inson, Russell, Scofield, C. G. Smith, 
Southworth, Spalding, Strong, Sumner, 
Talbot, Thaxter, A. C. Thayer, Web- 
ster, Weed, Wetherbee, Wheelwright, 
White, Whitelaw, Wood, Woods. Bis- 
bee presided delightfully at the dinner, 
and the speakers were Flagg, chairman 
of the Reunion Committee, Dresel, 
Hurlbut, Baker, Coolidge, Gray, and 
Munford, and were most interesting. 
Scofield read a poem written for the oc- 
casion. Mark Howe sang his new song, 
“Harvard, Sovereign Mother.”” On the 
head table was a great bunch of beauti- 
ful crimson roses sent by Fred Cool- 
idge’s mother. Telegrams were read 
expressing regret at not being present 
and extending best wishes to the Class 
from Stedman and Higginson. The 
Secretary was instructed to acknowl- 
edge the telegrams and to send to Mrs. 
Coolidge the deep appreciation of the 
Class. The Class loving-cup, presented 
on our fifteenth anniversary by Bren- 
gle, was passed around and every one 
drank to Harvard. The Secretary re- 
ported the deaths of Charles Carroll 
and Edward Bixby Stewart and the 
Class rose and stood for a moment in af- 
fectionate memory of each and all of the 
eighty-six men that the Class has lost. 
Of these eighty-six the first three died 
while we were in College; in the first 
ten years after graduation we lost 
twelve; in the second decade, twenty- 
one; in the third, thirty-one; and so far 
in the fourth, nineteen. Our greatest 
loss was in the year 1918 when nine 
members of the Class died. It is a coin- 
cidence that the years 1900, 1910, and 
1920 were lucky years for the Class. In 
1900 and 1920 we did not lose a man, 
and in 1910 only one. —On Com- 
mencement Day members of the Class 





met as usual at Hollis 7 where a light 
luncheon was served. — The following 
trial balance gives the changes that 
have taken place since the present 
Secretary assumed office. 


TRIAL BALANCE, JUNE 30, 1922 


Dr. Cr. 
Class Fund (as of June, 1919) $4,673.45 
$5,390.80 Investments (as below) 
623.79 Expenses, June, 1919 to June 
30, 1922 (about $475 spent for 
printing and mailing) 
105.71 Class Dinner, 1919 
29.00 Commencement, 1919 
17.10 Class Dinner, 1920 
28.10 Commencement, 1920 
18.50 Class Dinner, 1921 
85.00 Commencement, 1921 
104,00 Commencement, 1922 
Income, June 1, 1919 to June 


30, 1922 731.34 
Furber Fund ($2,080 less 
NN AS h ca catsiateowecws 1,080.00 


82.79 Cash in Bank 





$6,484.79 $6,484.79 


The statement that follows shows the 
condition of the Class finances on June 
30, 1922, before receiving anything 
from the Reunion Committee, There 
were no outstanding bills on June 30. 


STATEMENT OF JUNE 30, 1922 


Dr. Cr. 
Class Fund — after crediting 
income and deducting all ex- 
eR RT mer $4,393.59 
Furber Fund. ($2,080 sub- 
scribed, less $1,000 paid 


Ee eee eee aCe 1,080.00 
$5,390.80 
82.79 Cash in bank 
5,473.59 $5,473.59 
Investments 
$2000 Lake Shores 4's .............. $2,000.00 
Se a ME acces 6s 6a we owe 100.00 
2000 U.S.A. 43 1923 ... .. 1,990.80 


1300 U.S.A. Certificate of Indebtedness 1,300.00 


$5,390.80 


— The following men in the Class are 
lost: William J. Bowen, Dwight W. 
Boles, William S. Eldredge, Benjamin 
B. Hoffman, Frederick E. Hughes, 
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George W. Kimball, Robert Oglesby, 
Lester Richardson, William Saulsbury. 
— New Addresses: Samuel Abbott, 23 
Madison Avenue, Jersey City, N.J.; 
William C. Appleton, Cohasset; Walter 
Austin, 33 State Street, Boston; Charles 
E. Barrow, 1 West 54th Street, New 
York City; John W. Bartol, 1 Chestnut 
Street, Boston; Henry W. Bean, 27 
Cedar Street, New York City; Walter 
L. Boyden. 107 Irving Street, Cam- 
bridge; Richard Briggs, P.O. Box 5134, 
Boston; Thomas M. Brown, 1007 Un- 
ion Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Frederic A. Dean, 535 Virginia Avenue, 
East Liverpool, Ohio; Edward S. Em- 
ery, 46 Hyslop Road, Brookline; Eli- 
sha Flagg, 192 Marlborough Street, 
Boston; John H. Gray, Carleton Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn.; Wallace Nut- 
ting, Framingham Center; Robert T. 
Osgood, c/o W. P. Osgood, 343 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City; Francis I. 
Proctor, 64 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston; Charles W. Rantoul, 33 West 
42d Street, New York City; Franklin 
Remington, c/o Foundation Co., 120 
Liberty Street, New York City; John 
W. Riddle, American Embassy, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina; James H. Robinson, 
School for Social Science, 465 West 23d 
Street, New York City; Ernest A. 
Thomson, 370 Park Avenue, New York 
City, Waldo W. Willard, 158 East 
State Street, Ithaca, N.Y. — Abbot 
writes that the loss of his wife to- 
gether with the giving up of the work he 
went to Philadelphia to do so upset his 
plans that he was unable to come to the 
reunion. He rather expects to be set- 
tled again in or near Boston by next 
fall. — Abbott is in the publishing 
business in Jersey City, N.J. — Ap- 
pleton extends a cordial invitation 
to call at his place on Dunham’s 
Point, Deer Isle, to any of the class 
who may be on the Maine coast 


this summer. — Ayer continues to be 
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obliged to be in California a good deal 
on account of business. In February he 
visited the West Indies, Panama, and 
Costa Rica. One of his daughters is at 
a boarding school in Virginia and the 
other is at a Boston school. — Baker 
gave a most interesting lecture on the 
“Drama of To-day” in Sanders Thea- 
tre, in March, in aid of the Endowment 
Fund of Radcliffe College. His son, 
Myles P. Baker, has been elected Secre- 
tary of the Class of 1922. — Bean has 
become associated with Strong in the 
firm of Strong, Mellen, Bean and Dun- 
combe. — Bigelow no longer gives all 
his time to the work of librarian of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
but is devoting more time to teaching 
and research. He has been made Pro- 
fessor of Zodlogy and Parasitology. He 
also has served as lecturer in Zodlogy at 
Harvard. During the summer he de- 
votes a good deal of time to the study of 
fishes at the Marine Biological Labora- 
tory at Wood’s Hole. — Brodeur re- 
ports that his oldest son is associate 
professor of English in the University 
of California. The second is in business 
in Boston; the third is a student in Bos- 
ton University; and the fourth expects 
to be a member of the Class of 1927 at 
Harvard. — Coolidge, who had been in 
Russia since Jast autumn as Chief Liai- 
son Officer between the American Re- 
lief Administration in Moscow and the 
Soviet Government, returned to Cam- 
bridge in March.—In 1917 Dean moved 
from Lima to Senecaville, Ohio, and in 
September, 1921, was called to the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church of East Liv- 
erpool, Ohio. His son, Horace, is a stu- 
dent at the University of Tennessee. — 
Fletcher’s son was a Freshman at Har- 
vard this year. — The Leyden Congre- 
gational Church of Brookline, of which 
Hale has been the only minister, cele- 
brated this year its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. — Haskins has been elected 
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President of the American Historical 


Association. He has been on leave 
of absence from Harvard during the 
second half-year on account of illness. 
— Higginson continues to represent the 
securities department of Stone & Web- 
ster in Chicago. — M. A. DeW. Howe 
is the author of “Boston Common,” 
recently published, and of “Harvard, 
Sovereign Mother,” a new Harvard 
song. — Although W. B. Howe has still 
the controlling interest in the Burling- 
ton Free Press, much of his time is 
given to his work as President of the 
Howard National Bank and the City 
Trust Company of Burlington, Ver- 
mont. He reports all his seven children 
well; the oldest five have graduated 
from college, one is a Junior in the 
University of Vermont, and the young- 
est is in the high school. The oldest son, 
David, and the second daughter, Kath- 
erine, are married. — L. J. Johnson, 
who was on the Pacific Coast last sum- 
mer, addressed the Structural Section 
of the Boston Chapter of the American 
Association of Engineers last Septem- 
ber on the new City Charter of Sacra- 
mento and its interest to engineers. — 
Knowles is still in the textile business in 
New Bedford. His four boys are going 
this summer on a cruise in his schooner 
to Labrador. — Litchfield is President 
of the Massachusetts Golf Association. 
— After his discharge from the Army in 
May, 1919, as a result of a breakdown 
from overwork as Major of the Con- 
traction Division, Luria retired from 
the active practice of law and bought a 
home in Montclair, N.J., and is now re- 
joicing over the pleasures of a home 
where he can see trees and green grass 
as compared with life in a city apart- 
ment house. He spent four months last 
winter traveling in Egypt. — “ Har- 
vard’s Military Record in the World 
War,” edited by Mead, was published 
in November, 192:. — Nay’s daughter 
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graduated from Wellesley in 1918 and 
his son is an undergraduate at Harvard. 
— Although Nicholson is still Professor 
of Latin at Wesleyan, he also occupies 
the responsible position of Dean of the 
University. In 1920 he received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws from the Uni- 
versity of Mt. Allison, Canada. — 
Nutting has written a survey of pre- 
Revolution furniture entitled, “ Furni- 
ture of the Pilgrim Century,” and il- 
lustrated with 1000.photographs of 
pieces in the author’s private collection. 
—R. T. Osgood writes an interesting 
letter from Paris. From 1900 to 1917 he 
was principally engaged in teaching, es- 
pecially in French. In the spring of 
1917 he went to France as a volunteer 
hospital aid and since then has been en- 
gaged in war activities before and after 
the Armistice until the present time. — 
He hopes to return to this country in 
the fall. — A. T. Perkins continues to 
act as Manager for the Receiver of the 
United Railways Co. of St. Louis. He 
has been appointed or elected to the fol- 
lowing positions: Visiting Committee of 
the Engineering School; Commander of 
St. Louis Branch of the Military Order 
of the World War; Commander of the 
Aubuchon-Dennison Post of the Ameri- 
can Legion (in which capacity he has op- 
posed the proposed National Bonus 
Legislation); Chairman of Military 
Training Camps Association in Mis- 
souri; and has been assigned as Com- 
mander of the 327th Regiment Com- 
bat-Engineers, Reserve Corps, U.S. 
Army. He has been elected a member 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers; President of the New Eng- 
land Society of St. Louis; and Vice- 
President of the St. Louis Section of the 
Society of American Military Engi- 
neers. — Putnam is now a grandfather 
of twin grandsons. The informal din- 
ners of ’87 men at the Harvard Club of 
Boston which were so successfully ini- 
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tiated by Emery and carried on this 
year by Cushman until his illness, have 
been in Putnam’s charge since the first 
of the year. — Remington is still de- 
voted to the interests of the Foundation 
Company which he organized and de- 
veloped. The company now has its 
own organizations in many different 
countries of the world and is prepared 
to undertake construction almost any- 
where. At the present time it is carry- 
ing out contracts in France, England, 
Roumania, Brazil, Peru, Cuba, Can- 
ada, and Mexico, as well, of course, as 
in the United States. What leisure time 
Remington has he puts in at Oyster 
Bay racing a small sail boat. He rec- 
ommends boat-racing as the best anti- 
dote for a tired man. — J. H. Robinson 
is the author of “The Mind in the 
Making,” recently published. — Rus- 
sell has moved from his former home 
on Brook Road to the house his father 
built in 1872 on Canton Avenue, Mil- 
ton. — Scofield has published ‘‘A For- 
gotten Idyl: Sketches in Verse and 
Clay,” a collection of poems illustrated 
by photographs of some of Scofield’s 
work in sculpture. — A. C. Smith was 
on his ranch in Wyoming and so could 
not be present at our reunion. His sec- 
ond daughter, Helen, was married on 
April 18 to Philip Gray Lovell of Bos- 
ton. — Southworth presided at this 
year’s annual meeting of the Alumni of 
the Harvard Divinity School. — White 
has two sons at Harvard. — Weed has 
been appointed justice of the Superior 
Court of Massachusetts. — Willard 
has resumed his practice of law. His 
address is 158 East State Street, Ithaca, 
New York. 


1888 
Geo. Royat Pctstrer, Sec. 
412-418 Barristers Hall, Boston 
C. J. Livingood on April 22 made a 
formal announcement before the Cin- 


[September 


cinnati Commercial Club of a proposed 
model town by the name of ‘ Marie- 
mont,” in the suburbs of Cincinnati, to 
be constructed by Mrs. Thomas J. 
Emery. The Cincinnati Enquirer of 
April 23 devotes several pages to a dis- 
cussion of the proposed town, including 
plan and Livingood’s statement before 
the Club. He has devoted a great deal 
of time to this matter, including a care- 
ful study of similar efforts in England 
and this country. — L. S. Thayer, pres- 
ent address 277 Adams Street, Mil- 
ton. — F. B. Williams is engaged in a 
study of the legal aspects of a pro- 
posed plan for the Metropolitan District 
of New York under consideration by 
a committee representing the Sage 
Foundation and others. — J. H. Sedg- 
wick is writing a daily column of politi- 
cal and general notes for the Boston 
Evening Transcript under the heading 
“Broadcasts.””»-- On Monday, June 
19, fifty members of the Class dined as 
Adams’s guests at his house at Con- 
cord. The’ dinner was informal and 
there were no speeches. The exceed- 
ingly stormy night happily had no de- 
terrent effect.--On Commencement 
day the Class met, as usual, at 1 Hol- 
worthy Hall. No business was trans- 
acted. About twenty men attended 
various meetings of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs held in Boston during 
the week preceding Commencement. 


1891 

A. J. Garceau, Sec. 

14 Ashburton Place, Boston 
Perley Doe died at Canyon City, 
Col., May 30, 1922. He was born at 
Rollinsford, N.H., April 8, 1868, the 
son of Charles and Edith (Haven) Doe; 
prepared at Phillips Exeter Academy, 
and received degree of A.B. 1891; 
spending all four years with his Class. 
Having socialistic tendencies, he de- 
voted a great deal of his time to the 
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conditions of the people. He took up 
the trade of paper-hanging, but owing 
to ill-health, and seeking outdoor em- 
ployment, he became a postman. His 
ill-health continued, so he was forced to 
go to Colorado. During the war he ob- 
tained considerable notoriety, owing to 
letters sent by him through the mails 
condemning the action of the United 
States. For this he was imprisoned, but 
was later granted executive clemency 
by President Wilson. He leaves a wife. 
— John Cole Hayden Richardson died 
after a lingering illness at Dennis, 
July 16, 1922. He was born on Staten 
Island, April 17, 1869, the son of Henry 
Hobson and Julia Gorham (Hayden) 
Richardson; prepared by private tutor, 
and entered the Class in 1887, re- 
maining but one year. Leaving College 
he went West and took up railroading 
until 1895. In the Spanish War he 
joined the 6th Massachusetts Regi- 
ment, and served in the Porto Rican 
Campaign. After the war he moved to 
New York, and in 1908 was one of the 
party of the Southern Research Com- 
mittee which sought treasure in the 
South Seas. This expedition was over- 
taken by a hurricane, and after many 
trials, the ship being lost, the party was 
saved and returned to New York. A 
little later he established an inn at Den- 
nis, which was, and still is, very success- 
ful. He leaves a wife, who was Mar- 
garet Howes, but no children. — The 
address of G. W. Blanchard, M.D., 
is First National Bank Building, High- 
land Falls, N.Y. — J. F. Bass, with an- 
other, has written a book 
and the Balance Sheet of Europe.” — 
A. B. Halliday has been elected presi- 
dent of St. Andrew’s Society of the 
State of New York. This organization, 
“established for the relief of natives of 
Scotland and their descendants who 
might be in want or distress, and to 
promote social inte-course among its 
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members,” was founded in 1756 and is 
the oldest organized society in New 
York City. — R. L. O’Brien, editor of 
the Boston Herald, received the degree 
of Litt.D. from Dartmouth College at 
its recent Commencement exercises. — 
The honorary degree of D.D. was con- 
ferred upon Rev. C. L. Slattery by 
Trinity College at its recent Com- 
mencement exercises. — A. E. Beck- 
with is secretary of the Square Savings 
and Loan Company, Hanna Building, 
“In Playhouse Square,” East End Of- 
fice, 10519 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. — W. J. Farquhar is secretary of 
the Holmes Electric Protective Com- 
pany, 139 Centre Street, New York. — 
J. L. Dodge is at Wilson, Wyoming. — 
F. G. Caffey has the leading article in 
the Central Law Journal, St. Louis, 
Mo. — The address of G. T. Williams 
is 160 Oxford Street, Hartford, Conn. 
He is now in Europe. — Andrew Oliver, 
A.M. ’95, has recently returned from a 
two months’ tour in Florida and other 
parts of the South in the interests of 
visual education carried on by a New 
York corporation working along the 
line of early Spanish-American history. 
—L. E. Marple’s address is Merri- 
mount, Mercer Island, Wash. — Ken- 
neth McKenzie has spent the year as 
the first American Exchange Professor 
to Italian universities. He delivered a 
series of lectures in Italian on American 
literature at the University of Rome, 
and repeated some of the lectures at 
all the principal universities in Italy. 
These lectures have been published in 
book form at Bari, with the title “‘Con- 
ferenze sulla letteratura americana.” 
He also spoke on “Dante in America” 
before the Dante societies of Florence, 
Milan, and Padua; and attended many 
Dante celebrations, the organization 
dinner of the Harvard Club of Rome, 
and the 700th anniversary of the foun- 
dation of the University of Padua, at 
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which he spoke as the representative of 
all the American delegates at the sol- 
emn commemoration in the presence of 
the King, and received the honorary 
degree of Doctor. He has now returned 
to his work at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 


1892 


ALLEN R. Brenner, Sec. 
Andover 

In the recently published Class Re- 
port, a note should have been made un- 
der the heading of “ War Service” that 
Rev. Eliot White served as Chaplain of 
the Third Regiment N.Y. “Police 
Reserve” with the rank of Captain, 
during a year of America’s participa- 
tion in the World War. — T. H. Gould 
is teaching English at Lake Forest 
Academy, Chicago. — W. S. Bangs has 
removed his law office to Room 621, 
60 State Street, Boston. — Peirce An- 
derson adds to the recent Class Report: 
“In 1917 the firm of Graham, Burnham 
& Co. was reorganized, the new firm 
being Graham, Anderson, Probst, & 
White, Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
A number of interesting building oppor- 
tunities have come our way, including 
especially the large Union Station im- 
provements at Chicago and Cleveland, 
both of which are now going forward.” 
—H. M. Ballou has changed his ad- 
dress to P. O. Box 2752, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. — Prof. G. B. Viles has be- 
come Professor of Romance Languages 
at the Rhode Island State College, 
Kingston, R.I. — Percival Hall is sec- 
retary (not chairman, as stated errone- 
ously in the recent Report) of the Wash- 
ington Harvard Scholarship Commit- 
tee. — Nathaniel Leavitt Francis died 
at the Newton Hospital, Newton, 
March 6, 1922. He was born at Rut- 
land, Vt., April 7, 1870, the son of 


Nathaniel Leavitt and Julia (French) 
He prepared for college at 


Francis. 
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St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H. 
Entering Harvard in 1888, he received 
his degree with the Class of 1892. Of 
an adventurous nature, he entered the 
military service of Canada, Dec. 16, 
1914. He was commissioned Corporal, 
Jan. 21, 1916, Sergeant, Feb. 17, 1916, 
and Lieutenant, June 3, 1916. He 
served in Canada, England and France 
with the 237th, 78th, 18th, and 144th 
Reserve Battalions of the Canadian 
Expeditionary Forces, and with the 
4th Entrenching Battalion. He was 
“struck off the strength” on the 21st 
of June, 1918, by reason of being unfit, 
due to service at the front. He was 
repatriated June 2, 1919. He was a 
member of the University and Harvard 
Clubs of New York, Harvard Club of 
Boston, and Castle Lodge of — 
(England) Masons. 


1893 
SAMUEL F. BatcHetper, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., 
The annual dinner of the Class was 
held at the Boston Yacht Club, June 
21, the night before Commencement. 
The attendance of about fifty was 
swelled by the presence of several men 
who had come from distant points to 
see their sons graduate the next day. 
In the absence of President Fearing, 
Cummings acted as toastmaster, and 
filled that delicate and responsible post 
to general admiration. The absence of 
Hale was condoned only when it was 
learned he was on his honeymoon. Dr. 
Allen spoke on his specialty of anzs- 
thetics, and Congressman Dallinger de- 
veloped at length his position on the sol- 
diers’ bonus. Remarks were contrib- 
uted by Falk from “ Minniminipolis,”’ 
Martin from New York City, Professor 
Eaton from Syracuse University, Cot- 
ter from Indianapolis, Dodge from Bos- 
ton, and others. Parker elucidated in 
song the characteristics of “the Argen- 
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tines — and the Portuguese — and the 
Greeks.”” Among the features of the oc- 
casion was the receipt of a cablegram 
from Purington at Yokohama, as fol- 
lows: “Greetings 93. Hope detachage.”’ 
The word ‘“‘detachage” proved to be 
from the agricultural bulletin code, 
meaning, “The drought has not been 
as disastrous as was anticipated.” — 
House continues to travel extensively 
over the country on evangelistic speak- 
ing tours, his special subject being “The 
Psychology of Religion.” Last winter 
he conducted a course on this subject at 
the Park Street Church, Boston. His 
home address is still Hood River, Ore- 
gon. — Kline has removed his offices 
with the United States Shipping Board 
from 2033 Florida Avenue to the Navy 
Building, corner 19th and B Streets, 
Washington, N. W. — Mulford has been 
elected ‘“‘ Rector” of Ridgefield School, 
where he has been headmaster for 
fifteen years, and has been granted a 
sabbatical. — Shastid writes from 1920 
John Avenue, Superior, Wis.: “‘I have 
just received at the University of Wis- 
consin the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Science. Next year, God willing, I 
will attend the thirtieth anniversary of 
Harvard ’93.’’ — Wilder reports: “I 
am once more, and for a long time, in 
Honolulu, where, with unobtrusive 
piety, I am seeking salvation through 
good works.” — Henry Orlando Mar- 
cy, Jr., died May 29, 1922, at New- 
ton, from the after-effects of an attack 
of influenza. He was born at Cam- 
bridge, July 2, 1871, son of Henry Or- 
lando and Sarah Elizabeth (Wendall) 
Marcy. The family was of old Massa- 
chusetts stock. His father attended 
Amherst in the Class of 1862, but left 
before graduating to enlist in the Civil 
War: he afterwards became a distin- 
guished surgeon, at first in Cambridge 
and later in Boston. The son fitted at 
the Boston Latin and was a regular 
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member of ’93, graduating magna cum 
laude. Always having been interested 
in his father’s work, he entered the 
Harvard Medical School and took his 
M.D. in 1897, cum laude. He served for 
two years as an interne on the surgical 
side of the Roosevelt Hospital in New 
York City, and then spent six months 
in visiting various foreign medical cen- 
tres. After thig preparation he associ- 
ated himself with his father in active 
practice in Boston, and at their private 
hospital in Cambridge, continuing thus 
until his death. For eight years he also 
taught anatomy at the Medical School. 
He kept up his scholarly interests by a 
wide reading, especially in economics, 
his favorite study at College. His vaca- 
tions he spent in travel, in Alaska and 
the West, Italy, Egypt, etc. In his pro- 
fession he was noted for his skill and his 
abounding sympathy, the result of the 
natural sweetness and tenderness of his 
character. In the post-graduate life of 
the Class his loss is irretrievable. His 
interest was so warm and steady, his 
hand so generous, and his tact so per- 
fect, that in any difficult or delicate 
matter, such as the administration of 
the Class relief funds, it was always 
Marcy who was called upon. His mar- 
riage, May 15, 1909, to Eleanor Hunne- 
well Nichols, sister of his former class- 

mate Howard Gardner Nichols, only 

intensified his affection and loyalty to 

93. To her beautiful home at Newton 

he removed his residence, and here were 

born two children, who with the widow 
survive him. 


* 1894 
E. K. Rann, Sec. 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge 
Despite showers, the Class, as- 
sembled, sixty strong, for the annual 
dinner at the estate of Sydney Wil- 
liams, Wellesley, on the evening before 
Commencement. Williams acted as 
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toastmaster with his usual grace, Rand 
reviewed the recent accomplishments 
of the Class of *94, and speeches were 
made by Whiteside on “‘ Wit and Wis- 
dom of the Scotch”; Hood on the same 
subject, illustrated in person; Fiske on 
“Harvard at the University of Wis- 
consin”’; Ford on “Harvard at the 
Midi’’; Weitzel on “‘ Washington Close- 
Ups”; and Homans on ‘The Element 
of Scholarship in ’94.”. These orations 
led the way to the eagerly awaited per- 
formances of Tommy Safford, who ren- 
dered with voice and piano certain 
works of others, ranging from a negro 
“Rain Song” (peculiarly appropriate 
to the day) to Gounod’s “Faust,” and 
then gave us several of his own opera, 
illustrating different periods in the 
growth of his style, such as “Jabber- 
wocky,”” “‘When Tyrus Cobb Steps 
Up,” and “Babe Ruth.” Baseball has 
nowhere else been given its musical 
dues; nowhere else has it furnished the 
themes for both Handelian oratorio and 
ultra-modern symphonic poetry. “‘Jab- 
berwocky” is fundamentally Wagne- 
rian, but as each performance is im- 
promptu, it grows with the years. A 
phonograph record ought to have been 
made every time. The Class elected as 
an honorary member from the Har- 
vard Faculty, William McDougall, St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, England, 
94, Professor of Psychology at Har- 
vard. On Commencement Day, our re- 
union was held as usual at Stoughton 
23. — Charles Norton Barney died at 
Denver, Colo., April 6. He attended the 
Harvard Medical School from 1891 to 
1895, when he received his degree, and 
served as a hospital interne until 1897. 
During the Spanish War he served in 
the medical branch of the army, and in 
1901 was commissioned first lieutenant 
and assistant surgeon. Because of disa- 
bility he was retired from active service 
in 1910 with the rank of Major. During 
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the World War he served as recruiting 
officer. In 1918 he was promoted to 
Lieutenant-Colonel and placed on the 
retired list. He was re-detailed to ac- 
tive duty on Feb. 13, 1919, as Com- 
manding Officer of the Denver Re- 
cruiting District. — Through H. C. 
Quinby, our annual contribution was 
forwarded to our French Class Baby, 
Jacques Lemagny. — On June 6 Rev. 
C. R. Stetson, rector of Trinity Parish, 
New York City, was given the honorary 
degree of $.T.D. by Columbia Univer- 
sity. —On May $1 Dr. J. D. Logan, 
Lecturer on Canadian Literature at 
Acadia University, was given the hon- 
orary degree of Litt. D. by that institu- 
tion. He is the first to establish a 
course on Canadian Literature in any 
Canadian university. He also pre- 
sented to Acadia an extensive collec- 
tion of Canadiana. He is at work ona 
“Literary History of Canada.” — 
Col. A. L. Conger, who was instructor 
in the War College at Washington for 
two years following the war, has been 
assigned to the command of the 20th 
Infantry, known as “Sykes Regulars.” 
His address is Headquarters 20th In- 
fantry, Camp Travis, Texas. During 
the summer he commanded a R.O.T.C. 
and a C.M.T. Camp at Fort Sill, Okla- 
homa. — Dr. G. S. Whiteside is at- 
tached to the Medical Staff of the N.E. 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., 95 Milk 
Street, Boston. — J. B. Woodworth has 
been elected vice-chairman of the Sec- 
tion of Seismology of the International 
Geophysical Union for a two-year term 
beginning July 1, and president of the 
Geological Society of Boston for 1921- 
23. — G. T. Weitzel is secretary of the 
Harvard Club of Washington. He was 
secretary of the Conference of Bar Asso- 
ciation Delegates held at Washington 
in February to consider legal educa- 
tion. — A. N. Johnson, Dean of the En- 
gineering Department at the University 
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of Maryland, has been elected president 
of the American Association of Engin- 
eers. — L. T. Damon traveled last win- 
ter in the West Indies and South Amer- 
ica. — H. B. Smith is editor of the Col- 
orado School Journal; his address is 
3434 East 17th Avenue, Denver. — J. 
Sullivan traveled abroad last summer 
to gather archive material for the State 
of New York and to visit the battle- 
fields in preparation for an official 
work on “ New York State’s Part in the 
World War.” This summer he has 
given lectures at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. — A. H. Brooks, of the U.S. 
Geological Survey, traveled this sum- 
mer in Alaska and Siberia. — C. Abbe 
is Assistant Professor of Economics at 
the College of the City of New York, 
where he is giving courses in economic 
geography. During the summer he has 
traveled in Europe and interviewed a 
number of geographers there. — Dr. 
Ostheimer traveled abroad this sum- 
mer, attending the meeting of the 
Royal Institute of Public Health held in 
Plymouth; he was elected a member of 
the Institute last year. — O. L. Stevens 
is connected with the Worcester Ga- 
zette of Worcester. Addresses: H. W. 
Horne, 603 Belmont Street, Belmont; 
C. H. Crane, 60 Wall St., New York 
City; A. Harding, Vincentown, N.Y.; 
C. L. Lawrence, 4707 West 17 Place, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; E. S. Stearns, 50 
Stedman Street, Brookline. — Publica- 
tions: J. D. Logan, “ Marjerie Pick- 
thall: Her Poetic Genius and Art. An 
Appreciation and an Analysis of ss- 
thetic Paradox.” (Halifax, Canada.) — 
A. E. Bailey, ‘‘The Use of Art in Reli- 
gious Education.” (Abington Press.) — 
O. Davis, ‘The Detour,” a drama. (Lit- 
tle, Brown and Co.) F. C. Prescott, 
“The Poetic Mind.” (Macmillan.) 
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1895 
Freperic H. Nasa, Sec. 
30 State St., Boston 

Classmates are requested to send 
voluntarily to the Secretary any 
changes of address and any news about 
themselves or others which they think 
may be of general interest. — A. W. 
Bancroft in 1920 was made manager 
of the Heywood-Wakefield Company 
plant at Gardner. He has been with 
the Heywood-Wakefield Company 
since 1895. — H. A. Bathrick was re- 
cently elected principal of the East 
Technical High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. This is the largest high school in 
Cleveland, with an enrollment of more 
than 3400 pupils. Bathrick’s home ad- 
dress is 2205 Bellfield Street, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. — M. G. Brumbaugh is 
lecturing in a score of States. This, he 
writes, keeps ‘“‘me very busy and has 
given me a new insight into our great 
Republic.”” Brumbaugh, it will be re- 
membered, was the war governor of 
Pennsylvania. — W. H. Cameron in 
January, 1922, was elected president of 
the Brown Deer Lumber Company. 
He is still living in Milwaukee, Wis. — 
A. A. Dodd was made principal of the 
Kansas City Manual Training High 
School in July, 1921. This is one of the 
oldest public manual training high 
schools in the country. Dodd writes 
that when the addition to their build- 
ing is completed, they will be able to 
handle about two thousand pupils. — 
F. B. Hill’s business address is 99 Bed- 
ford St., Boston. He is treasurer of the 
Home Market Club of Boston. — S. R. 
Hooper, in addition to running a sum- 
mer camp and a winter school for boys 
at his 200-acre farm on the shores of 
Moosehead Lake, Me., is also breeding 
collies and airedaJes. — H. A. Howe re- 
ports that his address should be 
changed to Rio Blanco, Colo. He is an 
accountant on railroad and highway 
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construction. — A. C. Johnson is teach- 
ing in the Newton High School, New- 
ton. He was formerly principal of the 
high school at Hopedale. —R. D. 
O'Leary, in September, 1921, was 
elected chairman of the Department of 
English at the University of Kansas. 
He has been connected with the Uni- 
versity of Kansas ever since he left col- 
lege. — F. H. Nash spent the summer 
abroad with his family. — C. D. Parker 
has changed his business address to 150 
Congress Street, Boston. —H. B. 
Spencer has deen appointed by Presi- 
dent Harding Federal Coal Adminis- 
trator. — W. L. Widdemer is associ- 
ated with the Publication Bureau of the 
General Electric Company. His home 
address should be changed to 26 Glen- 
wood Boulevard, Schenectady, N.Y. — 
A. S. Williams spends a considerable 
part of the year in Santa Fé, Mexico. 
He has recently joined the Santa Fé 
Country Club. His home address in 
Boston is 112 Mt. Vernon Street. 


1896 
J. J. Hayes, Sec. 
30 State St., Boston 

David Townsend has been promoted 
to Second in Command, with the rank 
of Major, of the National Home for 
disabled Volunteer Soldiers at Johnson 
City, Tennessee. —S. W. Boardman 
has been re-appointed for 3 years Police 
Recorder for Cedar Grove Township, 
N.J.— Dr. H. G. Wyer is stationed at 
Camp Knox, Kentucky.—G. W. 
Lewis is dean of the College of Chem- 
istry in the University of California. — 
W. B. Buck is farming at West Cox- 
sackie, N.Y.; address, R.R. No. 1. — 
Rev. W. R. Lord is now living at 330 
Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. — Albert 
Martin Kales died July 26, 1922, at the 
Evanston Hospital, Evanston, IIl., 


from typhoid fever. He was born in 
Chicago, Ill., March 11, 1875, the 
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son of Francis Henry and Ellen P. 
(Davis) Kales. He prepared for college 
at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H. In 
college he was prominent in rowing and 
was a member of the Freshman, Class, 
and ’Varsity Crews. After graduating 
from College he entered the Harvard 
Law School and received his degree in 
1899. He was admitted to the Illinois 
Bar in October, 1899, and soon became 
prominent in his profession. In 1901 
he was a lecturer at Northwestern 
University Law School, from 1900 
to 1902 associate professor of law, 1902 
to 1910 professor of the Law of Property 
and 1910-1916 professor of law. — 
During the year 1916-1917 he was pro- 
fessor of law at Harvard. Since 1917 he 
was a member of the law firm of Fisher, 
Boyden, Kales and Bell. He was the 
author of several books and articles on 
legal subjects. He was married Nov. 
22, 1899, to Anna Bradley and she and 
two daughters and a son survive him. 
— The Class this year resumed its 
practice of having an annual outing and 
on June 19 about forty men met at the 
Harvard Club of Boston at 2.30 p.m. 
and in spite of the heavy downpour of 
rain went by motor to the Weston Golf 
Club in Weston. Outdoor sports were 
impossible, so the afternoon passed in 
bowling contests, although one four- 
some swam over the links. At six P.M. 
all moved on to the house of P. M. 
Hamlen where a delicious supper was 
served with reminders of the Twenty- 
fifth Reunion party which we enjoyed 
at his house last year. 


1897 

Epcar H. WELLs, Sec. 

27 West 44 St., New York 
The twenty-fifth anniversary has 
come and gone. The occasion was an 
entire success, in spite of the weather, 
thanks largely to the arrangements and 
the enthusiasm of the Boston commit- 
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tees. Since the anniversary, June 18-22, 
was thoroughly “ documented”’ there is 
no occasion for repeating here the sched- 
ules which the pamphlets set forth in 
detail. The Class would wish, however, 
to have its thanks expressed collectively 
to our Boston hosts — especially to 
Hallowell and Mrs. Hallowell], Gannett 
and Mrs. Gannett, Dean and Mrs. 
Dean, Crocker and Mrs. Crocker, 
Sleeper and Mrs. Sleeper, Foote and 
Mrs. Foote, A. H. Parker and Mrs. 
Parker, Garrison, J. A. Sullivan for the 
excellent design of the medal. Scaife 
needs a sentence to himself; the Report, 
which is entirely the result of his 
thorough work, was ready for distribu- 
tion at the headquarters at the Copley- 
Plaza on the 18th. It is an admirable 
piece of work. At the memorial exer- 
cises in Appleton Chapel on Sunday af- 
ternoon Gregg preached the sermon, 
and Foote read the necrology. Touret, 
L. K. Smith, Safford, and others as- 
sisted. The dinner was held, as is now 
customary, at the Harvard Club of 
Boston on Wednesday evening. About 
250 were present. Hallowell, as chair- 
man of the Class Committee and Chief 
Marshal, presided. The toastmaster, 
Cheever, to whom the dinner was soon 
turned over, could not have been hap- 
pier in his conduct of affairs. Thacher, 
Allard, Safford, Angier, and Wells 
spoke; A. H. Parker and the chorus di- 
rected by Taylor sang the song com- 
posed by John Carpenter with words by 
Nichols; MacKaye read a poem written 
for the reunion, John Connolly and 
Hills sang. Special messages were sent 
to President and Mrs. Eliot, President 
and Mrs. Lowell, to the Classes of 1872 
and 1892. A silver tankard was pre- 
sented by the Class to Hallowell; and a 
humidor to Scaife. On Commencement 
Day Hallowell, as Chief Marshal, Jed 
the procession. On behalf of the Class 
he presented to President Lowell the 
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anniversary gift of $100,000. The aids 
to Hallowell were: Angier, Butler, 
Byrd, Cheever, Choate, Crocker, Dean, 
De Laittre, Fenno, Forbes, Gannett, 
Garrison, Gregg, Hollister, Jenkins, 
Lyman, A. Parker, Rantoul, Scaife, 
Stevenson, Stickney, Straus, Thompson, 
Thomson, Touret, Vincent, Warren, 
F. M. Weld, Wells, Wrightington. — 
Alfred Henry Childs, M.D. ’01, died at 
Dublin, N.H., April 29, 1922. He had 
practised his profession in Dublin for 
many years and was active also in local 
affairs. — R. P. Angier was elected a 
vice-president of the Harvard Club of 
Connecticut at the annual meeting held 
at the Loomis Institute, Windsor, on 
May 27. Angier is also a member of the 
Scholarship Committee of the Club. — 
Blakemore is a member of the law firm 
of Hamilton, Eaton, & Blakemore, 60 
State Street, Boston. — C. E. Brown is 
bookkeeper for the Redjacket Tele- 
phone Co., Shortsville, N.Y. — Ca- 
pen’s address is Woolworth Building, 
New York City. — J. A. Carpenter re- 
ceived the honorary degree of A.M. from 
Harvard on Commencement Day. — 
M. W. Dewart, for ten years rector of 
the Church of the Epiphany, Winches- 
ter, has resigned from that parish and 
been chosen rector of Christ Church, 
Baltimore. During the World War De- 
wart was chaplain of the 101st Field Ar- 
tillery in France. — G. P. Drury, LL.B. 
’00, has completed his work as secretary 
of the commission appointed to prepare 
the new General Laws of Massachu- 
setts and is now giving his whole time 
to the practice of law. His offices are at 
Rooms 901-905, 84 State Street, Bos- 
ton. — J. H. Fedeler has finished his 
work as superintendent of the New York 
Public Library and has organized the 
Fedeler Company, 634 Eighth Avenue, 
New York City, makers of hot bearing 
fuses, hot bearing alarms, “‘Amgal” 
(non-combustible cellulose material), 
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dust collectors and milk-drying appara- 
tus. — There was a memoria] exhibi- 
tion of the paintings of the late Hamil- 
ton Easter Field at the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum during May. — Allan Forbes, 
president of the State Street Trust 
Company, Boston, has been reélected 
treasurer of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. — C. D. Gray, A.M. ’98, 
President of Bates College, received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. at the Com- 
mencement exercises of the University 
of Maine. — H. V. Hubbard, Professor 
of Landscape Architecture at Harvard, 
was elected a director of the National 
City Planning Institute at its annual 
meeting in Springfield. Hubbard has 
also been made a member of the en- 
larged committee, appointed in 1921, 
by the Harvard Corporation to draw up 
a general plan for the future physical 
development of the University. — The 
Secretary has recently had a letter from 
L. B. Jureidini, who had not been heard 
from before for many years. Jureidini 
is managing editor of the Sudan Times 
and manager of the Sudan Printing 
Press, Khartum. — A. H. Ladd’s son, 
A. H. Ladd, Jr., has been elected cap- 
tain of the University Crew. — J. L. 
Little was a member of the Boston 
Executive Committee for the meeting 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs in 
Boston in June. — Theodore Lyman is 
a member of the newly appointed 
committee ‘“‘to consider and report to 
the governing boards principles and 
methods for more effective sifting of 
candidates for admission to the Univer- 
sity.” — The Secretary has recently 
heard from M. F. MceAlpin, from 
Munich, Germany. — Samuel Morrill 
is completing a trip around the world 
which he began in November, 1919. 
He has visited the principal countries 
of the Far East. — F. M. Weld was 
reélected treasurer of the Harvard 
Club of New York City at its annual 
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meeting on May 19. — P. L. Stackpole 
and Mrs. Stackpole have been spending 
the summer in Europe and expect to 
make their home in Boston on their 
return. — Stanley’s address is Chapel 
Island, Greenwood Lake, N.Y. He 
was ordained a Deacon of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church on June 11. 


1898 
B. H. Hayes, Sec. 


Andover 

Some seventy or eighty members of 
the Class attended the annual meeting 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs in 
Boston. —L. P. Marvin has_ been 
elected president of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs for 1922-23. —F. T. 
Case has moved his law office to 52 Wil- 
liams Street, New York City. — G. F. 
Hunt, a specialist in engineering, has 
moved his office to Room 1042, 70 East 
45th Street, New York City. — The 
Secretary will send out blanks for our 
25th anniversary during the latter part 
of September. 


1899 
Artuur Apams, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

The usual Class luncheon was held at 
the Harvard Club of Boston on Mon- 
day of Commencement week (June 19). 
About fifty men attended, and in spite 
of a very rainy afternoon thirty-five of 
them went to the Crow Point Golf Club, 
at Hingham, for the “ Annual ’99 stroke, 
one club golf tournament.” The prize 
this year was won by A. V. Galbraith, 
who was, however, closely pressed by 
J. C. Howe, H. W. Barker, and J. W. 


Lane. The rain continued through 


Wednesday, June 21, when the annual 
luncheon for the whole family was held 
at the Brookline Country Club. In 
spite of the weather about 125 persons 
were present including Mrs. Hollis An- 
keny Cross, who is Harry Hill’s oldest 
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daughter, and her husband, who was 
graduated from the Harvard Law School 
this year; they were married on June 15. 
There was too much rain for the Har- 
vard-Yale baseball game, and after a 
slight effort at dancing the party broke 
up about three o’clock. A meeting was 
held early in June of men around Bos- 
ton, who have sons in college, and one 
or two others, at which the sons or some 
of them were present. The result was 
the formation of an association to be 
known as ‘‘The Fathers and Sons of 
’99.”’ Howard Coonley, ’99, was chosen 
president, J. H. Sherburne, Jr., 24, vice- 
president, and R. H. Perry, ’25, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. The idea of the as- 
sociation will be not only to give the 
fathers and sons a chance to get better 
acquainted, but also to try and be of as- 
sistance to sons of 99, who may be 
coming to Harvard, especially those 
who may come from a distance or from 
small schools and know very few boys. 
All members of ’99 having sons sixteen 
years or over will be automatically 
members of the association. Further 
details will be sent out later, but it is 
hoped to be able to get going by the 
opening of college this autumn. — J. F. 
Sanborn is a vice-president of the Har- 
vard Engineering Society. He had a 
valuable article on exploratory borings 
for public works in New York City in 
the June issue of Engineering News- 
Record. — W. L. Raymond delivered 
an address at the South Cemetery, 
Wayland, on Memorial Day. — Henry 
James was elected an Overseer of Har- 
vard College on Commencement Day, 
and H. S. Dennison was elected a direc- 
tor-at-large of the Harvard Alumni As- 
sociation at the same time. — E. B. 
Stanwood is in the Boston office of E. 
Lowber Stokes & Co., bond dealers of 
Philadelphia. His address is 60 State 
Street, Boston. —L. T. Baker has 
changed his name to Talbot Baker and 


his address is 126 Babcock Street, 
Brookline. — J. T. Murray was the 
speaker at the exercises in Appleton 
Chapel in observance of Memorial Day. 
— William Spencer has been trans- 
ferred from Counsellor of the U.S. Lega- 
tion at Tegucigalpa, Honduras, to the 
Embassy at Madrid, Spain. — A. J. 
Ritchie, principal of the Rabun Gap 
Industrial School at Rabun Gap, 
Georgia, has been in Boston and New 
York for several months in an effort to 
raise money for his school. — Arthur 
Floyd Griffiths died June 12, 1922, at 
San Francisco, Cal. He had been Presi- 
dent and was at the time of his death 
president-emeritus of Punahue Acad- 
emy, formerly Oahu College, Hono- 
lulu, H. T. J. D. Dole writes of him: 
“T only knew him casually in college, 
but came to know him very well in the 
islands. He was a true friend, an honest 
thinker, a conscientious administrator 
and citizen. He devoted himself very 
fully to his career of education — and 
it can be said without hesitancy that 
the world was at least a little better for 
his having lived in it.” 


1900 

Artuur Drinkwater, Sec. 

993 Charles River Road, Cambridge 
The usual June Class dinner in Bos- 
ton was omitted this year. The festivi- 
ties of the Associated Harvard Clubs 
meeting took its place. But on Wednes- 
day noon, June 21st, twenty-five mem- 
bers of the Class and their families met 
for lunch at N. F. Ayer’s house and en- 
joyed a very pleasant gathering. The 
rain prevented going to the baseball 
game that afternoon, but the game was 
simply postponed and, as usual, mem- 
bers of the Class attended when the 
game finally came off Saturday, June 
24th. —G. A. Anderegg: home ad- 
dress, 255 Orange Road, Montclair, N. 
J. — W. H. Armstrong: home address, 
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3 Whittier Street, Cambridge; business 
address, U. S. Veterans Bureau, Bos- 
ton. He has been taking graduate work 
at Harvard. — N. F. Ayer: business ad- 
dress, 77 Franklin Street, Boston. — 
H. B. Baldwin: home address, 94 St. 
Botolph Street, Boston. — M. W. Bar- 
ber: business address, 161 Devonshire 
Street, Boston. — R. M. Baxter: home 
address, La Salano, 45 South Grand 
Avenue, Pasadena, Cal. — P. Black- 
welder is secretary of St. Louis Build- 
ing & Loan Association, 115 Arcade 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. — H. S. Bow- 
ers: business address, 30 Pine Street, 
New York City. — F. O. Byrd: home 
address, Upper Brandon Farm, Deal, 
Va. — H. S. Elliot: home address, 479 
Washington Street, New York City; 
business address, 301 Flatiron Building, 
544 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. — 
W. R. Evans, Jr.: home address, 42 
Norwood Street, Everett. —H. H. 
Fiske: home address, 623 So. Lake Ave- 
nue, Pasadena, Cal.; business address, 
612 Central Building, Pasadena, Cal. 
He is engaged in real estate business. — 
C. S. Forbes has gone to Russia to join 
the American Relief Administration en- 
gaged in alleviating the famine in the 
Volga Valley. — H. S. Gale: home ad- 
dress, 38802 Jocelyn Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C.; business address, 
711 Battery Park Building, 21 State 
Street, New York City. He is with the 
Gulf Oil Corporation. —J. F. Hall’s 
address is 1607 West 47th Street, Los 
Angeles, Cal. — Walter Hampden’s 
home address is Ridgefield, Conn. — 
A. Hasbrouck, Colonel, U.S.A., re- 
tired, is studying at Harvard. — R. C. 
Hatch, having resigned from his posi- 
tion as registrar and head of the Eng- 
lish Department of University School in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and spent several 
months in European travel, has re- 
turned to Boston and entered business 
as general manager of the Golf-Club 
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Isolator Company, 207 South Street, 
Boston. His residential address is tem- 
porarily the Charlesgate Hotel, Boston. 
— J. B. Hawes, 2d, has recently pub- 
lished ‘‘ Tuberculosis and the Commun- 
ity,” Lea & Febiger, Philadelphia, Pa. 
— T. R. Hawley is practising law with 
Gaston, Snow, Saltonstall & Hunt, 
Shawmut Bank Building, Boston. — 
D. C. Hirsch’s home address is 1 West 
8ist Street, New York City. —J. M. 
Hussey’s business address is 120 Math- 
ewson Street, Wichita, Kans. — H. E. 
Johnson’s home address is Y.M.C.A., 
Salem. — B. E. Jones’s address is c/o 
Reginald F. Jones, 64 West Cedar 
Street, Boston. — R. W. Kauffman’s 
address is Columbia, Lancaster Co., 
Pa.; Summer address Sebasco via 
Bath, Maine. — H. M. Luscomb’s ad- 
dress is 174 Park Place, Bridgeport, 
Conn. — G. S. R. McLean’s home ad- 
dress is 1004 Centre Street, Newton 
Centre. — H. DuB. B. Moore’s address 
is P.O. Box “A,” Norfolk, Conn. — 
J. F. Mosby’s business address is D. O. 
Haynes & Co., 3 Park Place, New York 
City. — A. B. Myrick directed at the 
University of Vermont in June a produc- 
tion of Rostand’s “Les Romanesques.” 
— W. Phillips is Assistant Secretary 
of State, Washington, D.C. —G. W. 
Presby is doing special duty with the 
Navy Department, Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, at Washington, D.C. — 
His address is 413 Lebanon Street, Mel- 
rose. — P. E. Riemann’s home address 
is 1221 Bergen Street, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
business address, 160 Broadway, New 
York City. — H. L. Rothenberg is with 
the S & S Shock-Absorber Corporation, 
New York City. — His address is 77 
Park Avenue, Brookline. — A. H. 
Shearer’s business address is 383 
Franklin Street, Buffalo, N.Y. — F. E. 
Smith, Jr.’s, business address is St. 
Augustine National Bank, St. Augus- 
tine, Fla. — Marshall Stimson’s home 
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address is 1060 Kensington Road, Los 
Angeles, Cal. — W. B. Swinford’s busi- 
ness address is First National Bank 
Building, Palo Alto, Cal; home address, 
16 Cowper Court, Palo Alto, Cal. — 
C. R. Taylor published, in April, “ Vital 
English — Intermediate Book.” — C. 
S. Thayer has resigned from the Buffalo 
Forge Company and joined the sales 
force of the North Buffalo Hardware 
Foundry & Standard Foundry Com- 
pany of Buffalo. Business address is 
743 Hertel Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. — A. 
M. Tozzer is Exchange Professor at 
Knox, Colorado, and Pomona colleges 
for one year from September, 1922. — 
F. De W. Washburn, formerly presi- 
dent of the Haymarket Trust Com- 
pany, Boston, and treasurer of the 
Johnson-Washburn Company, has been 
elected a director of the Massachusetts 
Trust Company. — C. L. Wiener’s ad- 
dress is General Delivery, G.P. 6, Jo- 
hannesburg, South Africa. —N. R. 
Willard’s business address is Veterans 
Bureau, 600 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton. — O. V. Wilson’s address is 312 
Union League Building, Los Angeles, 
Cal. —J. Wilson is President of the 
Harvard Club, Bangor, Maine; his busi- 
ness address is 12 Hammond Street, 
Bangor, Maine. — H. A. Yeomans has 
spent a year’s leave of absence from 
Harvard in traveling around the world. 
He served as Dean of Harvard College 
from 1916 to 1920. This year he will 
spend half of his time in tutorial work 
in the Department of Government, the 
other half of his time he will devote to 
lectures in that department. — How- 
ard Haines Lowry, the son of John 
Collins Lowry and Lavinia Caroline 
Haines, was born in Philadelphia, Pa., 
Oct. $1, 1878. He prepared for college 
at the William Penn Charter School in 
Philadelphia, where he was both an ex- 
cellent scholar and a leader in athletics, 
and in September, 1895, entered Haver- 
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ford College. At Haverford he at once 
became a prominent figure, playing 
football and cricket, and in_ his 
senior year captaining both these 
teams, as well as being the editor-in- 
chief of the Haverfordian, the under- 
graduate literary monthly magazine of 
the college. He received the degree of 
A.B. at Haverford in 1899. He joined 
the Class of 1900 at Harvard in its sen- 
ior year, graduating as a Bachelor of 
Arts. At Harvard he at once became 
very popular, his winning personality, 
his playing on the Class football team, 
and his interest in all Class and College 
activities making him a great many 
friends. After graduation he entered 
the employ of his father’s firm, Coulter 
and Lowry, finishers of cotton goods, in 
Philadelphia. When the firm was incor- 
porated in 1901 he was elected secretary 
and treasurer of the company, and in 
1903 moved to Greensboro, N.C., to 
take charge of the company’s branch 
plant, which became the headquarters 
of the company when the Philadelphia 
business was transferred there in 1904. 
On Oct. 27, 1910, he married Margaret 
Holt at Burlington, N.C. The Coulter 
and Lowry Company closed out its 
business in 1910 and Howard Lowry re- 
turned to Philadelphia, making his 
home at Haverford, where his daughter, 
Margaret Holt Lowry, was born. He 
then became associated with the bank- 
ing house of William P. Bonbright & 
Co., becoming assistant treasurer and 
director of the Pennsylvania corpora- 
tion of William P. Bonbright & Co., 
Inc., and assistant manager of their 
Philadelphia office. Having served as 
a first lieutenant in the Pennsylvania 
Reserve Militia, he resigned from Bon- 
bright & Co. in July, 1918, and in Sep- 
tember went to France to work in the 
“Foyer du Soldat.” He was with the 
Fourth French Army, following the 
break through on the Champagne front 
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in September until after the Armistice, 
and continued to serve at the French 
naval base at Toulon until June, 1919. 
On his return to the United States he 
moved to Pasadena, Cal., to improve 
his health. He liked the Pacific Coast, 
and spoke of it most enthusiastically to 
his friends in the East. He was planning 
to engage in business there. On May 
30, 1922, he died at Pasadena. Howard 
Lowry was a devoted, unselfish friend, 
and set high value on his membership 
in the Class of 1900. He was as much 
interested in his classmates and class 
affairs as if he had been at Cambridge 
for four years instead of for only one. 
Loyal and enthusiastic by nature, he had 
the greatest affection for Harvard. The 
spirit of the College and the spirit 
of the Class meant a great deal to him. 


1901 
Josepu O. Procter, Jr., Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

The annual spring field-day reunion 
of the Class of 1901 was held on Mon- 
day, June 19, at the Hoosic-Whisick 
Club in Canton. The attendance was 
large, about one hundred men being 
present in spite of the unusually bad 
weather; most of the men who came on 
for the meeting of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs in Boston and Cambridge 
the previous week arranged to stay 
over with members of the Class and 
others were there who could not be here 
earlier. J. W. Hallowell was chairman 
of the General Committee, and with 
the assistance of many subcommittees 
under equally able leadership every de- 
tail was cared for perfectly. Transpor- 
tation was provided from the Boston 
Harvard Club, and athletic sports, in- 
cluding golf, tennis, and baseball, were 
indulged in by all who came early 
enough or did not mind the weather. 
Luncheon and indoor games occupied 
the time till dinner, which was most en- 
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joyable, and followed by a merry eve- 
ning of song and story, with Bobby Ed- 
wards, Percy Fish, Gerald Blake, and a 
real old College Glee Club to lead the 
fun. — The “Association of Fathers 
and Sons of 1901” has had many meet- 
ings during the year, one at the home of 
W. T. Reid, Jr., in Brookline, one at the 
home of James Lawrence in Milton, and 
one at the home of J. W. Hallowell in 
Milton. The big affair of the year and 
the first big one since its organization 
was at Cambridge on Saturday, May 
20, the day of the Harvard-Princeton 
ball-game. At this meeting the four 
sons of 1901 now in College, Oliver 
Shaw, ’25 (our Class Baby), president 
of the Association, Earle Stillwell, ’25, 
secretary, Christopher Conlin, ’24, and 
Jackson Flanders, °24, were hosts. 
James Lawrence, our Class president, 
and Joseph O. Procter, Jr., Class secre- 
tary, were present together with many 
1901 men, including W. T. Reid, Jr., 
Floyd DuBois, Charles Shaw, Stanley 
Cunningham, George Canterbury, H. 
A. Flanders, W. B. Wheelwright, 
Pierce Fish, Lawrence Bullard, Fred 
Eustis, March Harper, Stanley Hyde, 
Devereux Barker, J. M. Hunnewell, 
Thomas Gray, Dr. H. G. Giddings, R. 
M. Russell. Sons of 1901 about to enter 
College were there also, and the meet- 
ing opened with remarks by Floyd 
Dubois, James Lawrence, W. T. Reid, 
Jr., and Dean David Little in Oliver 
Shaw’s room in Gore Hall, followed by 
a trip through the Freshman dormito- 
ries and luncheon at Gore Hall. The 
party was increased in number by many 
wives, sons, and daughters, and every 
one adjourned to the Harvard-Prince- 
ton baseball game on Soldiers’ Field, 
which provided a happy ending for an 
interesting day. —S. S. Drury, who 
was elected a member of the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard College on Com- 
mencement Day, received the degree of 
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LL.D. from Princeton University last 
June. — J. G. Forbes is a member of the 
Advisory Council of the British Divi- 
sion of the American University Union 
in Europe which cares for American 
students who are strangers in France 
and England. — Major C. D. Daly, fa- 
mous as a football player first and later 
as a coach, both at Harvard and West 
Point, has been working on numerous 
changes in the football rules for the 
coming season. — J. W. Hallowell and 
J. O. Procter, Jr., were delegates from 
the Class at the Alumni Association 
forum held in the early spring at Cam- 
bridge. Hallowel], as chairman of the 
Reception Committee for the meeting 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs in 
Boston in June, performed a great task 
most successfully. — S. F. Walcott was 
one of the organizers of the North 
Shore Harvard Club. He is a resident 
of Salem, and a regular attendant at 
the club meetings. — H. F. Beal is city 
manager of Waltham. His address is 
City Hall, Waltham.—S. B. Wol- 
bach, M.D., formerly Associate Pro- 
fessor of Pathology and Bacteriology in 
the Medical School, has been appointed 
Shattuck Professor of Pathological 
Anatomy and will succeed this fall in 
that chair Dr. William T. Councilman 
who retires after thirty years’ service 
as Shattuck Professor. Dr. Wolbach 
has taught at the Medical School al- 
most without interruption since his 
graduation. In 1920 he went to Poland 
as the head of a commission appointed 
to study typhus. — Eugene Pettus has 
been one of the leaders of a group of 
Harvard men in St. Louis who have re- 
cently formed the Federated Alumni 
Association in that city, the first organ- 
ization of its kind. It will keep com- 
plete files of all college graduates in St. 
Louis and keep in touch with all lo- 
cal alumni clubs. It wil] also keep in 
touch with high schools and prepara- 
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tory schools and the students in them 
and perform many useful and desir- 
able offices. — Major C. J. Swan has 
been elected New England District 
Commander of the Military Order of 
the World War. — W. M. Ivins, Jr., 
and Arthur Sachs are on the Visiting 
Committee appointed by the Board of 
Overseers for the Fogg Art Museum, 
and Arthur Pope is Professor of Fine 
Arts in charge of Theory and Practice 
of Painting. — H. L. Shattuck, a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts House of Rep- 
resentatives, has been active in all mat- 
ters of public interest that have come 
before that body and has a most envi- 
able record of service. — Commander 
J. A. Bull, U.S.N., is a member of the 
United States Naval Mission to Peru 
and is now located at Lima, Peru. — 
Elmer Schlesinger, of Chicago, IIl., is 
chief counse] for the U.S. Shipping 
Board in Washington, D.C. — H. H. 
Flower, of Deerfield, has been ap- 
pointed chief deputy by the U.S. Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue for Massa- 
chusetts. He is a lawyer and has been 
connected with the U.S. Income Tax 
Department at Springfield. He served 
through the war as Captain and Major 
of Infantry. — C. C. Davis, the retir- 
ing American Red Cross commissioner 
in Constantinople, has recently had 
conferred upon him by the Sultan of 
Turkey the Order of the Osmanli. — A. 
B. Edwards is New England sales repre- 
sentative for the Schaeffer & Buden- 
berg Manufacturing Company of 
Brooklyn, N.Y. His permanent ad- 
dress remains the Harvard Club, 27 W. 
44th Street, New York City. — B. H. 
Ellis is with the First Securities Com- 
pany, 565 South Spring Street, Los 
Angeles, Cal. — Frederick Pope, con- 
sulting engineer, has changed his busi- 
ness address in New York City to 280 
Madison Avenue. He is vice-president 
of the New York Steam Corporation. 
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— M. W. Randall is in New York City, 
where his business address is 342 Madi- 
son Avenue. He was the sole represen- 
tative of our class at the annual “‘ Cope- 
land” dinner at the New York Harvard 
Club this spring. — David Daly is in 
charge of the traction operation in 
Keokuk, Iowa. His address there is 633 
Grand Avenue. —S. J. Kornhauser has 
formed a partnership for the general 
practice of the law with Samuel Doefler 
under the firm name of Doefler & 
Kornhauser, with offices at 1140 
Leader Building, Cleveland, Ohio. — 
C. F. Arensberg, H. F. Baker and A. C. 
Lehman, all of Pittsburgh, Pa., were 
present at the annual dinner in Pitts- 
burgh of the Harvard Club of Western 
Pennsylvania. — H. M. Richmond is 
living at 7 Grove Street, Winchester. 
He is practising law in Boston. — 
Francis Lynch has moved from St. 
Louis to Victory Mills, N.Y., where he 
is the agent of the Victory Mills. — C. 
F. Leatherbee is living at 100 Prince 
Street, West Newton. He is a whole- 
sale lumber dealer. — Arthur Sachs is 
a banker at 30 Pine Street, New York 
City. His home address is 42 East 69th 
Street. — Dr. R. H. Howe, director of 
rowing at Harvard, spoke at the annual 
dinner of the Varsity Club in May. — 
N. H. Batchelder, F. G. Hodskins, C. 
W. Jaynes, and G. S. Morse were rep- 
resentatives of 1901 at the May dinner 
of the Connecticut Valley Harvard 
Club. — N. T. Weitzel is living at No. 
307 The Rochambeau, Washington, 
D.C. — W. A. Applegate at present is 
at 302 East Front Street, Plainfield, 
N.J. — Meyer Bloomfield has been in 
Russia on a semi-official visit, the na- 
ture of which is not yet public. He re- 
turned to this country in June, and 
among his comments was one to the ef- 
fect that one American dollar can be 
exchanged in Soviet Russia for 4,000- 
000 rubles and that the price of a street 
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car ride was 125,000 rubles. —S. L. 
Beals, who is a lawyer in Boston with 
offices in the Tremont Building, is still 
one of our best tennis players. In the 
recent Longwood Singles Tournament 
he eliminated E. P. Larned, one of our 
best-known stars of former years, in a 
long hard-fought match in the fourth 
round. — G. R. Bedinger is a social 
worker in New York City. His address 
is 598 Madison Avenue. — Dr. Gerald 
Blake has moved his offices to 311 Bea- 
con Street, Boston. — L. H. Bonelli is 
a real-estate developer with offices at 
60 State Street, Boston. — F. R. Bryson 
has been in Paris, France, for the 
last year.— Dr. Richard Dexter is 
practising in Cleveland, Ohio, and has 
moved his offices in that city to 2417 
Prospect Avenue. — R. W. Gray is an 
architect and has his offices at 177 
State Street, Boston. — E. L. Heins- 
ling is a tutor at the Hostrom School, 
Norwalk, Conn. — R. W. J. Kingan is 
an artist and is living at 317 Canon 
Road, Santa Fé, New Mexico. — J. W. 
Scott, a lawyer in San Francisco, Cal., 
has moved his offices there to 14 Mont- 
gomery Street. — A. P. Young is living 
at Wight Street, Millis. — P. H. Moore 
of Halifax, N.S., has published recently 
a story entitled “Birds” in Rod and 
Gun, a Canadian magazine. The story 
relates the actual experiences of practi- 
cal sportsmen in the Canadian woods 
and on Canadian waters. His book 
now being published in England, 
“With Gun and Rod in Canada” 
(Cape), has been most favorably re- 
viewed by the London Times, the Man- 
chester Guardian, and Field. — W. T. 
Foster was the author of a most interest- 
ing and instructive article in the July 
issue of the Atlantic Monthly. The 
title was ‘Shall we Abandon the Gold 
Standard ?” — W. B. Swift, M.D. ’07, 
was the joint author with Miss Selma 
Juergins of a paper on “Speech Correc- 
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tion in the Feeble-Minded.” It was 
read at a meeting in Cleveland of the 
National Society for the Study of the 
Feeble-Minded. — Arthur Pope, Pro- 
fessor of Fine Arts at Harvard Univer- 
sity, is the author of a book entitled 
“Tone Relations in Painting,” recently 
published by the Harvard University 
Press. — L. C. Marshall is the com- 
piler of a book recently published by 
the University of Chicago Press en- 
titled ‘‘ Business Administration.” It 
covers the administration of personnel, 
finance, etc. — Charles Ben Van Wie, 
Ph.D., died at Cambridge on April 25, 
1922. He was a teacher for many years 
and for seven years was principal of the 
State Normal School at Florence, Ala- 
bama. In Cambridge he devoted his 
time to real estate. He never married. 
He is survived by four sisters. — Kén- 
nett Farrar Burnes died at St. Louis, 
Mo., on May 25, 1922. He married 
Miss Adele Mellier in 1907 and they 
had three sons, the last born on Nov. 
21, 1916. His father and grandfather 
were both Harvard graduates and one 
of his deepest wishes was that all of his 
sons should be prepared for and gradu- 
ated from Harvard. After graduating 
from College he entered the banking 
business in St. Joseph, Mo. He later 
moved to St. Louis and in 1906 became 
secretary and director of the Granby 
Mining and Smelting Company, which 
position he held until the company 
sold its properties in 1916. From that 
time until his death he was chiefly oceu- 
pied in caring for his investments and 
his extensive holdings of real estate in 
St. Louis. He was always an omnivo- 
rous reader, particularly of books on 
ancient and modern philosophy, was 
well informed on chemistry and an 
authority on radiography which he 
studied until his death. He was de- 
voted to Harvard and Harvard mat- 
ters. 
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Rocer Ernst, Sec. 
60 State St., Boston 

On the evening of June 19th a Class 
dinner was held at the Harvard Club 
of Boston at which about seventy-five 
were present. S. H. Wolcott presided. 
G. B. Perry, the treasurer of the com- 
mittee in charge of raising the Twenty- 
Fifth Anniversary Fund, reported that 
although only about 125 members of 
the Class had thus far subscribed, sub- 
scriptions from them, including estimat- 
ed interest for the period intervening 
before the twenty-fifth anniversary, 
would amount to over $80,000. Perry 
read a number of entertaining letters 
received from various members of the 
Class in response to the committee’s ap- 
pea], and upon suspicions being aroused 
as to wit being so widespread in the 
Class, Perry finally confessed to author- 
ship himself. A genera] discussion re- 
garding the extent and character of the 
twentieth annjversary celebration to be 
held next year followed. W. M. Angle, 
Langdon Warner, and A. D. Wilt, rep- 
resenting the visiting contingent of the 
Class, advocated strongly that the cele- 
bration should continue for at least two 
and perhaps three days, and that the 
Class should go to some place suflicient- 
ly far away from Boston to free the 
Boston members from business entan- 
glements. The general sentiment fa- 
vored some place such as Wianno or 
Chatham on Cape Cod. S. H. Wolcott 
was unanimously chosen chairman of a 
committee of arrangements for the cele- 
bration, the number and personnel of 
the committee to be determined by 
him. A. M. Brown, the father of the 
Class Baby, reported that she had just 
passed her entrance examinations for 
Bryn Mawr, and expected to attend 
the twentieth anniversary celebration. 
— W. S. Bedal has become a member 
of the law firm of Eliot, Blayney, Bedal 
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& Eliot, with offices at 1711-20 Liberty 
Trust Company Building, St. Louis, 
Mo. — A. F. Bigelow is with the Lud- 
low Manufacturing Associates, 111 
Devonshire Street, Boston. —R. A. 
Dean has formed a partnership with 
Frank E. Scott, under the firm name of 
Dean & Scott, for the general practice 
of law, with offices in the Munsey 
Building, Washington, D.C. —F. B. 
Riggs on June 1, 1922, dissolved the 
Riggs School, Inc., and has now opened 
the Indian Mountain School, which is 
occupying the same plant at Lakeville, 
Conn., occupied by the Riggs School, 
the purpose of this school being to give 
individual instruction to a limited num- 
ber of boys who are unable to pass en- 
trance examinations to or obtain pro- 
motion in preparatory schools. — H. P. 
Williams is seeking the Republican 
nomination for District Attorney in the 
Norfolk-Plymouth District in Massa- 
chusetts. — The Secretary has re- 
ceived the following changes of address: 
N. W. Edson, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City; M. F. Graupner, 419 
West Galena Street, Butte, Mont.; E. 
N. Willis, 404 Slaughter Building, Dal- 
las, Texas. — Charles Edward Mc- 
Glensey died at Philadelphia, July 5, 
1922. He was born at Philadelphia 
July 25, 1879, and was the son of 
Charles Warrington and Ellen R. Mc- 
Glensey. He attended the DeLancey 
School in Philadelphia, and took his 
A.B. degree at Harvard in the regular 
course after four years with the Class 
of 1903. Upon graduation he traveled 
for a year and a half in Europe and the 
western United States. On returning 
to Philadelphia he took a position with 
the Pennsylvania Warehousing & Safe 
Deposit Company, soon becoming 
superintendent of one of the company’s 
depots. A few months later he became 
assistant treasurer of the Real Estate 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, and 
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subsequently treasurer of that com- 
pany. In November, 1916, he entered 
the American Ambulance Field Service, 
being attached to Section Number 1, 
and served with them until May, 1917, 
becoming chief of the section, his serv- 
ice being in the Argonne Forest and 
at Esnes, just west of Verdun. On the 
United States entering the war, Mc- 
Glensey returned to this country and 
received a commission as Captain of 
Infantry, and was assigned to the 34th 

egiment of Infantry, U.S.A., with which 
he went overseas again and served in 
the Toul Sector. 


1904 
Payson Dana, Sec. 
1010 Barristers Hall, Boston 

V. M. Beede is engaged in writing 
fiction, verse, and articles for various 
periodicals and has published several 
plays. During the World War he 
served as a chaplain in France and 
upon his return became a Roman Cath- 
olic layman. His address is Box 1611, 
Washington, D.C. — The following are 
new addresses: S. T. Bush, Beverly 
Farms; A. H. Damon, 31 State Street, 
Boston. 


1905 
Lewis M. Tuornton, Sec. 
114 East 25th St., New York 
A. L. Hopkins is with the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston. 


1907 

Setu T. Gano, Sec. 

15 Exchange St., Boston 
M. S. Kimball has again associated 
himself with the United Drug Com- 
pany’s sales promotion and publicity 
department. —O. C. Wagstaff is in 
charge of a new uptown office of the 
Columbia Trust Company at Park Ave- 
nue and 48th Street, New York City. — 
F. C. Tenney has been promoted to 
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Major, Coast Artillery Section, Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, and assigned to the 
88th Division Organized Reserves. 
His address is 2709 East Superior 
Street, Duluth, Minn. — C. E. Nich- 
ols’ address is 57 Hancock Street, Au- 
burndale. — J. J. McCarty, Jr., has 
been appointed pediatrician at the 
John B. Murphy Hospital and also at 
the Children’s Memorial Hospital, Chi- 
cago. His address is 3400 Sheridan 
Road, Chicago. — A. M. Tarr is organ- 
ist of St. John’s Church,Gloucester, and 
is practising law in Salem. —H. E. 
Waterbury is secretary-treasurer of the 
Winthrop Fruit Company, car-lot 
shippers of apples, Yakima, Wash. — 
R. L. Bacon will be, it is said, the Re- 
publican candidate for Congress from 
the Ist New York district, to succeed 
Frederick C. Hicks, who has been in 
Congress since 1914. The Republican 
nomination in that district is equiva- 
lent to election. Bacon was a delegate 
to the Republican National Conven- 
tion in 1920 and is a member of the 
Republican State Committee. During 
the war he was a Major of Artillery 
overseas. 


1909 

F. A. Harpe, Sec. 

52 Fulton St., Boston 
H. B. Barton is in Constantinople 
actipg as United States Trade Commis- 
sioner to the Caucasus. He may be 
addressed: in care of the American 
Embassy, Constantinople. — W. W. 
Beardsley is advertising and sales man- 
ager for Sears, Roebuck & Company, 
Chicago. — Kevork Costikyan is in the 
Oriental rug business at 16 East 43d 
Street, New York City. — J. F. Crock- 
er’s address is 226 Clifton Street, Mal- 
den. — James Curtiss .is associated 
with Dangles, Lapham & Company, 
investment brokers, at 1104 Harris 
Trust Building, Chicago, Il]. — E. T. 
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Dana’s address is Larchdale, Nyack, 
New York. — F. P. Farquhar is in the 
accounting business under his own 
name at 485 California Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. His home address is 
2728 Union Street, San Francisco. — 
F. D. Gilman’s address is 296 Brook 
Street, Cambridge. — Louis Grand- 
gent is at Yellow Spring, Ohio. — J. B. 
Hebberd is with the Dewitt-Clinton 
School, 210 Newbury Street, Boston. 
—H. W. Hines, D.D., received the de- 
gree of Ph.D. from the Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago on June 
18. — T. S. Sampson is manager of the 
Maryland Casualty Company, 151 
Milk Street, Boston. — A. S. Jones is 
practising law, associated with Messrs. 
Hale & Dorr, 60 State Street, Boston. 
— H. R. Watson’s address is now 18 
Oliver Street, Boston. He is an insur- 
ance broker. — E. E. Wise is living 
at 24 Wolf’s Lane, Pelham Manor, 
New York. 


1910 
Leon M. Lirtt1#, Sec. 
70 Federal St., Boston 

Copies of the Decennial Report 
should have reached every one by this 
time. The Secretary has an additional 
supply on hand and will forward, upon 
notice, copies to those who have not re- 
ceived them. Any of the Class who 
wish additional copies may have them 
by sending the Secretary sufficient 
postage to cover their dispatch by par- 
cel post. 


1913 
Wa ter Turts, JR., Sec. 
50 State St., Boston 
T. E. Alcorn’s address is 44 Norman- 
die Place, Cranford, N.J.— W. J. 
Ball’s address is 6 Linden Road, Mel- 
rose. — D. H. Bigelow’s address is 116 
Winthrop Road, Brookline. — Robert 
Bowser’s address is 248 Boylston 
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Street, Boston. — C. J. Duggan’s ad- 
dress is 646 No. 17th Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. — R. T. Emery’s address is 
Allerton House, 143 E. 39th Street, New 
York City. His permanent address is 
care of C. S. McDonald, 714 Hammond 
Building, Detroit, Michigan. — M. T. 
Fisher has recently opened an office for 
himself in the National City Building, 
17 East Forty-Second Street, N.Y. 
City, where he will specialize in patent, 
trade-mark, and copyright law in asso- 
ciation with Harry D. Nims, author of 
“Nims on Unfair Competition.” — H. 
F. Root was recently appointed Asso- 
ciate in Medicine at the Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital, Boston. His home 
address is 10 Wellman Street, Brook- 
line. — R. P. Wade’s address is 267 
Hawthorne Averiue, Yonkers, N.Y. — 
Gerald Wendt’s address is 5463 Cornell 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. — Ray Greene 
Huling died at Newtonville, May 21, 
1922, from injuries sustained when he 
slipped from a milk wagon on which he 
had clambered to get the reins of the 
horse which had become frightened by 
the barking of his pet St. Bernard dog. 
Since graduation Huling had been con- 
nected with the Swift Wool Company. 
He was a member of the Albemarle 
Golf Club, several social organizations, 
and was a former member of the Boston 
Post sporting staff. He is survived by a 
widow, Mrs. Evelyn Sprague Huling, 
and a four-year-old son, Ray Greene 
Huling, Jr. 


1919 
GrorceE C. Barctiay, Sec. 
5 East 78th St., New York, N.Y. 
Although the rainy weather some- 
what disarranged the triennial plans 
and threw a damper on the attendance, 
about 160 members of the Class turned 
up and thoroughly enjoyed those parts 
of the reunion which the weather per- 
mitted. The picnic at Pemberton was 
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of necessity confined to indoor rather 
than to outdoor sports, but passed off 
with great success as every one was in 
high spirits. The rain stopped long 
enough to allow a proper celebration of 
Class Day, but fell in torrents on Wed- 
nesday, forcing cancellation of the Yale 
ball-game and all its attendant festivi- 
ties. But though 1919 was thus de- 
prived of a considerable part of its re- 
union, it was a very enthusiastic cele- 
bration while it lasted. Any nine- 
teener wishing a photograph of the tri- 
eanial can obtain one from Notman’s, 
Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 


1922 
Mytes P. Baker, Sec. 
195 Brattle St., Cambridge 

Addresses and occupations: H. H. 
Anderson, 312 So. Tenth St., Norfolk, 
Neb., law; C. R. Baisley, Andover St., 
Billerica, Harvard Medical School; J. 
S. Barss, Windsor, Conn., Graduate 
School; D. V. Bennett, 129 12th Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio, agriculture; S. I. 
Boksenborn, 2337 East 55th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, law school; J. K. Bragger, 
397 Newton St., Chestnut Hill 67; W. 
R. Brewster, 8 Judson Road, Andover, 
writing and possibly teaching; W. D. 
Burden, Syosset, L.I., N.Y.; F. E. 
Bubua, 718 Williamson Bldg., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, law school; R. M. Burke, 15 
Lake View Ave., Cambridge; D. F. 
Cameron, 328 Wilder St., Lowell, 
manufacturing; Louis Clayton, 9 Al- 
mont St., Malden, accountant; Richard 
Chute, 350 Marlborough St., Boston, 
Harvard Medical School; D. D. Coffin, 
West Medford, electrical engineer; A. J. 
Cohen, 145 Homestead St., Roxbury, 
hardware merchant; A. L. Cohn, 4 
Story St., Cambridge, with C. F. Hovey 
Co., Boston; R. A. Cutter, 33 Chestnut 
St., Salem, Harvard Law School; W. B. 
Darling, 50 Townsend St., Boston, 
business; Charles Depoyan, 54 Leonard 
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St., Bridgewater, work to better Ar- 
menian life; K. K. Donley, 8 Winthrop 
St., Everett, Business School; S. A. 
Duncan, Englewood, N.J.; E. K. Dun- 
ham, Jr., 35 East 68th St., New York 
City, business; R. F. Elder, 34 Minot 
St., Lynn, business; L. B. Ellis, Mon- 
son, medicine; O. H. Emerson, 1501 
Emerson St., Honolulu, T.H., chemist; 
John Enrietto, 406 W. Devlin St., 
Spring Valley, Ill., law; N. C. Fassett, 
157 Walnut St., Leominster, botanist; 
D. P. Ferguson, Brown University, 
Providence, R.I., instructor in Eng- 
lish; W. T. Fickinger, 630 Nevin 
Ave., Sewickley, Pa., law; C. A. Gage, 
Y.M.C.A., Louisville, Ky., wholesale 
hardware; L. A. Hallock, Cromwell 
Hall, Cromwell, Conn., medicine; C. 
W. Heath, 76 Soldiers Place, Buffalo, 
N.Y., medicine; L. D. Hill, 14 Park St., 
Brookline, First National Corporation; 
T. E. Jewell, Jr., 125 Shornecliffe Rd., 
Newton, paper bag manufacture; P. E. 
Jones, Milford; R. K. Kane, Marion; 
D. F. Kimball, 62 Clifton St., Boston 
25, Business School; J. W. Laird, 1034 
N. Main St., Montello, manufacturing; 
W. P. Leidt, 86 West Ave., Buffalo, 
N.Y., teacher; W. H. Lewis, Jr., 449 
Thompson Ave., Donora, Pa., medicine; 
K. D. Magnider, 28 Hurlbut St., Cam- 
bridge, public service; G. K. Malloy, 116 
Longwood Ave., Brookline, medicine; 
Anton Masor, 2361 Valentine Ave., 
New York City, foreign trade; A. E. 
Mirsky, 49 West 83d St., New York 
City; Vito Mirabile, Watertown, law; 
B. C. Newman, Box 124, Indiana, Pa., 
ministry; J. A. Nickerson, Old Harbor 
Rd., Chatham, retail lumber; Haven 
Parker, So. Lancaster, law; E. H. 
Pendergast, 244 Prince St., West New- 
ton, dry goods; W. W. Perkins, 937 
Main St., Woburn, teaching; C. F. 
Peters, 9 North Sherburne St., Toronto, 
Can., manufacture; C. W. Phelps, 1017 
Benton St., Rockford, III., business; T. 
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C. Pratt, 101 N. Harrison St., Rich- 
mond, Va., medicine; L. H. Renshaw, 
Newton, Conn., shipping; G. B. Rob- 
erts, Bala, Pa., with D. E. Williams 
& Co., coal, Philadelphia; J. G. Russell, 
Manila, P.I., business; R. M. Sander- 
son, 26 Broadway, New York City, 
Royal Mail Steamship Agency; C. H. 
Smith, 260 Cole St., San Francisco, 
Cal., Standard Oil Co. of California; 
Roger Sumner, 535 Beacon St., Boston, 
Harvard Law School; Samuel Teitel- 
baum, 4916a Page Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo., medicine; C. A. Tierney, 39 
Robinson St., Dorchester, School of 
Business Administration; B. A. Trust- 
man, 59 Chambers St., Boston, Jaw; N. 
D. Tennaroff, 38 McLellan St., Dor- 
chester, law; J. H. De Vicq, 170 Brook- 
line Ave., Brookline, pharmacist; Leon- 
ard Wheeler, Jr., 12 Chestnut St., 
Worcester, Harvard Law School; J. 
M. Weil, 1316 Cost Ave., Rochester, 
N.Y.; N. W. Wood, 26 Academy St., 
Arlington, student for religious work; 
J. M. Woodbridge, Jr., 128 Jewett St., 
Newton. 


NON-ACADEMIC 


Law School 


1922. Addresses: R. P. Allott, Alliance, 
Ohio; E. D. Alyea, 101 Bates Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.; R. W. Bodfish, Palmer; N. J. 
Bering, Houston, Tex.; J. K. Cheney, 
728 So. Crouse Ave., Syracuse, N.Y.; 
H. W. Connolly, c/o Crapo, Clifford, 
Prescott & Bullard, New Bedford; R. B. 
Coulter, 517 Exchange Building, Boston; 
H. A. Cross, 1010 Security Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; M. H. Draper, 
First National Bank, Wells, Minn.; A. M. 
Dobie, University, Va.; M. E. Dry, 
Mexico, Mo.; R. R. Duncan, 111 Hame- 
mond St., Cambridge; R. H. Dunlap, 
c/o Pershing, Nye, Frye, & Tallmadge, 
Denver, Colo.; J. S. Eastham, ¢/o Ropes, 
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Gray, Boyden & Perkins, 60 State St., 
Boston; J. E. Franken, Sigourney, Ia.; 
L. H. Gammon, Jr., Bristol, Tenn.; J. S. 
Heslip, 523 Woodland Ave., Toledo, 
Ohio; Hamilton Hicks, 673 West End 
Ave., New York City; R. W. Jones, 
Bay City, Tex.; W. W. Lyons, Marion 
E. Taylor Building, Louisville, Ky.; 
J. L. McChord, Lebanon, Ky.; W. M. 
Meek, Washington, Ia.; S. F. Miller, 
506 No. Rodney St., Helena, Mont.; 
N. J. Mengert, 310 Third St., S.E., 
Washington, D.C.; C. C. Parlin, 101 
Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y.; W. B. Paul, 
927 Beech Ave., Pittsburgh. Pa.; Thomas 
Penney, Jr., 54 Hodge Ave., Buffalo, 
N.Y.; D. W. Philbrick, c/o Verrill, Hale, 
Booth & Ives, Portland, Me.; C. R. Phil- 
lips, 2240 Penn St., Harrisburg, Pa.; 
W. T. Richenstein, 36 Lincoln Ave., 
Rockville Centre, L.I., N.Y.; F. A. Ross, 
1941 Arlington Pl., Madison, Wis.; 
R. M. Ross, Shelby, N.C.; B. J. Schein- 
man, 7 Ware St., Cambridge; J. G. Schur- 
man, Jr., 100 Broadway, New York City; 
M. L. Springer, McCook, Neb.; Cleveland 
Thurber, University Club, Detroit, Mich.; 
Robinson Verrill, Portland, Me.; G. A. 
White, 115 Elm St., Worcester; B. F. 
Willcox, 100 Broadway, New York City; 
F. W. Williamson, 7357 Hollywood Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, Cal.; F. S. Wiston, 
1827 Portland Ave., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
R. A. Woodyard, Sunnyside, Wash. 


Divinity School 


1922. Addresses: C. F. Bleakney, 14 
Central Square, Bridgewater; J. B. Ber- 
nardin, 42 Janssen Place, Kansas City, 
Mo.; P. H. Doney., 1216 State St., Salem, 
Ore.; A, N. Gilbertson, 425 Lynn St., 
Malden; F. W. Horsington, Dodgeville, 
Wis.; G. H. Hubbard, 20 Prescott St., 
Cambridge; R. H. Pfeiffer, 113 W. 18th 
St., New York City; J. B. Root, 125 
Pearl St., Claremont, N.H.; W. B. Wiley, 
25 Fenwick St., Somerville. 
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Graduate School of Education 


1922. Addresses: H. W. B. Arnold, 
820 Eliot St., Milton; G. P. Campbell, 
Marblehead, principal of High School; 
A. D’A. E. Chapman, Beddington, Croy- 
don, England; H. H. Dampman, Phe- 
nixville, Pa.; Mrs. R. M. Gallagher, 292 
Adams St., Milton, director of South 
Pond Cabin Camp for Boys, Fitzwilliam, 
N.H.; H. L. Gerry, 32 Frye St., Lewiston, 
Me.; T. D. Ginn, 12 Westminster Ave., 
Boston, 19, vocational counselor; W. C. 
Gleason, Shreveport, La.; C. B. Hershey, 
Swansea; J. W. Keller, 16 Shepard St., 
Cambridge; H. H. Lowney, Lexington, 
superintendent of schools; Mrs. Hilda G. 
Maencha, 51 Howard St., Waltham; 
J.T. Maramara, Cebu, Cebu, Philippines, 
instructor, Philippine Normal School, 
Manila; John Pater, Jr., 29 Bowdoin St., 
Cambridge, teacher in Browne & Nichols 
School; C. D. Smith, 18 Dunster Rd., 
Jamaica Plain, director University exten- 
sion, Northeastern University; Geronimo 
Suva, Manila, P.I., physical director; 
L. S. Thompson, Swampscott, principal of 
High School; C. H. Woodbury, 22 Bea- 
con Ave., Auburn, Me.; Rachel Wood- 
worth, 19 Hawthorn St., Lowell, teacher 
in Lowell High School. 


School of Public Health 


1922. Addresses: C. E. Bell, 1647 Bea- 
con St., Brookline, bacteriologist; A. G. 
Long, Laboratory Hygiene, Indianapolis, 
Ind., director of laboratories. 


Bussey Institution 


1922. Addresses: J. M. Leken, 162 
Chaussée de Haecht, Brussels, Belgium; 
W. L. Wachter, 198 Cherry St., Chelsea, 
teaching in Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
W. C. Holsworth, 222 South St., Jamaica 
Plain, forester; H. C. McPhee, South 
Paris, Me.; L. H. Taylor, 182 Andover 
St., Peabody. 
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Dental School 


1922. Addresses: R. H. Brodsky, 1863 
Monroe Ave., New York City, specializing 
in oral surgery. 


School of Landscape Architecture 


1922. Addresses: A. H. Brooks, Mon- 
roe, N.Y.; Francis Head, 436 State St., 
Bangor, Me.; B. D. Williams, 589 Cali- 
fornia St., Newtonville. 


School of Architecture 


1922. Addresses: J. C. Carlson, 13 
Bishopsgate Rd., Newton Centre; W. J. 
Stone, 2608 N. 33d St., Omaha, Neb.; 
G. S. Underwood, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion 

1922. Addresses: Eli Cohen, 43 Bruns- 
wick St., Roxbury, public accounting; 
H. L. Custard, 913 Quiney Ave., Scran- 
ton, Pa., salesman; L. F. Erikson, 5439 
Magnolia Ave., Chicago, Ill., advertising; 
P. L. Frederick, 617 Harrison Ave., Bel- 
oit, Wis., banking; W. H. Goodwin, 150 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, invest- 
ment banking; H. R. Hall, $342 Madison 
Ave., New York City, advertising mana- 
ger of Harvard Business Review; L. T. 
Helfrich, Carthage, IIl.,, foreign mission 
work; R. A. Hinds, 19 Huron Ave., 
Cambridge, accountant; Delmor Leigh- 
ton, Tunkhonnock, Pa., cotton manu- 
facturing; P. G. Morris, Murray, Ky., 
banking; G. W. Patten, Prospect St., 
Manchester, N.H., finance; B. B. Smith, 
Bureau of Markets, Washington, D.C., 
junior assistant Agricultural Economist; 
D. B. Smith, 25 Woodward St., Newton 
Highlands, instructor in Business School; 
J. M. Totem, 35 Grove St., Haddonfield, 
N.J., business; N. C. Tisdel, 1816 Wilson 
Ave., Columbia, Mo.; E. F. Trainor, Jr., 
18 Summer St., Worcester, chain cloth- 
ing store. 
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Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

1922 Addresses: C. F. H. Allen, 45 
Mt. Vernon St., Arlington; he will teach 
chemistry; H. M. Baer, 350 Graham St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; R. H. Barkalow, Free- 
hold, N.J.; he will enter the diplomatic 
service; H. K. Beale, 5319 Woodlawn Ave., 
Chicago, IIl.; he will teach history; K. W. 
Bigelow, 1306 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 
bridge, will be a tutor in the division of 
history, government, and economics; 
B. H. Bronson, Lawrenceville, N.J.; 
C. W. Brown, 208 Junius Ave., Fergus 
Falls, Minn.; W. L. Bullock will be an 
associate in Italian at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; R. K. Carleton, 
213 Plymouth St., Whitman; E. P. 
Chase, 241 W. Main St., New Britain, 
Conn.; H. W. Colwell, 114 Lovell St., 
Worcester; W. S. Currie, 72 Trenton St., 
Melrose; he expects to go into the adver- 
tising business; F. L. Day, 321 Chestnut 
St., West Newton, will devote himself to 
play-writing; C. E. Dupee, 3 Brewster 
Ave., Winthrop, will go into business; 
J. H. Easterby, 53 Chapel St., Charleston, 
S.C., will teach history; C. W. Edwards, 
Enterprise, Ala., will continue graduate 
work at Harvard; C. H. Foreman, 938 
Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga., will go 
into banking; T. F. Garner, 60 Kirkland 
St., Cambridge, will teach; R. M. Geer, 
1655 Boulevard, W. Hartford, Conn.; 
N. C. Giddings is an instructor in Ro- 
mance Languages at George Washington 
University, Washington, D.C.; H. P. Gra- 
vengaard is general secretary, Y.M.C.A., 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn.; 
A. O. Greef, 214 East Rose St., Pitts- 
burgh, Kans.; H. C. Havighurst, 109 
Morris St., Charleston, W. Va.; R. W. 
Helmkamp is instructor in chemistry in 
the University of Rochester, Rochester, 
N.Y.; M. B. Hexter, 25 Tremont St., 
Boston, is executive director Federated 
Jewish Charities; A. L. Hoskins, 20 Hills- 
dale Road, Medford Hillside, is associate 
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professor of history, Tufts College, and 
author of “Guide to Latin-American 
History”; C. P. Hulbert, 77 Addington 
Road, Brookline; L. M. Hill, U.S. Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D.C., is a 
radio engineer; H. S. King, 54 Concord 
Ave., Cambridge, will teach and do re- 
search work in chemistry; A. McB. Kin- 
ney, 6 Craigie Circle, Cambridge, is a 
teaching fellow in Harvard; W. R. Kirner, 
$415 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill., is a 
chemist; M. H. de Koch, Molinesburg, 
South Africa, is in government service; 
T. W. V. Kolijaroi, 12 Barthel Ave., 
Gardner; A. N. Lemoine, Concordia, 
Kans., will be for a year in the Massa- 
chusetts Charitable Eye and Ear Infir- 
mary as ophthalmologist; W. H. Love- 
land, 29 Lincoln St., Hyde Park; C. D. 
Lowry is an instructor in organic chem- 
istry at Stanford University, Cal.; Nor- 
man Macdonald, 43 Conant Hall, Cam- 
bridge, is assistant professor of history at 
Simmons College, Boston; Raymer Mc- 
Quiston, Independence, Kans.; Gaynor 
Maddox, c/o Mrs. J. S. McMaster, 469 
W. 152d St., New York City; Kame 
Matsumoto, 9 Kibamochi Fukagawa, 
Tokio, Japan, will engage in banking; 
L. H. Meeks, Thorntown, Ind.; J. C. 
Meyer is instructor in history at Simmons 
College; H. E. Miller, Oakland Road, 
Sharon; J. P. Mitchell, Jr., Maple St., 
Sterling, will teach economics; P. H. 
Nichols, Assonet; G. R. Potter, 56 Elm 
St., Fitchburg; W. T. Prendergast, Ma- 
rion, Ohio, will teach; J. B. Ranck, 1405 
5th St., N.W., Washington, D.C., will 
teach; C. A. Robertson, Tallahassee, Fla., 
is assistant professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Florida; A. F. Scott, 2 Cleveland 
St., Englewood, N.J., is a non-resident 
fellow in chemistry; W. T. Selg, 1 New- 
some Park, Jamaica Plain; F. M. Sleeper 
is head of the English Department in the 
Berkshire School at Sheffield; J. H. Smith, 
419 Dean St., West Chester, Pa., is 
teaching English; A. P. Stauffer, Jr., 
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32S. Potomac St., Hagerstown, Md., will 
teach; R. S. Steiner, 13 E. Milwaukee 
Ave., Wanwatosa, Wis.; A. E. Throop, 
$3 Holly St., Salem; G. T. Trewartha, 
Science Hall, Madison, Wis.; W. E. Vail, 
Forest Hill, Md., is teaching chemistry; 
R. S. Vaile, Riverside, Cal., is assistant 
professor of orchard management in the 
University of California; Douglas Maples 
is professor of education in Tufts College; 
R. H. Wells, Quincy, Ill., teaching; J. D. 
White is professor of chemistry at Guil- 
ford College, N.C.; Gardner Williams, 39 
Hastings Hall, Cambridge, will teach 
history; B. F. Wright, Jr., 1212 West 
Ave., Austin, Tex., is teaching; J. S. 
Yanover, 1531 Edgemont Ave., Chicago, 
is an accountant. 


Medical School 


1922. Addresses: R. W. Benton, 39 
Ocean St., New Bedford; ‘he has been 
appointed a medical house officer at the 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston; 
H. I. Bixby, 104 Hillside Rd., Water- 
town; Douglas Boyd, Jr., 644 Atlantic 
Ave., Long Beach, Cal.; G. E. Daniels, 
45 Prospect St., Fitchburg; L. M. David- 
off, 160 Chestnut St., Chelsea; T. M. 
Dudley, 89 No. State St., Concord, N.H.; 
C. H. Folstad, Eau Claire, Wis.; F. M. 
Findlay, surgical interne, Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston; E. E. Fipphen, 
7 Fayette St., Concord, N.H., Stanton 
Garfield, Williamstown; Joseph Gold- 
man, 14 Irving St., Boston; D. C. Gor- 
don, Hazardville, Conn.; W. F. Harper, 
Selma, Ala.; E. A. Kibbe, Grant City, 
Mo.; M. E. McGarty, Manston, Wis., 
has been appointed a surgical house 
officer at the Boston City Hospital; Black- 
well Markham, 506 Cleveland St., Dur- 
ham, N.C.; J. W. Meachen, 370 Marl- 
borough St., Boston, will specialize in 
Roentgenology; P. C. Morton, 620 N. 24th 
St., St. Joseph, Mo.; H. P. Muir, 1012 
Manheim Rd., Kansas City, Mo.; A. B. 
Quasser, 533 6th St., Portsmouth, Ohio, 
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has been appointed to an interneship at 
Cincinnati; H. L. Robinson, 319 Union 
St., Bangor, Me.; H. P. Stimson, 75 Ken- 
sington Ave., Northampton, has received 
a surgical appointment at the Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital, Boston; P. E. Sutton 
is a surgical interne at the Boston City 
Hospital; Max Tennis, 207 Woodrow 
Ave., Dorchester; C. Q. Thompson, West 
Point, Neb.; E. G. Waters, Ninth St., 
Derby, Conn. 


LITERARY NOTES 


** To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the MaGazine if a review is 
desired. In n> other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Fditor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 

New Growths and Cancer, by Simeon 
Burt Wolbach, M.D. ’03 (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press) is volume ten in the series 
of Harvard Health Talks. Dr. Wolbach 
summarizes clearly what is known of the 
causes of cancer, describes briefly tumor 
research, the procedures in tumor treat- 
ment and precautions that may be taken 
to prevent cancer, and discusses the con- 
clusions to be drawn from cancer statistics. 

Samuel A. Eliot, Jr., "12, has published 
through Little, Brown & Company, Vol- 
ume IV of his Little Theater Classics. As 
he says in his preface, this volume reaches 
out to fields not often invaded by either 
the professional or the amateur producer. 
‘All for Love, or The World Well Lost,” 
by Dryden, is the only one of the four 
plays it contains that is English. The 
Indian drama, “‘Shakuntala,” “The Wan- 
dering Scholar from Paradise,” by Hans 
Sachs, and a Persian Miracle Play, “The 
Martyrdom of Ali,”’ are the other plays 
that Mr. Eliot has adapted and edited in 
this collection. 

Volume III of the Memorials of Willard 
Fiske, collected by his literary executor, 
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Horatio S. White, ’73, has been published 
by Richard G. Badger. It comprises 
a number of miscellaneous lectures, ad- 
dresses, and other papers, covering a wide 
range of subjects. 

The Harvard Glee Club, Music Build- 
ing, Cambridge, has published a new col- 
lection of songs— The Harvard Song 
Book. The price, postpaid, is one dollar. 


SHORT REVIEWS 

Modernism in Religion, by J. MacBride 

Sterrett, A.M. ’70, D.D., Litt.D., 

New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1922. 

Dr. Sterrett’s chapters are a study and 
a confession. They are a study of Mod- 
ernism; they are a confession that he is a 
modernist. 

The author does not dig deeply into the 
nature and history of Modernism. His 
book is less than two hundred pages. He 
wants only to summarize for the average 
reader the programme and the results of 
Modernism. And this he does in a very 
readable fashion. If one would like to 
know where the modernist stands, and 
what he would do, he will discover in this 
small volume a convenient introduction. 
Problems of Church government, doctrine, 
Biblical criticism, the nature of God and 
the nature of Christ are here dealt with 
from the modernist point of view. There 
are also chapters on the present situation 
in the Church of England and in the 
Church of Rome. And there is a chapter 
on Tyrrell and Loisy. Dr. Sterrett knows 
the material out of which he has made 
his book. Furthermore he knows the dif- 
ference between a Modernist and one who 
has thrown over much that is vital in 
Christianity. He prefers Tyrrell to Loisv. 

However, the personal aspect of the 
book is its most attractive feature. It is a 
kind of Apologia. Dr. Sterrett has been a 
parish minister; for many years he was a 
teacher of philosophy; and now he has 
returned to parish work. He has given his 
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life to the theory and the practice of re- 
ligion, for himself and for others. Ac- 
cording to his own statement he is in- 
curably religious, an ardent believer in the 
function of the Church, confident that a 
rightly developing Church may keep in 
step with advancing knowledge. He feels 
that men of scientific and philosophical 
turn of mind may find themselves at home 
in certain branches of the Church and 
that their help is needed to assist in the 
readjustment. Dr. Sterrett’s experience, 
beginning in the strictest orthodoxy and 
ending in the freedom of Modernism, will 
be of value to many who are making the 
same journey. 
Henry Bradford Washburn, ’91. 


The Religion of Plato, by Paul Elmer 
More, A.M., ’93. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1921. 

This volume is the first of four which 
are to constitute a treatise on what the au- 
thor calls the Greek Tradition, the reali- 
zation, Platonic and Christian, of an im- 
material life, the realization that lies be- 
hind all western philosophy and religion. 
Mr. More studies the religion of Plato 
under the three aspects of philosophy, 
theology, and mythology, and he trans- 
lates liberally from The Republic, the 
Laws and the Timaeus in order to present 
the kernel of Plato’s thought. He shows 
that the part taken in the religious life by 
philosophy is, in Plato’s mind, of first im- 
portance: the conception that the law of 
justice and righteousness is its own im- 
mediate sanction and that in it rests man’s 
hope of spiritual peace. Similarly with 
Plato’s argument on the immortality of 
the soul; the demonstration of the truth of 
that idea lies in the consequence of be- 
lieving; the pragmatic inference from ex- 
perience is the test. 

Plato’s theology offers three arguments 
for the existence of God or of the gods: 
from design, from intuition, and from the 
nature of the soul. The visible order of 
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the heavens, the stars and the universe is 
a witness to the existence of a creator. 
The fact that the most unsophisticated 
and untutored men everywhere believe 
in the existence of the gods is a witness. 
And finally and most conclusive, in Plato's 
judgment, the soul alone possesses the 
faculty of moving itself and imparting 
motion to others; therefore, the universe 
must be the work of an order-loving soul. 
Wisdom and beneficence are the attributes 
of Plato’s God or gods; his theology is an 
extension of his philosophy of the soul. 

In his mythology he seeks to reconcile 
the apparent inequalities and injustices 
of life with the fundamental law of justice. 
The dogma of the transmigration of the 
soul enables him to effect this reconcilia- 
tion; he distinguishes between the soul's 
mortal and immortal elements. Accord- 
ing to his scheme of the cosmic causes, 
there is the divine cause, God, the soul 
of good; the necessary cause, necessity, 
the soul of evil; and creation, the soul 
of the world and its creatures. His mythol- 
ogy leaves evil in the cosmos as an un- 
explained fact for which no conscious will 
is responsible. Happiness is, for Plato, the 
end of religion; his faith is summarized as 
follows: ‘‘And after many lives, or few, 
some time, if we persist in the right path 
and refuse to take the shadows for the 
substance, we shall come where all the 
riddles are read, and what we have guessed 
we shall know, and what we have believed 
we shall see.” 

Mr. More’s work is notable for its 
penetrating thought and its keen critical 
analysis. 


Random Memories, by Ernest Wadsworth 
Longfellow, 65. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1922. 

This sprightly and entertaining volume 
of reminiscences gives a number of graph- 
ic sketches of interesting persons; of 
course the portrait of the author’s father 
is the most carefully drawn and the most 
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vivid. The poet’s gentleness and sympathy 
with his children are attractively de- 
scribed, yet filial affection does not blind 
the writer to certain defects. “He always 
thought it wisest not to do a thing. He 
had none of the adventurous spirit. ‘To 
stay at home is best,’ he wrote.” It is 
quite probable therefore that he did not 
wholly approve of his son’s departure to 
Paris to study art; and indeed one who 
reads the description of the conditions 
surrounding the life of an art student in 
those days is likely to feel that the father 
had some reason for his wish to make his 
son a home-keeping youth. This the son 
was not destined to be, and his wits ap- 
pear not to have been the homelier in con- 
sequence. Before settling down in Boston 
to pursue the art of painting he spent much 
time in study and travel abroad. He is 
frank in admitting that as a painter he did 
not achieve great success; he attributes 
his failure in part to the change in the 
popular taste which, turning to the im- 
pressionists, abandoned its admiration of 
the “grand manner” in which he had 
been educated by Couture. 

There are many good anecdotes about 
more or less eminent persons, and the 
writer somewhat naively records a num- 
ber of his own witty sayings. He is out- 
spoken in his expression of opinions and 
prejudices. 


The Balance, by William Dana Orcutt, 
92. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., 1922. 

The scene of this story is a Massachu- 
setts manufacturing town in the years af- 
ter the war. Richard Norton, the son of 
the head of the Norton Manufacturing 
Company, which is the principal] industry 
in the place, returned from service over- 
seas to find his father and the employees 
of the company at odds. The period of 
readjustment and retrenchment is setting 
in, the workmen are not disposed to ac- 
cept the reduced scale of wages that the 
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head of the company decrees, and both 
sides are so unyielding that a critical situa- 
tion is developing. Richard, in order to 
learn the business, enters the factory as 
one of the operatives, acquires an under- 
standing of the workmen’s point of view, 
and realizes that his father clings to a 
theory of management that is obsolete. 
In trying to bring his father to a more 
reasonable frame of mind he only enrages 
him; the breach between father and son 
widens. In spite of this fact Richard is 
distrusted and disliked by the more radi- 
cal among the workmen, and when the 
strike comes he finds the rank and file of 
labor as obstinately unreasonable as his 
father had been. Just as he is winning 
over some of the men to his position, the 
elder Norton is shot and killed; Richard 
is suspected of having committed the 
crime; the chain of circumstantial evi- 
dence is strong; and eventually he is put 
on trial, charged with murder. The course 
of events that leads to his acquittal and 
to the conviction of the real murderer is 
ingeniously described; there is drama in 
the situation. Interwoven with the drama 
of industrial life is a love story in which 
there are two heroines and but one hero. 
Perhaps some readers will feel that Rich- 
ard is more satisfactory as the pioneer of 
a new industrial era in which the differ- 
ences between labor and capital will be 
comfortably composed, than as an ardent 
lover. But the story is written with sincer- 
ity, and the ideas that it presents on the 
subject of industrial relations between 
employer and employee are worthy of 
serious attention. 


The Unspeakable Gentleman, by J. P. 
Marquand, ’15, New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1922. 

It is interesting to find a young writer 
of fiction deliberately turning his back 
upon the realism that characterizes the 
work of nearly all contemporary novelists 
and producing romance of a type that ap- 
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pealed to readers a quarter of a century 
ago. It is a brave effort that Mr. Mar- 
quand has made. The trappings and the 
atmosphere of romance are here, the in- 
trigue, the mystery; the costumes and 
manners are of the period — early nine- 
teenth century; the tale is thoroughly 
readable. But when it comes to making 
the motives of the characters understand- 
able and their actions in keeping with 
their motives, the author’s prentice hand 
betrays itself. In fact, when the story is 
finished the reader is not clear in his mind 
just why the principal personages be- 
haved as they did. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Marquand displays a genuine talent; he 
understands the mechanics of his craft, he 
has a feeling for style, and when he finds 
a theme more closely related to reality he 
should do work of distinction. 


Philosophy and Civilization in the Middle 
Ages, by Maurice De Wulf, Profes- 
sor of Philosophy at the Universi- 
ties of Louvain and Harvard. The 
Princeton University Press. 

Beginning with the awakening of hu- 
manistic learning and esthetic taste that 
we call the Renaissance, whatever bore the 
reputation or the quality of medievalism 
fell into reproach. The self-satisfied intel- 
lectuals of the new age talked disparag- 
ingly of the Dark Ages, and had nothing 
but scorn for the works and the ideas of 
their fathers. They were even contemp- 
tuous of medizval architecture, the purest 
expression of human aspiration through 
material loveliness that the world has ever 
seen. 

We have begun to estimate the life and 
thought and achievement of the Middle 
Ages at something nearer their true value 
of late years. There are even some who 
believe with Dr. Walsh that the thir- 
teenth century was the greatest of all cen- 
turies, the high point of the human mind 
and soul in harmonious codperation. But 
medizval philosophy — scholasticism to 
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use the shorter term — is still under a 
cloud. We think of the theological and 
metaphysical disputations of the school- 
men as only barren and childish quibbling 
over unreal and fantastic speculations. 
That was what scholasticism became in 
its decay. No doubt the schoolmen whom 
the wits of the Renaissance knew and ob- 
served, deserved most of the contempt 
with which they were treated by the 
younger generation. But the scholastic 
philosophy as it existed at the high point 
of the Middle Ages, in the period when all 
the most venerable universities in Europe 
were founded, was an intellectual system 
of strength and symmetry. It expressed in 
terms of human thought the nature and the 
vitality of the civilization of those years — 
a civilization that had qualities of stability 
and logical structure and warmth of feeling 
which we should find useful to-day. 

Professor De Wulf has republished in 
this book lectures that he delivered at 
Princeton on the Louis Vanuxem founda- 
tion. He knows the history and the 
spirit of the medizval age thoroughly and 
he draws for us a very interesting picture 
of the social, religious, and intellectual 
life of the time, together with a penetrat- 
ing discussion of the prevalent philosophy 
in which that life was expressed. He 
speaks of the thirteenth century as the 
great plateau of European thought from 
which streams of speculation and idealogy, 
originally near akin, have flowed down in 
diverse directions until Europe is divided 
into races whose aims and ideals and 
views of life are quite dissimilar. He 
points out how firmly the scholastic phi- 
losophy was grounded on the solid rock of 
Aristotle; how carefully it avoided the pit- 
falls of skepticism and pantheism, how re- 
spectful it was of the individual soul. Its 
theory of the state was that on which all 
the great nations of the west established 
themselves . . . and as far as possible from 
the collectivist ideas that are so active and 
so dangerous to-day. 
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The reader will observe in Professor De 
Wulf’s “‘alliance of the Neo-Latin and 
Anglo-Celt intellects” — to which he at- 
tributes the creation of scholastic philoso- 
phy — and his contrast of that clear and 
logical system with the obscure and mysti- 
cal thinkings of the later German philoso- 
phers, an echo of the noisy antagonisms 
that the great war bred. The Belgian phi- 
losopher, one gathers, is ready to interpret 
the hostility between Western and Central 
Europe in terms of the Aristotelian and 
Neo-Platonic systems. It is an unfamiliar 
aspect in which to view a Europe cleft in 
twain, but there may be truth in it never- 
theless. 

The book is an interesting contribution 
to the history of a period that is still in- 
sufficiently understood. The translation 
of the lectures, for which Mr. Daniel Sar- 
gent of Harvard University appears to be 
chiefly responsible, is careful and intelli- 
gent. 


The Door, and Other Poems, by Daniel 
Sargent, *13. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger. 

This is a little book, but it is fine in 
quality. Mr. Sargent takes his themes us- 
ually from the common, friendly things of 
life, treats them with simplicity but with- 
out literalness, and illuminates them with 
fancy and imagination. A human note 
runs through all his poems, confiding, 
sympathetic, and pleasantly, quaintly 
humorous. 

“T sing the praises of the common door 

Which slams so loudly when the servant girl 


Forgets to close it — and the autumn roar 
Hastens to enter with its leaves awhirl.” 


Thus does the opening poem begin, and 
this stanza in its union of quiet musing, 
vivid description, and humorous quirk 
is fairly typical of the tone and character 
of most of the verse. 

The volume shows a considerable range; 
the handling of the various subjects is sure, 
deft, and graceful. “Old People in the 
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Spring”’ is the fruit of keen and kindly ob- 
servation; “‘Luigia” is a charming love 
lyric; “The Little Streams”’ is delightful 
pastoral verse; ‘‘A Voyage” is an enter- 
taining picture of three small boys la- 
beled by their sailor hats as battleships 
being convoyed by a spinster aunt to a 
circus; ‘The Annunciation”’ in its rever- 
ent and simple treatment of the theme has 
something of the quality of an old miracle 
play. These poems, selected almost at 
random, serve to illustrate the variety of 
Mr. Sargent’s work; one must read them 
in order to appreciate their delicacy, 
freshness, and fineness. 

The dedication is worth quoting: 


“T lay this wreath of verses on the grave 
Of Barrett Wendell for the smile he gave 
To verses when I laid them on his knee 
Just yesterday when he still sat with me.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


*,*All publications received will be acknowledged 
in this column. Works by Harvard men or relating 
to the University will be noticed or reviewed so far 
as is possible, 


Modernism in Religion, by J. Macbride Sterrett, 
A.M. ’70, D.D., Litt.D. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1922. Cloth, 186 pp. $1.50. 

The Unspeakable Gentleman, by J. P. Marquand, 
’15. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1922. 
Cloth, 265 pp. $1.75. 

La Course de Flambeau, par Paul Hervieu, with 
introduction, notes, and vocabulary by George 
Neely Henning, ’94. D.C. Heath & Co., New York: 
1922. Cloth, 151 pp. 84 cents. 

Little Theater Classics, Vol. IV, adapted and 
edited by Samuel A. Eliot, Jr., 12. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1922. Cloth, illustrated, 281 pp. 
$2. 
New Growths and Cancer, by Simeon Burt Wol- 
bach, M.D. ’03, Shattuck Professor of Pathologi- 
cal Anatomy in Harvard University, Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1922. Cloth, 53 pp. $1. 

Old Park Street and Its Vicinity, by Robert 
Means Lawrence, ’69. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1922. Cloth, illustrated, 
172 pp. $3. 

Philosophy and Civilization in the Middle Ages, by 
Maurice De Wulf, Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Louvain and in Harvard University. 
Princeton University Press: Princeton, N.J., 1922. 
Cloth, 313 pp. $3. 

Ovid’s Metamorphosis, translated into English 
blank verse by Brookes More, with a foreword by 
Frederic Allison Tupper, ’80. The Cornhill Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston. Boards, 56 pp. $1.25. 

The Peril of the Republic: Are We Facing Revolu- 
tion in the United States? by Daniel Chauncey 
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Brewer. G. P. Putnam’s Sons: New York and 
London, 1922. Cloth, 354 pp. $1.75. 

Random Memories, by Ernest Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, ’65. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1922. Cloth, illustrated, 263 pp. $4. 

Memorials of Willard Fiske, collected by his Lit- 
erary Executor, Horatio S. White, ’73. III. The 
Lecturer. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1922. Cloth, 
419 pp. $3. 

The Balance, by William Dana Orcutt, ’92. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1922. Cloth, 351 
pp. 


MARRIAGES 


*,* It is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the GrapuaTEs’ MaGazINE 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 


Albert Hale to Mabel Stedman, at 
Brookline, June 19, 1922. 

Allen French to Aletta Aycrigg Lil- 
libridge, at Jaffrey, N.H., June 17, 
1922. 

. Delcevare King to Margaret Kemp 
Ray, at Winchester, June 1, 1922. 

. Walter Russell Lord to Evelyn 
Rumsey, at Buffalo, N.Y., April 
19, 1922. 

. Pierpont Langley Stackpole to Mrs. 
Laura McGinley Knowles, at New 
York, N.Y., May 10, 1922. 

. Eliot Wadsworth to Mrs. Nancy 
Whitman Scull, at New York, 

. N.Y., July 10, 1922. 

. Guy Fairfax Cary to Mrs. Cynthia 
Rcche Burden, at Newport, R.L., 
July 24, 1922. 

. John Mead Adams to Virginia 
Dayton, at Pasadena, Cal., June 
14, 1922. 

. Lawrence Belding Cummings to 
Evelyn Price Willis, at Columbia, 
Mo., May 1, 1922. 

. Charles Atherton Hartwell to Har- 
riet Hatch, at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
June 24, 1922. 

. Walter Smith Sugden to Katharyn 
Donley, at Zanesville, Ohio, July 
6, 1922. 

[1905.] Daniel Theodore O’Connell to 
Mary E. Moran, at Allston, June 
21, 1922. 


1893. 


1894. 


Marriages 


[September 


1905. William Meredith Wharfield to 
Madeline Southworth, at Long- 
meadow, June 7, 1922. 

. Charlton Blackinton Hibbard to 
Esther Bender, at New York, N.Y., 
June 14, 1922. 

. Fairfield Goodale to Anna Bow- 
ditch Perkins, at Framingham, 
June 28, 1922. 

. William Minot to Elizabeth How- 
ard Chapman, at Hingham, May 
27, 1922. 

. Ralph Wilkinson Stearns to Mrs. 
Lila Woodbury Lane, at Water- 
town, June 1, 1922. 

. Lawrence Arnold Gale Miller to 
Florence Irene Chandler, at Bos- 
ton, May 26, 1922. 

. Louis Mudge Nichols to Josephine 
M. French, at Stratham, N.H., Au- 
gust 15, 1921. 

. Charles Joseph Nourse to Mar- 
garet Lawrence Strong, at Short 
Hills, N.J., June 3, 1922. 

. Clarence Little Hauthaway to Floy 
S. Wisner, at Memphis, Tenn., 
June 22, 1922. 

. Joseph Huntington Powers to 
Clara Morse Burdick, at Faneuil, 
June 22, 1922. 

. Thornton Kirkland Ware to Susan 
Lee, at Chestnut Hill, May 27, 
1922. 

. Joseph Wolfe Finkel to Rachel 
Frank, at Brookline, April 2, 1922. 

. Charles Lawrence Milward to 
Murry Margaret Molloy, at Water- 
town, June 26, 1922. 

. Israel Bernstein to Rebecca Thur- 
man, at Dorchester, June 25, 1922. 

. Alfred Charles Berolzheimer to 
Madeleine Rossin, at New York, 
N.Y., May 4, 1922. 

. Dana Hartshorn Bigelow to Laura 
Hersloff, at West Orange, N.J., 
Feb. 11, 1922. 

. Theodore Chadwick to Elizabeth 
Zerrahn, at Mattapan, June 3, 1922. 





1922] 


1913. 


1914. 


1915. 


Herman Riddle Page to Lois Ather- 
ton Dickinson, at Okanogan, Wash., 
June 25, 1922. 

Alfred Clarence Redfield to Martha 
Putnam, at Boston, June 7, 1922. 
Nelson Harvey Smith to Margaret 
Johnson, at Manchester, N.H., 
June 1, 1922. 

Ernest Bartholow Dustan to Dor- 
othy Parvin, at Plainfield, N.J., 
June 17, 1922. 

Harold St. John to Elizabeth 
Chandler, at Brookline, June 24, 
1922. 

Hugh Gallaher to Catharine Mc- 
Collester, at Claremont, N.H., 
June 24, 1922. 


[1915.] Irving Perry to Esther Hill Lan- 


1915. 


caster, at Boston, June 21, 1922. 
Stephen Atkins Hatch Rich to 
Mary Helen Streeter, at Belmont, 
June 30, 1922. 

Robe:t Johnson to Hazel Erminie 
Corey, at Winchester, June 3, 1922. 
Kenneth Ballard Murdock to Lau- 
rette Eustis Potts, at Willsborough, 
N.Y., June 24, 1922. 

Laurence Eaton Richardson to 
Anna A. Weed, at Sandwich, N.H., 
sune 24, 1922. 


[1916.] Frederick Roy Wilton to Mar- 


garet Kirkpatrick, at Dorchester, 
June 14, 1922. 

Joshua Baker, Jr., to Theodora 
Muldaur, at Elizabeth, N.J., May 
6, 1922. 


[1917.] Jarvis Thayer Beal to Florence 


Marion Nott, at Norwich, Vt., 
June 1, 1922. 

Lyscom Alonzo Bruce, Jr., to Mar- 
garet N. Luce, at Nashua, N.H., 
June 21, 1922. 

Charles Allerton Coolidge, Jr., 
to Alison Jones, at Boston, June 
14, 1922. 

Frank Hammond Copeland to Mil- 
dred A. McQuinn, at Brockton, 
June 27, 1922. 


Marriages 


1917. 


1917. 
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Richard Cushing Paine to Ellen 
Peabody Eliot, at Boston, June 3, 
1922. 

Walter Silz to Frieda Bertha Ru- 
precht Osgood, at Cambridge, June 
28, 1922. 


. Charles Prescott Stewart to Mar- 


garet McDonald, at New York, 
N.Y., June 3, 1922. 


. Clement Kimball Stodder to Ann 


Frances Matthews, at Dallas, Tex., 
Feb. 25, 1922. 


. Forrest Bond Wing to Margaret 


Haddock, at Wellesley, June 19, 
1922. 


. Edward Leo Bacon to Helen Bag- 


ley, at Cambridge, June 19, 1922. 


. John Farwell Anderson Davis to 


Marjorie Abbott Thomas, at Ham- 
ilton, July 1, 1922. 


. Henry Purkitt Kidder to Julia Ed- 


wards Howell, at Boston, June 24, 
1922. 


. James Knowles, Jr., to Jean Law- 


rence Trumbull, at Cambridge, 
June 24, 1922. 


. Victor Albert Kramer to Mildred 


Newman, at New York, N.Y., 
April 16, 1922. 


. Albert Edward MacDougall to Ina 


Brown, at Wilmington, Vt., July 
15, 1922. 

Franklin Eddy Parker, Jr., to Elea- 
nor Hathaway Perkins, at Green- 
wich, Conn., June 28, 1922. 


[1918.] Clinton Bowne Sherwood to Ma- 


1918. 


rion Rich, at Somerville, June 24, 
1922. 

Theodore Lyman Storer to Kath- 
erine Ladd Storey, at Boston, June 
1, 1922. 

Chauncey Lockhart Waddell to 
Catherine Hughes, at Washington, 
D.C., June 10, 1922. 


[1918.] Lewis Gibbens Warren to E. Lane 


1919. 


Bartlett, at Durant, Oklahoma, 
April 8, 1922. 
Cass Canfield to Katharine Temple 
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Emmet, at New York, N.Y., May 
24, 1922. 
[1919.] John Bradley Cumings to Kath- 
arine Hurd, at New York, N.Y., 
June 8, 1922. 
[1919.] Morton Scott Enslin to Ruth M. 
Tuttle, at Somerville, June 21, 1922. 
1919. Francis Whiting Hatch to Mar- 
jorie Katherine Kennard, at Caz- 
enovia, N.Y., June 27, 1922. 
1919. Howard Edward Hinners to Anne 
Edes Gardner, at Springfield, June 
12, 1922. 
1919. Murdoch Porter Johnson to Vir- 
ginia Long, at Framingham, June 
1, 1922. 
1919. Willard Wise McLeod to Ruth 
Scully, at Brockton, June 24, 1922. 
1919. Warwick Potter to Harriet Sears 
Amory, at Boston, June 15, 1922. 
[1919.] Charles Edward Thayer, 2d, to 
Barbara Hall, at Medford, May 27, 
1922. 
[1919.] Henry Otto Wendt to Frances 
Hoyt at Auburndale, June 17, 
1922. 
. William Walker Claflin to Ruth 
Putnam at Brookline, May 20, 
1922. 
. Charles Cox Conover to Marjorie 
Gardner at Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
April 8, 1922. 
. Russell Gerould to Virginia 
Vaughan, at Watertown, June 28, 
1922. 
. Ralph Bentley Farrar to Josephine 
Marguerite Gartley, at Bangor, 
Me., July 26, 1922. 
. George Edgar Ladd, Jr., to Helen 
Filene, at Weston, June 22, 1922. 
. Henry Glenn Powning, Jr., to Ma- 
rian Allen, at South Dartmouth, 
June 17, 1922. 
. Ralph Rogers Weaver to Olive 
May Ramsay, at Whitestone, L.I., 
N.Y., June 3, 1922. 
. Clarke Tileston Baldwin to Janice 
Liggett, at Newton, June 10, 1922. 


Marriages 


[September 


1922. Duncan Pomeroy Ferguson to Mary 
Frances Manley, at Madison, N.H., 
June 29, 1922. 

[1922]. Roscoe William Fitts to Lucy 
Doyle, at Old Orchard, June 15, 1922. 

1922. Louis Butler McCagg, Jr., to Kath- 
arine Glidden Winslow, at Boston, 
June 27, 1922. 

Geoffrey Story Smith to Katherine 
Coolidge, at Beverly Farms, June 
17, 1922. 

1922. William Whitman, 3d, to Marjorie 
Warren, at Boston, June 29, 1922. 

[1923]. John Gordon Winchester to Lilian 
Aldrich, at Boston, June 3, 1922. 

M.D. 1900. George Pratt Hunt to 
Florence Louise Patton, at North 
Adams, May 25, 1922. 

M.D. 1920. Richard Ilsley Smith to Rena 
May Greenwood, at Medford, 
June 24, 1922. 

M.D. 1921. Atwood Gates Nichols to 
Marguerite Elizabeth Faust, at 
Chestnut Hill, June 20, 1922. 

M.S. 1917-18. Joseph Gerard Nevins to 
Catherine Adelaide Dwyer, at New- 
port, R.L., June 26, 1922. 

LL.B. 1918. Philo Clarke Calhoun to 
Doris Antoinette Wheeler, at 
Bridgeport, Conn., June 15, 1922. 

L.S. 1912-15. Charles Frederick Mac- 
Gill to Helen Fay Jewett, at New- 
ton, June 29, 1922. 

LL.B. 1916. Harold Melrose Stern to 
Marion Ella Levi, at New York, 
N.Y., March 19, 1922. 

LL.B. 1917. Bruce Ditmas Bromley to 
Esther Baldwin, at Brooklyn, N.Y., 
May 10, 1922. 

LL.B. 1917. Herbert Urban Smith to 
Emma Burdette Hopkins, at Win- 
chester, May 26, 1922. 

L.S. 1914-17. Charles Franklin Ely to 
Georgiana Morrison, at Laporte, 
Ind., June 28, 1922. 

LL.B. 1921. Daniel Willard, Jr., to Mary 
Beale, at Wallace, Idaho, June 14, 
1922. 





1922] Necrology 


LL.B. 1922. Hollis Ankeny Cross to Har- 
riette Nevins Hill, at Boston, June 
15, 1922. 

D.M.D. 1915. James Howard Reed to 
Laura Louisa Real, at New York, 
N.Y., June 1, 1922. 

D.M.D. 1921. Clyde Howard Eaton to 
Clara May Phinney, at Topsham, 
Me., June 29, 1922. 

A.M. 1921. Erik Achorn to Rebecca 
Sullivan, at Boston, June 2, 1922. 


NECROLOGY 
Graduates 


The College 


. Robert Samuel Rantoul, LL.B., A. 
M., d. at Beverly Farms, May 1, 
1922. 

. Wesley Caleb Sawyer, A.M., d. at 
San José, Cal., Jan. 25, 1921. 

. William Munroe Courtis, A.M., d. 
at Detroit, Mich., June 19, 1922. 

. James Bartlett Gregg, S.T.D. 
(hon.) d. at Chestnut Hill, May 7, 
1922. 

. Henry Marion Howe, LL.D. (hon). 
d. at Bedford Hills, N.Y., May 14, 
1922. 

. Richard Theodore Greener, d. at 
Chicago, IIl., May 2, 1922. 

. William Lawrence Porter, d. at 
Adirondack, N.Y., May 4, 1922. 

. Edward Graeff West, M.D., d. at 
Boston, June 10, 1922. 

. Henry Thomas Oxnard, d. at New 
York, N.Y., June 8, 1922. 

. Clarence Getchell, d. at Exeter, 
N.H., June 25, 1922. 

. Frank Hamlin, d. at Chicago, IIL, 
May 8, 1922. 

. Edward Hall Nichols, M.D., A.M., 
d. at Boston, June 12, 1922. 

. Joseph Wheelock Lund, LL.B., d. 
at Boston, May 6, 1922. 

. Perley Doe, d. at Canyon City, 
Colo., May 30, 1922. 


1893. 


1896. 


1897. 


1899. 


1900. 
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Henry Orlando Marcy, Jr., M.D., 
d. at Newton, May 29, 1922. 
Albert Martin Kales, LL.B., d. at 
Evanston, Ill., July 27, 1922. 
Alfred Henry Childs, M.D., d. at 
Dublin, N.H., April 29, 1922. 
Arthur Floyd Griffiths, d. at San 
Francisco, Cal., June 12, 1922. 
Howard Haines Lowry, d. at 
Pasadena, Cal., May 30, 1922. 


. Kennett Farrar Burnes, d. at St. 


Louis, Mo., May 25, 1922. 


. Charles Ben Van Wie, d. at Cam- 


bridge, April 25, 1922. 


. Charles Edward McGlensey, d. at 


Philadelphia, Pa., July 5, 1922. 


. Warren Harvey Small, d. at New 


Rochelle, N.Y., May 12, 1922. 


. Harold Hoyt Tilton, d. at Eliza- 


beth, N.J., July 2, 1922. 


. Alfred Phineas Hanchett, Jr., d. at 


Council Bluffs, Ia., April 22, 1922. 


. Ray Greene Huling, d. at Newton- 


ville, May 21, 1922. 


. Burgess Allison Edwards, d. at 


Shanghai, China, May 14, 1922. 


. Malcolm Dodd, d. at Boston, April 


22, 1922. 


. Julian Henry Spitz, d. at Brook- 


line, July 1, 1922. 
David Trautman Schwartz, d. at 
New Orleans, La., May 5, 1922. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


1893. 


1909. 


1910. 


Emberson Edward Proper, A.M., 
d. at Goshen, N.Y., August 4, 1921. 
Hanford Wisner Edson, A.M., d. at 
Lyons, N.Y., Dec. 26, 1921. 
Troward Harvey Marshal, Ph.D., 
d. at Rochester, N.Y., May 12, 
1922. 


Law School 


Smith Mead Weed, d. at Platts- 
burgh, N.Y., June 7, 1920. 

Clark Bates Montgomery, d. at 
Hollywood, Cal., June, 1920. 
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1871 


1877. 


1894. 


1900. 


1915. 


1919. 


Necrology 


. Timothy Christopher Coogan, d. at 
Oakland, Cal,, May 24, 1921. 
Arthur Brewster Emmons, d, at 
Newport, R.I., July 12, 1922. 
Joseph Fithian Tatem, d. at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Oct. 19, 1921. 

Henry Frederick Cochems, d. at 
Salida, Colo., Sept. 23, 1921. 
David Dudley Crenshaw, d. at 
Dermott, Ark., Oct. 18, 1921. 
John Wesley Threlfall, d. at Port- 
land, Ore., Jan. 15, 1921. 


Medical School 

. David Pollard Flanders, d. at Bel- 
fast, Me., July 9, 1920. 

. Warren Adams Wright, d. Jan. 6, 
1919. 

. Benjamin Addison Sawyer, d. at 
Bradford, May 28, 1920. 

. Calvin Pratt, d. at Bridgewater, 
June 17, 1922. 

. Albert Holmes Ammidown, A.M., 
d. at St. Augustine, Fla., Nov. 23, 
1920. 

. George Levi Brown, d. at Buffalo, 

N.Y., July 8, 1920. 

. Reed McColloch Baird, d. at 
Wheeling, W. Va., Feb. 28, 1922. 

. Francis Pierce Silva, d. at Boston, 
July 13, 1922. 

. Joseph Benedict Lyons, d. 
Charlestown, July 18, 1922. 


at 


Scientific School 


. Joseph Trimble Rothrock, d. at 
West Chester, Pa., June 2, 1922. 


Divinity School 
. Julian Clifford Jaynes, d. at Prince 
Edward Island, Can., June 7, 1922. 


Dental School 
. Albert Thompson McMurray, d. at 
Fredericton, N.B., Can., Jan. 16, 
1922. 
. Charles Henry Patton, d. at St. 
Stephens, N.B., Can., April 8, 1922. 


1889. 


[September 


School of Veterinary Medicine 
Henry Stockton Lewis, d. at Chel- 
sea, Jan. 4, 1920. 


Honorary Degree 


. Hugh Henry Hanna, A.M., d. at 


Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 31, 1920. 


. Sir Henry Angst, LL. D., d. at 


Regensberg, Switzerland, May 14, 
1922. 


. Edgar Montgomery Cullen, LL.D., 


d. at Brooklyn, N.Y., May 23, 
1922. 


. Henry Pomeroy Davison, LL.D., d. 


at Locust Valley, N.Y., May 6, 
1922. 


Temporary JHlembers 
The College 


. Gardiner Felch McCandless, d. at 


Pelham Manor, N.Y., May 7, 1922. 


. Erastus Boyden Colby, d. at Jay, 


Me., March 19, 1922. 


. Pickering Dodge, d. at Washing- 


ton, D.C., July 6, 1922. 


. Edward Bixby Stewart, d. at Troy, 


N.Y., Jan. 23, 1921. 


. Moses Ibn-Isaac-Faraj Reuben, d. 


at Allston, Dec. 8, 1921. 


. John Cole Hayden Richardson, d. 


at Dennis, July 16, 1922. 


. Charles Norton Barney, M.D., d. 


at Denver, Colo., April 6, 1922. 


. Laurence Endicott, d. at Portland, 


Ore., July 30, 1922. 


. Charles Henry Wyman, d. at Den- 


ver, Colo., Aug. 30, 1915. 


. James Woodbury Twombly, M.D., 


d. at Stoughton, Feb. 21, 1922. 


. Franklin Lambert Hunt, Jr., d. at 


Marshfield, May 19, 1922. 


. Peter Jacob Waldstein, d. at Bay- 


onne, N.J., June 8, 1922. 


. Milton Genensky, d. at Brookfield, 


Nov. 19, 1920. 


. Frank Hadley Gibson, d. at Brat- 


tleboro, Vt., July 2, 1922. 
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Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


1907-08. Henry Martyn Hoyt, Jr., d. at 
New York, N.Y., Aug. 25, 1920. 


Law School 


1857-58. James Swan Whitton, d. at San 
Diego, Cal., May 17, 1921. 
1858-59. Joseph Bryan Cumming, d. at 
Augusta, Ga., May 15, 1922. 
1860-62. John Turner Bray, d. at Stan- 
ardsville, Va., May 20, 1920. 
1875-76. James Robertson Carey, d. at 
Salem, Ohio, March 31, 1921. 
1876-77. Guy Worth Kinney, d. at To- 
ledo, Ohio, Feb. 13, 1922. 
1884-85. James Cameron Packer, d. at 
Sunbury, Pa., March 11, 1919. 
1889-90. Calvin Henry Mills, d. at Chi- 
cago, Ill., May 10, 1922. 

1890-92. James Geoffrey McMurry, d. at 
Denver, Colo., Dec. 30, 1921. 
1902-04. Nathaniel White Hobbs, d. at 
Concord, N.H., Aug. 2, 1921. 


Medical School 


1862-63. Foster Thayer, d. at Riverhead, 
N.Y., May 17, 1917. 

1870-71. Rufus Woodward Gifford, d. at 
Sturbridge, May 17, 1921. 

1871-72. Herbert Richard Carter, d. at 
Port Elgin, N.B., Can., March 20, 
1921. 


Scientific School 


1861-62. Arthur Fuller, d. at Boston, 
April 21, 1822. 


Dental School 


1874-75. Elijah Munger, d. at Niantic, 
Conn., Nov. 28, 1921. 


School of Business Administration 


1919-20. Richard MacKneb Woolworth, 
d. near Parry Sound, Ont., Can., 
June 18, 1920. 


University Notes 


UNIVERSITY NOTES 

The Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration is to issue a quarterly period- 
ical entitled The Harvard Business Re- 
view. 

The Harvard Engineering Camp was 
held at Squam Lake, New Hampshire, 
from June 17 to August 11. 

A new laboratory devoted to the study 
of cancer has been opened by the Cancer 
Commission of Harvard University. It 
adjoins the Collis P. Huntington Hospi- 
tal on Huntington Avenue and Wiggles- 
worth Street, Boston. The building is 
eighty by thirty-nine feet and contains 
three stories and a basement. The speak- 
ers at the opening of the laboratory were 
Dr. Henry P. Walcott, chairman of the 
Cancer Commission, Dr. David L. Edsall, 
Dean of the Medical School, and Dr. 
Francis C. Wood, Director of the Cancer 
Institute at Columbia University. 

Since the retirement of Professor Ed- 
ward L. Mark as Professor Emeritus, a 
number of his former pupils have united 
to secure a portrait of him by Mr. Leopold 
Seyffert for the Zodlogical Laboratory 
which he so long directed. 

An explosion of liquid oxygen in the 
basement of the Jefferson Physical Labo- 
ratory on May 19 instantly killed Atherton 
Kinsley Dunbar, ’17, Fellow for Research 
in Cryogenic Engineering in the Engineer- 
ing School, and William Connell, a carpen- 
ter employed in the building. Several stu- 
dents were injured. 

The observance of Memorial Day took 
the form of a noonday service in Appleton 
Chapel under the joint auspices of the 
Harvard Memorial Society and the James 
A. Shannon Post of the American Legion. 
Professor John Tucker Murray, ’99, of the 
Department of English, was the speaker. 

Antonio de Cugnac, a student of natural 
history at the University of Paris, the son 
of a French general, has been selected as 
next year’s holder of the Victor E. Chap- 
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man Fellowship, which carries a stipend 
of $1650. 

According to the annual report of the 
secretary of the Social Service Committee 
of the Brooks House Association, 384 
members of Harvard University were 
engaged in social service work during 
the last academic year. 

Thomas W. Lamont, ’92, has given to 
the College Library a complete set (171 
numbers and 20 supplements) and second 
copies of numbers 1 to 115 of La Libre 
Belgique, the paper published secretly in 
Belgium from February, 1915, to Novem- 
ber 12, 1918. 

Hanford MacNider, ’11, National Com- 
mander of the American Legion, was the 
guest of honor at the annual dinner of the 
Harvard Union on May 24. Professor 
Julian L. Coolidge, ’95, Professor Jchn 
Tucker Murray, ’99, and Vinton Chapin, 
23, vice-president of the Union, made 
short addresses. 

The committee appointed last year by 
the Harvard Corporation to draw up a 
general plan for the future physical devel- 
opment of the University has been en- 
larged by the addition to its membership 
of President Lowell, Charles F. Adams, 
’88, treasurer of the University, George 
Wigglesworth, ’74, president of the Board 
of Overseers, and Henry V. Hubbard, ’97, 
professor of landscape architecture. The 
original members of the committee were 
Charles A. Coolidge, ’81, and Guy Lowell, 
92, and they will continue to serve. 

A new Masonic lodge, “The Harvard 
Lodge,” has been established at the Cam- 
bridge Masonic Temple. Candidates for 
degrees in this lodge must be men con- 
nected with Harvard University as offi- 
cers, instructors, students, or employees. 

A tablet in memory of Warren Andrew 
Locke, 69, who was the Harvard College 
Organist and Choir Master from 1882 to 
1910, was dedicated in Appleton Chapel 
on May 831. Professor Francis G. Pea- 
body, ’69, who had charge of the religious 


The Associated Harvard Clubs in Boston 


[September 


services in the Chapel during virtually 
the whole period of Mr. Locke’s incum- 
bency, made the dedicatory address. 
The College Choir under the direction of 
Archibald T. Davison, ’06, furnished the 
music. The tablet was given by the mem- 
bers of the class of 1869. 


THE ASSOCIATED HARVARD 
CLUBS IN BOSTON 


Between two and three thousand men 
attended the meeting of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs in Boston June 16 and 17, 
Every man upon registering received a 
red and black hatband, a red and black 
necktie, a badge bearing his name, and 
tickets entitling him to the privileges of 
the meeting. The first session was held 
in the evening of June 15, in the Harvard 
Club of Boston. Bruno Newman, ’05, 
of the Harvard Club of Mexico, and 
G. C. Byers, ’14, of the Harvard Club of 
Buenos Aires, appealed for help in raising 
money for scholarships for boys in Mexico 
and the Argentine. Thomas W. Slocum, 
90, representing the Harvard Club of 
New York, tendered one scholarship for 
Mexico and one for the Argentine. 

On the following morning a number of 
alumni assembled in Sanders Theatre 
and heard a series of talks by members of 
the Faculty on various aspects of student 
life to-day. President Lowell presided; 
Dean Greenough spoke on the Freshman 
Dormitories; Dr. Roger I. Lee on Physi- 
cal Examination and compulsory Physi- 
cal Exercise for Freshmen; Professor Ed- 
gell on Choice of Studies; Professor Mer- 
riman on General Examinations; and As- 
sistant Dean Edward A. Whitney on the 
Work of the Tutors. After the morning 
session a buffet luncheon was served in 
Memorial Hall. 

President E. M. Grossman presided at 
the afternoon session in Sanders Theatre. 
The reports of the committees on policy 
in publicity and on relations of students 
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and alumni of Graduate Schools to the 
University aroused much interest and 
provoked a good deal of discussion. Pres- 
ident Eliot arrived, was escorted to the 
platform and received a hearty and af- 
fectionate ovation; he made a brief speech, 
and a few minutes later when the discus- 
sion of the Jewish question became warm 
he made a second speech that effectively 
terminated the discussion. The report of 
the committee on relations of students and 
alumni of the Graduate Schools to the 
University resulted in the adoption of res- 
olutions recommending the erection of 
dormitories for graduate students, more 
definite arrangements for graduate school 
alumni at alumni meetings, and more 
active hospitality on the part of Harvard 
College graduates in the graduate schools 
towards students who come to Harvard 
from other colleges. 

Langdon P. Marvin, ’98, of New York, 
was elected President of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs for next year; G. A. Mor- 
ison, 00, of Milwaukee, was elected secre- 
tary, and Mackey Wells, ’08, of Milwau- 
kee, treasurer. Vice-presidents were 
elected as follows: of the New England 
division, Howard Corning, ’90, of Bangor, 
Maine; of the Eastern division, Edward 
H. Letchworth, °02, of Buffalo, N.Y.; of 
the central division, Charles T. Greve, 
84, of Cincinnati, Ohio; of the western 
division, Edward P. Davis, 99, of St. 
Paul, Minn.; of the southern division, 
Henry U. Sims, LL.B. ’97, of Birming- 
ham, Ala.; of the southwestern division, 
Leighton Miles, ’07, of Kansas City, Mo.; 
of the Pacific division, Benjamin H. Dib- 
blee, ’99, of San Francisco, Cal.; of the 
Canadian division, R. E. L. Kittredge, ’07, 
of Toronto, Can.; of the European divi- 
sion, James Hazen Hyde, ’98, of Paris, 
France. It was voted to hold next year’s 
meeting in Kansas City. 

At six o’clock the alumni assembled at 
the Harvard Club of Boston for the par- 
ade to Symphony Hall where the dinner 
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was to be held. About 2200 alumni were 
in line. The parade according to classes 
was led by Brigadier-General Samuel D. 
Parker, ’91; the aides who led the various 
groups were: C. K. Cummings, '93, L. W. 
Jenkins, 96, Edward L. Rantoul, ’97, S. 
H. Wolcott, 03, William MeN. Rand, 09, 
W. A. Barron, Jr., °14, W. J. Bingham, 
16, G. A. Percy, °18, and R. E. Gross, 
°19. The older classes dined at tables that 
filled the floor of Symphony Hall; the 
younger classes had a_ buffet dinner in 
the lobbies and went up into the galleries 
for the speaking. There was much class 
cheering. During the dinner A. T. Davi- 
son, ’06, played selections on the organ. 
Robert F. Herrick, ’90, was toastmaster. 
The speakers were President Lowell, 
E. M. Grossman, ’96, Langdon P. Marvin, 
*98, Mitchell D. Follansbee, 92, Thomas 
W. Slocum, ’90, and Eliot Wadsworth, 
98. The Glee Club sang, and seventy 
members of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra gave a concert. j 
At two sessions of the meeting, one on 
Friday afternoon, June 16, and one on 
Saturday morning, June 17, the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, the 
Harvard Bureau of Economic Research, 
the Department of Economics, and the 
Bureau of Business Research gave jointly 
a brief course of lectures in the new Lec- 
ture Hall. Professor C. J. Bullock spoke 
on Forecasting Business Conditions, Pro- 
fessor M. T. Copeland on Research in 
Business, Professor A. A. Young on the 
Profession of the Economist, and Dean W. 
B. Donham on Training Men for Execu- 
tive Positions in Industry. Likewise at 
the Fogg Art Museum Edward W. Forbes, 
the Director, spoke on some of the recent 
acquisitions, and at the Boylston and 
Gibbs Laboratories Professor T. W. Rich- 
ards gave interesting talks. In the Treas- 
ure Room of the Library there was an 
exhibition of books published by mem- 
bers of the Faculty and by the Harvard 
University Press. 
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On Saturday, June 17, the weather was 
not propitious for the field day at Nan- 
tasket. Nevertheless the attendance was 
large; more than 2000 men reported for 
the clambake luncheon, which was served 
in tents. Various baseball games were 
played in the afternoon, among them one 
between the Harvard Club of Boston and 
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the Harvard Club of New York, and one 
1908 and 1909. 
Dinner was served in the evening in the 


between the classes of 


Palm garden, and was followed by a 
vaudeville that greatly 
delighted the large audience. The re- 
turn boat arrived in Boston about mid- 


entertainment 


night. 
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CAN YOU PAY 
YOUR DEBTS? 


R the average man and woman life is chiefly made up of the business of living. In 
that process people assume all sorts of obligations — they must — which are as real 
as business paper and must be met as promptly. Default in either case is disastrous ; 
the defaulting business man ceases to have credit and goes out of business; the social 
or moral or political defaulter just disappears. 

Few realize that being born puts us in debt. 

No fault of ours, but a fact. Dame Nature issues our paper as soon as we utter that 
first cry. No wonder it is a cry‘of fear. That paper really constitutes a more serious 
obligation than any other promise to pay we ever issue. 


IT HAS NO SPECIFIC DUE DATE 


But it will certainly mature; it will not be forgotten or lost or destroyed by fire, nor 
will it be forgiven. 
It may mature to-morrow ; it may not mature in forty years. 
The average man has to shake himself together to realize that any such obligation 
exists. Think a moment! 
Who paid for your upbringing ? — Did you ? 
Who paid for your education ? — Did you? 


Possibly in part if you worked your way through college. But having graduated from 
college or elsewhere, you (the average boy) go to work. Now, perhaps, you break even; 
you do not yet begin to repay what you owe; you can't. 

Then you start in busigess. Obligations rapidly multiply ; you begin to understand 
what a dollar means and especially you learn that you must pay your debts. 

Then (if you are so fortunate) you marry and then again, perhaps, children come. 
Obligation now piles on obligation. 

No one can properly meet those obligations but you. Suppose you die 
one fine day. Then your family will discover the due date of your paper. 


IT WILL ALL MATURE AT THAT MOMENT 


Have you made provision for that ? 
Can your estate pay up? 
If not, who will pay ? 


Somebody must. IT’S THE LAW. i smasdeatt bates Wh wil nev tail 
what form that payment may take, ask any agent of the New York Life. He ‘ll tell you. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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BETTY ALDEN 


A new pattern of Hollowware and Flat- 
ware produced by Reed & Barton. 


The Principal Pieces 


Tea Service, Five o'clock, Tea, Dessert and 
Table Spoons, Dessert and Table Forks in 
various weights, Dessert and Table Knives. 
ALSO 
about fifty miscellaneous Serving and Indi- 
vidual Pieces. 
STERLING SILVERWARE — THE GIFT OF GIFTS 


Our stock of the famous Reed & Barton 
Silverware is particularly complete and we 
are adding to it constantly. 
Whether you desire a full set or odd pieces 
to perfect your collection we can supply you. 
Ordersbymail given special attention, write us. 
PEARLS, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, 
Watcues, STATIONERY = 


We desire you to inspect our store, wholly 
built over and with new and fresh stock. 
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is 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 
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‘TRUST COMPANY SERVICE 


i ‘HE ensuing months and years will present many 

opportunities but more obligations to the progres- 
sive trust company. Its services must be made as intensely 
practical, helpful and personal as possible. The giving of 
dependable counsel must be considered as much a matter 
of course as the accurate handling of clerical details. Trust 
funds must be administered with unusual discretion. 
Strenuous cooperation will be a vital factor in rebuilding 
foreign markets. 


Each of the six major departments of the Old Colony 
Trust Company is better prepared today than ever before 
to render its particular kind of specialized service to all 
who may need it. Complete facilities are available for 
every branch of Commercial Banking. Through its Trust 
Department, this company is uncommonly well prepared 
to act in every fiduciary capacity for both corporations 
and individuals. Its Foreign Department can be of great 
value in financing international trade. High standards of 
serviceability obtain also in the Bond, Transfer, and 
Vault Departments. 


By reason of the progressive administration. of its 
policies, its position in the field of banking and its thor- 
oughly modern equipment, this company is exception- 
ally well-qualified to handle the finances of individuals, 
estates and corporations. 


We shall be glad to send you our booklet: 
“« How We Can Serve Our Clients.’ 
Address Dept. H. 


Oxtp-Cotony Trust Company 
BOSTON. 
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Convevancers Title Pusurance Company 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


CAPITAL, $500,000 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE TITLES EXAMINED 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON BOSTON PROPERTY 





Over $40,000,000 sold, chiefly to Trustees, in sums of 
$500 to $100,000, with Titles guaranteed. 


ALBERT D. Bosson FREDERICK C. Bownpitcu, President 
Howarp K. Brown James R. CarreET, Secretary 
Finance Committee 














ESTABLISHED loic 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 
LITTLE BUILDING: TREMONT COR. BOYLSTON 


Telephone Beach 4743 
Articles in our stock suitable for Men’s Christmas Gifts 
have been selected with a special view to their utility 
Shetland Sweaters, Mufflers, Umbrellas, Dressing Cases 


Many useful leather and silver novelties 


Send for Special Christmas Baoklet of Useful Gifts for 
Men and Boys classified according to prices 


One of our Gift Certificates is suggested as a solution of the question of 
what to give the man for whom it is difficult to make a selection 
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CHECKING ACCOUNTS SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


CAMBRIDGE TRUST COMPANY 


1336 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., COR. HOLYOKE ST. 
CAMBRIDCE, MASS. 








SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS TRUST DEPARTMENT 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE. — 


The Financing Mechanism of — 
International Commerce 


By EDGAR S. FURNISS 
$2.50 postpaid 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 



































Security 
and 
Service 


URING its ninety-one years, this bank has main- 
tained a position of financial strength by the 
practice of banking methods which assure to de- 
positors the security of their funds. On this foundation, 
it has developed a broad range of service by which it 
seeks to promote the financial and business interests of 


its customers. 


The Merchants National Bank 
of Boston 
28 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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UNION SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
50 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. ° 


GEORGE G. BRADFORD STEPHEN F. WADSWORTH 
Manager Sub-Manager 


TRUSTEES 


CHARLES F. ADAMS ARTHUR B. CHAPIN 





JOHN S. AMES CHARLES E. COTTING 
GEORGE G. BRADFORD RUSSELL G. FESSENDEN 
GEORGE C. LEE 


PIONEER VAULTS OF NEW ENGLAND 


























BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


60 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., LONDON 
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Information, Counsel and Service 


relating to Investment questions are 
needed to greater or less extent by 
everyone. 


Our Experience, Judgment and Facilities 
are equally available to Persons, Cor- 
porations and Institutions of small or 
large wealth. 


Estabrook & Co. 


15 State St., Boston 
24 Broad St., New York 


Hartford * Springfield 
Providence New Bedford 














Investment Bonds 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 


Established 1848 


44 State Street, Boston, 8 
New York Chicago 


Higginson & Co. 


30, Lombard Street, London, E. C. 3 
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HUMAN TRAITS 


AND THEIR SOCIAL . 
ae naan Parkinson & Burr 
By IRWIN EDMAN 
“The clearest, most direct and authoritative INVE STM E N T S E C U RITIE S 


statement thus far made of the consensus of 
present psychological scholarship regarding 
the human equipment and its typical be- 


havior.” — Ordway Tead in The Dial. 53 STATE STREET 


Crown 8vo. iv + 467 pp. 
$3.00 


BOSTON 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 
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HOTEL TOURAINE 


In Boston Universally esteemed for its luxury, 


beauty and distinctive homelike at- 
mosphere. 


You have a choice of three 
excellently conducted hotels: 


AL TT PARKER HOUSE 


A family hotel of traditions and ex- 
ceptional comfort. Perfectly appointed. 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 


In the financial district. World-wide 
J. R. WHIPPLE CORP. reputation for New England cooking. 


SHMMIIIVUCHUUUUURUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUU0U 000000 0EUUUUUE TAA 
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have made them more popular than ever. Consumers will demand them. 
Specify the following tickets : 


AFC Ginghams Utility Ginghams Staple Ginghams Romper Cloth 
Seersuckers Chambrays Bleached Madras 


1921 Cloth Daisy Cloth Tunis Cloth Teazle Down Fleecedown Smyrna Cloth 
Panola Cloth Denims ACA Tickings 76s and G B Muslins Grain Bags 
Worsted Dress Goods 


Serges Cheviots Panamas 


Manufactured by 


AMOSKEAG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MANCHESTER, N. H., U.S. A. 
Ames Building, Boston 34 Thomas St., New York 
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HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


Established 1888 


Members of New York, Boston and Chicago 
Stock Exchanges 


Investment 
Securities 


60 Congress St. 42 Broadway 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND 
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Why Water Power A ttracts 


Far-Seeing Investors 








H‘YE you ever stopped to consider the vast sum 
of money invested in water power? 

Nearly forty per cent. of the power for the country’s 
public utilities now comes from hydro-electric plants, 
and you will find many reasons why far-seeing inves- 
tors have been so strongly attracted by the securities 
of these properties. 

Water power plants are practically free from labor 
troubles and they cannot suffer from fuel famine or in- 
ability to get raw materials. Sources are self-replenishing 
and inexhaustible and maintenance is lower than for 
any other kind of plant. All things combine to make 
a well-planned and carefully managed water power 
development, perhaps the most stable type of invest- 
ment property. 

Stone & Webster are pioneers in water power. We 
offer you investments in our various properties backed 
by the experience of long leadership. For thirty years 
we have been financing, constructing and managing 
important properties. 

We are glad to send specific offerings of our water 
power securities on request. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


‘ .INVESTM ENTJ 


DIVISION 
y 


Ys 
BOSTON, 147 Milk Street NEW YORK, NW i20 Broadway CHICAGO, 38 S. Dearborn Street 
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Preparatorp and Professional Schools 





LAKE PLACID SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS 
Sound College Preparatory Work 


The usual advantages of a small boarding school with the 
unusual advantages of year round OUTDOOR LIFE 
PUBLIC SPEAKING. DEBATING. MUSIC. 


WINTERS IN FLORIDA 
On Biscayne Bay, 5 miles south of Miami. 


STUY VESANT 


WARRENTON VIRGINI4 


A HOME SCHOOL FOR BOyYs 
In the foothills of the Blue Ridge, 
Fifty miles west of Washington. 


EQUIPMENT: Ninety Acres, New Buildings, Open air 
Gymnasium. 

SCHOLARSHIP: Small Classes, Individual Instructig, 
Preparation for Yale, Harvard and all other colleges, 


ATHLETICS: Usual school sports, Football, Basebaj 





Tennis ; also Golf, Riding, Fox Hunting, and Wee. 
end camping trips. 
LOWER SCHOOL FOR BOYS 9 TO 13 
UPPER SCHOOL FOR BOYS 4 TO COLLEGE 
TERMS $1000 SEND FOR CATALOG 
EDWIN B. KING, M.A. (Yale), Headmaster 


FALL AND SPRING 
In the Adirondacks, at Whiteface Inn on Lake Placid. 


Golf. Tennis. Boating. Athletics. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog to 
HERBERT L. MALCOLM, LAKE PLACID, N.Y. 


Parvard Dental School 


As candidates for the degree of Doctor of Dental Medicine, the school receives graduates of Arts or 
Sciences of approved colleges or scientific schools and students who have completed a year in Harvari 
College or in any approved college or scientific school. 
All applicants must present evidence that they have such knowledge of English as is ordinarily obtained 
in one year in an approved college (six semester hours) ; Biology (six semester hours); Chemistry (ij 
semester hours) ; and twelve semester hours of electives from the following: — 

A modern foreign language. Mathematics. History. Technical drawing. Shop practice. Psychology, 

Economics. ‘i 
A certificate of the completion of one year of work in Physics in an approved high school or one year 
college Physics. 
A certificate of the completion of one year of work in Biology (Zodlogy and Botany) in an approved 
high school, or one year college Biology. Either Physics or Biology must be taken in college. 
The fifty-fifth year of the school begins September 24, 1923. 
For details in regard to the requirements and catalogue, address 

Dr. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass, 


Law School of Harbard Anibersity 











TERMS OF ADMISSION. 
The following men will be admitted as regular students and candidates for a 
degree : — 
Graduates of Colleges of high grade. 


Graduates of other Colleges of approved standing who ranked in the first third of 


the Class during the Senior year. 


The follcwing men will be admitted as special students, but not as candidates for 


a degree : — 
Graduates of approved Law Schools. 
The School will open in 1923 on Monday, September 24. 
For further information communicate with 


THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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| The Browne and Nichols 


School for Boys 


Cambridge, Mass. 
40th year began Sept. 25, 1922. 
Nichols Field, playground on Charles River, 
opposite Soldiers Field. 


Preparatory Department for younger boys. 


GEORGE H. BROWNE, ’78, 
WILLARD REED, ’91. 











CAMBRIDGE REAL ESTATE 
Residence, Business and Investment Property 


in the vicinity of the University 


BENJAMIN P. ELLIS 


and 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 


(Succeeding Ellis & Melledge) 


HARVARD SQUARE 
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THE DRAMA 


DICKINSON’S 


Chief Contemporary Dramatists 
First Series: $4.00 
Second Series: $4.50 


NEILSON’S 
Chief Elizabethan Dramatists 
$4.25 


MATTHEWS’S 
Chief European Dramatists 
$4.00 


BAKER’S 
Dramatic Technique 
$4.75 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
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to do business. 





LUCE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


71-73 Murray St., New York 


Employs about 80 persons in reading more newspapers and 
periodicals than are read by any other office in the world, who 
cut from them — to order — matter for Public Men, Officials, 
Financiers, Lawyers, Reformers, Authors, Candidates, and others 
with a personal interest; Organizations of all kinds; Railroad, 
Insurance, Manufacturing, and other Corporations; Contractors, 
Supply Houses, and all sorts of business concerns that seek con- 
tracts or trade from a distance, and want to know of chances 


Booklet, terms, and suggestions as to how we can help, sent on request 


DEALERS IN NEWSPAPER INFORMATION 


8 Bosworth St., Boston 
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A CONTEMPORARY AND 
PERMANENT HISTORY 


OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





Are you as a graduate interested in maintaining a com- 
plete record of the University in the index of which 
you can find mention of any man who has affected the 
life of the University and every event of consequence ? 

















This is the function of 


THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ 
MAGAZINE 


which prints quarterly 


. A Review of the life and growth of the University by the University Editor. 

. News from more than 60 College Classes, 80 Harvard Clubs, and the Associa- 
tions of all the Professional Schools. 

. A compact and authentic record of College sports. 

. Special Articles on Undergraduate Student Life contributed by the Student 
Editor and other undergraduates. 

. Many articles of general interest by eminent Harvard men. 

. Memoirs and Portraits of the most distinguished of our worthies, views of the 
new College buildings as they are erected, athletic groups, facsimiles of 
rare Harvardiana, etc. 

. A record of the literary productions of Harvard men, and critical. reviews of 
the more important works. 

8. The Official Records of the Corporation and Overseers, list of Marriages, 
and the Necrology of the Alumni. 
g. Each volume, with illustrations, averages about 800 pages. 


The Governing Boards regard it as a valuable medium for extending 
the influence and making known the resources of Harvard University. 
Published guarterly in Sept., Dec., March, and June. 

Annual Subscription, in advance Four Dollars. 

Single Copies... ....... One Dollar and Fifteen Cents. 

Annual Postage on Foreign Subscriptions . . . . Forty Cents. 

Annual Postage on Canadian Subscriptions . . Twenty Cents. 

Send Subscriptions and Orders to 
THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE 
321 Shawmut Bank Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Of Permanent Value to the Student of History 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


By HOWARD ROBINSON 


Under the Editorship of JAMES T. SHOTWELL 


Just Published 


A survey of the growth of the British Empire from the first days of English oversea settle- 
ment to the present day. After the background of commercial and naval development is 
briefly traced, the evolution of colonial interests is followed through the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, with due attention to the influences of the Industrial Revolution and the 

Napoleonic struggle. Two-thirds of the book treats of the growth of the Empire in the past 
one hundred years. The rise of each great Dominion is carefully traced in separate chapters. 
The work is completed by a full treatment of the present-day imperial organization, and the 
effects of the war. 


475 pp. of text, 19 maps and 2 charts. Students’ Edition, $2.75. Library Edition, $3.50. 


MODERN AND THE INDUSTRIAL 
CONTEMPORARY HISTORY OF 
EUROPEAN HISTORY ENGLAND 


By J. SALWYN SCHAPIRO By ABBOTT PAYSON USHER 


Ninth Impression The first few chapters are devoted to the 
general problems of industrial history and 

“The book follows a much praised, rarely the aspects of medieval and industrial or- 
imitated example of Macaulay’s in making ganization. The major part of Professor 
history as entertaining as fiction.... The Usher’s valuable work, however, is devoted 
subject matter covers all those problems that to subjects of practical, present-day interest, 
we have come to regard as most essential to as: The Rise of Collective Bargaining, Com- 
an understanding of the human story, with binations and Monopolies, Incomes and 
scholarly fullness.” — Zhe New Republic. Wages. 

Students’ Edn., $3.75. Library Edn., $5.00 Students’ Edn., $3.00; Library Edn., $5.00 





RECENT HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
By FREDERIC L. PAXSON 


“For the political events of the time, Professor Paxson’s narrative is admirable. It is ade- 
quate, well-proportioned, impartial, and readable. ... Our national career from the close of the 
Civil War to the close of the World War will for z a generation form the subject of many his- 
tories, but few of similar length are tT to surpass in excellence and attractiveness this vol- 
ume by Professor Paxson.” — WILLIAM A. DuNNING in the Independent and Weekly Review. 


Students’ Edition, $3.75. Library Edition, Illustrated, $5.00 
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THE LAST HARVEST 
John Burroughs 


A final collection of essays by America’s 
great naturalist. ‘The incisiveness of 
thought, the downrightness of judgment, 
the vigor of style, are unimpaired.” —Cleve- 
land Plain-Dealer. Frontispiece. $2.00 
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INCA LAND 
Hiram Bingham 


A new kind of a travel book, a combination 
of adventure, exploration, and _ historical 
research in the Andes, including the finding 
of a great Inca city, Machu Picchu. Illus- 
trated. $5.00 








JOHN BUCHAN’S HISTORY 
OF THE GREAT WAR 


‘You can read this history as easily and with as much interest as you can read a novel.’’— 


Country Life. 


‘“* My admiration amounts to astonishment at the grip and power you have manifested by 
the writing of this book.’’— Gen. Ian Hamilton, Commander of the Gallipoli Expedition. 


Frontispieces in color, and 78 maps. 


EDUCATION 
IN A DEMOCRACY 
Dallas Lore Sharp 


A powerful plea for the public school as a 
national institution. $1.25 


REFLECTIONS OF A 
pe es 


“Very, very amusing . . . vivid, lively 
sketches of the business man’s world. . . . 
Great fun to read.” — Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle. $1.50 


TALKS TO MOTHERS 
Lucy M. Wheelock 


Quiet, heart-to-heart talks to mothers that 
will help them guide their children cor- 
rectly. $2.00 


WISE MEN 


FROM THE EAST AND FROM THE WEST 
Abraham Mitrie Rihbany 


A notable interpretation of the East to the West that is essential to an understanding of 


the situation in the Near East. 


“One of the most thoughtful and stimulating of recent books that touch on the relations of 
America and the old world.’ — Boston Herald. $2.50 


4 volumes, boxed, $20.co 


ROADS OF 
ADVENTURE 
Ralph D. Paine 


The life story of the author of “ The 
Fighting Fleets,’’ as told by himself, is 
stranger than fiction. Illustrated. $5.00 


ADMIRALS OF 
rHE CARIBBEAN 


Francis Russell Hart 
“A clear, interesting account of one of the 
most romantic spots on earth.’’ — New 
York Tribune. Illustrated. $3.00 


CAUSES OF THE WAR 
OF INDEPENDENCE 
Claude H. Van Tyne 


An important and readable history based 
largely on recent investigations. $5.00 
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Send to 4 Park Street, Boston, for our free Holiday Bulletin 
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AMERICAN PORTRAITS GLIMPSES OF AUTHORS 
Gamaliel Bradford Caroline Ticknor 


“ Biography grounded upon science and ‘“* A book about the ‘ man behind the book,’ 
illuminated with art. ... I like these Brad- which will rate very high in our literature 
ford books. They make dead men seem of reminiscent literary biography.’’ — 
real.” — H. L. Mencken. Illustrated. $2.50 Boston Herald. Illustrated. $3.50 





| ; 
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LETTERS OF 


FRANKLIN K. LANE 


“Among the great letters of literature. . . . Neither controversial nor critical, 
but full of warm human interest, friendliness, and a generous appreciation 
of others.’’— Baltimore Evening Sun. Illustrated. Sixth large printing. $5.00 
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JOHN BURROUGHS UNDER FOUR 
TALKS ADMINISTRATIONS 
Clifton Johnson Oscar S. Straus 


“There have been many books about “ To read this fascinating autobiography is 
Burroughs, but none so fascinating.’’ — St. to see history being made.” — N. Y. Times. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. Illustrated. $4.00 Illustrated. $4.00 


CLARA BARTON 
William E. Barton THE REAL LINCOLN 


Founder of the American Red Cross. ‘‘A Jesse W. Weik 
beautiful record of a rich and noble life.” The collaborator of Herndon brings out the 
2 volumes. $10.00 human side of Lincoln. Illustrated. $4.00 


RANDOM MEMORIES 
E. H. HARRIM. 
Ernest W. Longfellow RIMAN 


“Brings a forgotten world before the 
reader. . . much humor and humanity.” 
— Providence Jcurnal. Illustrated. $4.00 


The Letters of 
HORACE HOWARD THE WANDERING YEARS 
FURNESS Katharine Tynan 


“No possible reader can fail to derive Mrs. Tynan’s most entertaining book. A 
pleasure from these Letters.’’— The New vivid narrative of the post-war period and 
Republic. 2 volumes. $8.00 the Irish Revolution. $5.00 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


William Roscoe Thayer 


Mr. Thayer has brought to this study the same ability to unveil the real man that made his 
studies of John Hay, Cavour, and Roosevelt preéminent in American biographical literature. 
“A thoroughly readable estimate of Washington.’’-— N. Y. Times. Illustrated. $3.50 3 





Ts 


George Kennan 
“A thrillingly interesting history of great 
business struggles.”. — New York Sun. 
Illustrated. 2 volumes. $7.50 











Send to 4 Park Street, Boston, for our free biography pamphlet 
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has been produced by the same process 
and with the same expert care for so 
many years that it has become abso- 
lutely standard and can always be de- 
pended on to produce the satisfying 
beverage—Coffee. 


White House Teas are unsurpassed by 
any teas at any price. Five favorite vari- 
eties in 1-4 and 1-2 lb. sealed canisters. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Principal Coffee Roasters {O80}, fen OF 0 | LO. NOLO) 








HEWINS & HOLLIS 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 





4 Hamitron PLace, BosTron 











TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE 


A Quarter Century Record of Success 
HINCKLEY & WOODS ~~, Q a 
INSURANCE LIABILITY Preparation by Experienced Teachers for 


Examinations 


MOBILE 
98 MILK ST. BU BAY Y AND Newly equipped laboratories and class-rooms. 


BOSTON EVERY DESCRIPTION OF WILLIAM W. NOLEN 


’ INSURANCE AT LOWEST RATES : 
——GUSINESS ESTABLISHEO 1868 —— Little Hall, 1352 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 
Telephone Cambridge 627 
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VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 
Open All the Year 


In the heart of the Alleghanies — 2500 feet ele- 
vation. Ideally located for outdoor sports or 
quiet relaxation. 








RIDING, DRIVING, TENNIS, GOLF, SWIMMING 


Famous natural mineral springs and complete 
hydrotherapeutic apparatus. Wonderfully ef- 
fective in treating gout, rheumatism, digestion 
and nervous disorders. 











THE HOMESTEAD in its appointments and 
service will meet all expectations. 


Attractive Winter Rates. 


Through Pullman car leaves Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, New York, daily. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 





CHRISTIAN S. ANDERSEN 
Resident Manager 


BOOKING OFFICES — 
Ritz-Carlton Hotels 
New York and 
Philadelphia 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


Founded in 1865 


17 Wall Street 


115 Devonshire Street 
New York 


Boston 
BRANCH OFFICES 


216 Berkeley Street 10 Weybosset Street 45 East 42nd Street 
Boston Providence, R. I. New York 


Government Bonds 
Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 





Correspondents of 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 
LONDON 
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VISIBILITY os. VICTORY 
By ALEXANDER McADIE, ’85 


A. Lawrence Rotcu Proressor oF METEOROLOGY 


OMER is a master hand at describing and utilizing cloud effects. 

Shakespeare, in the only allusion in all his plays to the new 
world, is more prosaic and matter-of-fact. When the clown in the 
Tempest sees a cumulo-nimbus cloud rolling in from the sea off the 
Bermudas he ventures a forecast: 


““Yond same black cloud, yond huge one, looks like a foul bombard that would 
shed his liquor. . . 
Yond same cloud can not choose but fall by pailfuls.” 





and then seeks shelter until the storm be past. 

The great English poet has many charming references to the beauty 
of the clouds; but the old blind beggar who sang thirty-odd centuries 
earlier uses the clouds in his climaxes and makes the victory in 
some long drawn contest hang upon the enshrouding darkness; that 
is, upon the visibility. 

Those of us who plodded wearily through the Iliad recall that in the 
16th Book there is a stirring entrance of Trojan warriors. The men 
come on in heaps, for that is the way Homer describes the fast crowd- 
ing ranks. A real superman, Hector, crosses the field, and is followed 
by a god, Apollo, who swoops down from above, carrying Jove’s own 
shield. Now mortals may not stare at the sun with impunity, and so 

Homer shrouds the god in a dazzlingly white cloud. The battle of the 
mortals then begins. The Greeks, outnumbered, fall back on their 
ships. Ajax comes leaping from the deck of his ship and shouts to the 
retreating Greeks. He stops the rout and slays Laodamas. Meanwhile 
Hector slaughters Schedius. Polydamus makes an end of one Otus. 
Crasmus gets his quietus literally in the neck, for Homer evidently 
originated this expressive though not very refined phrase for a com- 
plete finish. Thus the battle rages. Hector addressing the Trojans so 
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